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BOOK f-'LONDON. 


Chapter h-^GenfircU Remarks^ 

"We have already treated of tlie roads, canals, and 
bridges of Great Britain; we have explained the 
laws relating to tliese objects, and their mode of 
administration; and we have described the works 
connect€Ki*with them, and ipore especially those 
erections which are woi^lhy of b^g imitated by our 
own engineers. In a word, we have taken a survey of 
•the whole of the commerciul coJhtaunications which, ^ 
during the last sixty ears,* have been opened in 
the interior of England. We have now to describoi 
the mantime outlets of, these internal^ channels of 
commerce. ' 

We will beg:in with the most important of all the 

British porte,—-Lcgidon. We will descend the 

VoL. U4 * 



^ EsotenHork of the Metropolis. 

/ * 

lliams, ia order to follow the east^ feoaat, both 
of England and Scotland, as far as the Orkneys; 
we will then* take the i^ilge of tlie western qpa;^, 
return along the southern to the mouth of the 
• Thames,^ anil re-aiweh^ this river, c©astin^j|along 
the southern ade, till we'reachthe point from which 
we •started. * 

London is, at one and the same time, the metro- 
polis of the empire, and the centre of the interior, as 
well as exterior, ftomiperce*of England. It is from 
the concurrence of these three causes that, at the 
present day, this city is npcessa^ily the richest, tlie 
most extensive, and- the most populous of all the 
cities of the old worjd. 

This capital may be,considered as the union of 
four distinct towns„differing cssentiaMy from each 
other, both with respect to the habits occupa¬ 
tions of the inhabitants. In the western town arc 
situated the palaces, the houses of parliament, the 
courts of justice, and the residences of th^ministers: 
here was the monastely of the west,—^Westminster; 
here dwell the higS'*bflBfcJf/of government, the no¬ 
bility, and the gresi^ landed proprietors; here the 
^ rkh heads of the mercantile interest daily retire to* 
display their pomp, and enjoy their opulence, after 
Vving trans«*ed their business in the eastern 
town, or city, properly so eSUed. The city, the mer¬ 
cantile quarter of the metropolis, e^tendsdrom the 
cxinfines of Westminster to the vimity of London 
Bridge,At this poiift oominetM^eis of 
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Eoitmrim of tho Jhfi/ffppoHs* 

don* the Ifengt^ of wliich is veiy con^derable, and 
which, forms the eastern tmvn, Thdse three towns 
extend on the northern si^ of the Hiames; on the 
opposite side lies the southern iQum^ which, from its 
very situation, takes the namej of SMhiJi^ark,„ In 
this place the industry of iftanufactuiers principally 
< flourishes, because here they are not|pubject to the 
restrictions imposed by the city companies. « 

If wo were to cut oft* from London the eastern car 
maritime town, this capital .would be scarcely su¬ 
perior to Paris, either in extent or in population; 
and if Paris, like London, could be rendered a ma¬ 
ritime town, the capital ol France would soon 
become equal, both in riches, and extent, to the 
mcltropolis of the British empire; and such is the 
great object towards which we ought to tend*. 

A remarkable charigc in die central town or city 


■* We should be most happy to see this patriotic wish of our 
authoi accoi^plished, because we are satisfied that the advance^* 
ment of our ndghbour’s prospeiity nkist also advance our own. 
But we cannot understand i the ^Wacles which nature has 
imposed to Paris becoming a maraime city arc to bo overcome. 

course ot’lhj Seine to Pans is 15^ miles from its junction 
•with the sea;«->if its lestrictcd width and the want of tidtf were 
not obstacles, the bridges which coatinually cross it would pre¬ 
vent the passage of large vessels. ISJo ship can ascend the Seine, 
higher than Uonen; and we understann that no very largo vi^sels 
can even accdinpUsh that ascent. If Paris were be made the 
centre of a great canal communication with the interior, we do not 
how the obJc^cH which M, Dupin has at heart would be mate¬ 
rially advanced* Of course France might establish a great mnn- 
timbcity— a rival of Liverpool—but Paris cowjd not be that cityiei.*- 
Trtmktor. 
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JSittension of^the Metropolis. 

* f 

of London^ is the decrease of its popu^atiQii. Within 
tile ancient limits (irdra muros,) this population at 
present is only two-fifths* of what it was at tl^ 
beginning of the 18th century. This diminution 
niaybettaced, in^the first place, to.the great en¬ 
largement oinhe streets since that period. But 
thi^ reason i^y no means sufficient, and we must 
seek in other gauses for*a more satisfactory expla¬ 
nation of fins decrease. 

c Inr proportion ^s opulence increased and com¬ 
merce took a wider range, the inhabitants of the 
city desired less confined residences. The rich, 
abandoning to their agfents th-^^ir old, dark, dose, and 
smoky houses, began to inhabit the western town,— 
more spacious, more airy, more elegant, and •the 
only fit abode of the fashionable world. • For fashion, 
that capricious goddess whom foreigners depict 
under forms and gi^aces altogether French, because 
with us she assumes a more pleasing aspect than 
elsewhere,—^fashion exercises a more despotic sway 
in Great Bntain dian^n anj other country, and ex¬ 
tends her influence indre^ widely over the common 


us^es of life. Paris, a well bred woman, 
jflffieU educated mail, do not cease to be consider^ 
^ gem comme il fauU and to be received according 
to their merit and agreeable manners, whether they 
inhabit the Marais or the FoMxhowrg Saint^Germamf 
ihejsle Saint-Louis, or the Chamsee-d*Antin. But, 
|joudou, every individual who does not reside 
on the bank of die river, and 



, * EH^onofth^Metropolu. 5 

SciiUjBrset-iKDifee, can lay no claim tscT mingle m 
fashionable circles; his,name is erased from the 
^taiogue society, •paf excellence. Ibis absurd 
prejudice has been sufficient 4,0*induce the wealthy. 
mprdiant to quit thp centre’of fcs bpinoss, arid to 
take up his residence at a great disUnce from, his 
■ qpunting-house. i 

Whilst fashion was acquiring suclTan ascendancy, 
the progress of commerce biopght about c4her 
changes in the city, Largdr shops and more ex¬ 
tensive warehouses were found‘to bo necessary; 
while, thanks to the divi^ioi\ of labour and the ac¬ 
tivity of individuals, an activity always increasing 
injproportion as commerce hSblf increases,—fewer 
hands have been required to execute a larger portion 
of work in a given time. The* great number of new 
establishments erected in the n^aritime town and in 
Southwark, have drawn thither great numbers of 
clerks and^ workmen from the city. 

, Westmffister, and what is called its ** liberties,** 
have experienced but a yeru inconsiderable increase 
of population for the last hundred years; this city 
.being neither manufacturing nAr commercial, its en-..» 
largemcnt could not be otherwise than limited. 
Many portions of waste land* ^ere contained within* 

its liberties, which have, been built upen to corres- 

^ * 

pond to the increase of its own population during a 
century^ as well as to supply the demands of those 
families which came from] the city to reside there. 
The numbfiftf inhabitants upon that part iiAich was 



6 EMmionoftheMeiH^Uis* * 

m ^ 

aiidet^tly coT’^red with houses hi!ts iie* 

cause the same* incrcesjec of opulence which influ¬ 
enced the* merchants of'ttie city in their dumge ti 
dwelling, has induced Ihe wealdUer inhabitants of 
thi^ placja toWit b for tootB spaciotis and 
able residence. 

But, though ancient Westminster has remained 
almost' stationaiy—^though the city itself has seen its 
population rapidly .decrease —yat the other parts of 
the capital have increased to such an esrtent, that the 
population bf the Bntish metropolis has nearly 
doubled itself since 'the niiddle (tf the last century. 
The population amounted, at tuat period, to 67(5,050 
inhabitants, while at present it exceeds twelve hun¬ 
dred thousand. * 

* « 

It is a matter of surprise that, from 1700 to 1750, 
the capital had not experienced an increase of two 
thousand individuals. It is since the year 1750 
that London has advanced in the number of her in- 

t 

habitants. It is sin<je that period also, that the 
Ebglish have made^ey: grpat improvements in the 
useful art8> and have established those works of in- 
communicadcfii so*indispensable to the well¬ 
being of cesnmerce. Is the same manner ehall we 
*Bee the population apd opulence of Pans increase* 
in proportion as we call in|o activity the resouiees 
of our industry, by completing and improving thh 
cxnnmercial roads and means of communication 
which connect the capital with the whole territorwof 
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• 

in a positioa m f^vou^able to tbat 
CQSimie^ from which it derives sq meihy adyaii- 
ta|ef^4hat> whenevetr the tiii&c of EiigUklhas found 
a fit moment to acquire a new irnpifise, the metropo¬ 
lis has always increased with gr^t rarity. 

I'he uneasiness with which the Bjjftish* Govera- 
.ment ibr a long time viewed the natural exten^on 
of its capital, may be considered as a very remark¬ 
able phenomenon in the history of politics. Instead 
of regarding this extension, the natural result of in« 
creasing riches and increasing population, as a cer¬ 
tain sign of the commercial prosperity of the king¬ 
dom, it w was once considered in the same pdnt of 
view as the vegetation of thpsp parasitical plants 
which nourish themselves by the exhaustion of the 
trunk upon Wliich they multiply^. ' 

In 1580 Queen Elizabeth published a proclama- 
tioUj ordaining that a stop should be put to the far¬ 
ther increase of London. Actuated by the same 
views, Jamhs I., in 1618, opposed the extension of 
the capital. Cromwell does not appear to have been 
more enlightened upon this aubjoct, since, in 1656, 
he renewed thp same trite cpmplfunts against an in¬ 
crease^ which he ought rather to have applauded. 

i* Wfi tram the ordiiMDces of oinr kings, that in the 17th and 
ISth the Fi'encb Government entertained the same pre¬ 

judices. Au attemm was made to institute measures of police, to 
jirevent the increase m the capital; an increase which those in power 
bhonhl have looked upon with juB| feelings of pride, as a striking 
proof of the pipvperity of the kingdom. * « 
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In 1674 Cft^^irleB II., by an older of oouncil, decreed 
that such persons as werp building, or even who had 
huUt upon new foundations in the suburbs and vJki- 
nity of London should be prosecuted. So inaper- 
^ct were thkidea# entertained at these periods with 
respect* to t|e rights of property! Ihe result of 
these measures was only an imposition of fines upon 
the transgressors of tha oxdinanco, Which, in fact, 
amounted to nothing else t^an a judiciary tax levied 
upoh die iinprovements of the metropolis. 

London was considerably augmented in conse¬ 
quence of the union'of England and Scotland at the 
beginning of the IBdi centui/. The union of Great 
Britain and Ireland,# at the beginning of the 19th, 
has necessarily exercised the same influence, though 
in a less sensible degree. The immense conquests 
that the Briti^ empire has* made in every quarter 
of the globe, by aflbrding a great number of indivi¬ 
duals the means of making considerable f<»1unes 
abroad, wlucli thqy afterwards return Vo enjoy in 
the mother country, have constantly contributed to 
the enlargement m thcriiletropolis. In a word, all 
the causes of prqsjyerity^ both commercial and poll; 
" tical, have had an influence upon this aggrandize¬ 
ment, against which, for more than a century and a 
* half, the supreme huthority liad opposed itself in 
veip. 



CHAPTER n. 


Commercial Edifices of the City If London. ^ 

It i« withia the city that ^all the gveat edifices ne¬ 
cessary for the iterations of gegieral commerce are 
situated; sudi as the Guildhall, the Exchangh, the 
Bank, the Post Office, the East India House, and 
others. We will*take ancureory view of these build¬ 
ings. The first thing that* strikes us is their ex¬ 
treme contiguity, so favourable to the conveni^ce 
and despatch of commercial operations. Thus the 
Bank, the Post-Office, the Exchange, and the Man¬ 
sion-House, may be almost said to be adjoining each 
other. Round these establishments a crowd of others 
are so grouped as to lie as near as possible to the 
central pSint of action of that cpmmercia’ power, the 
inoq^se of which is felt in the most extreme parts 
of the world. Of this iiflpfctlse we shall (in part IV,) 

attempt to measure the fierce end intensity.. 

» 

CORPOHA*TIONS. 

♦ 

The commercial industry ot the city of London 
is sub-divided into Torty-nine branches, which 
form so n;^ny corporations, enjoying at the 
same time, mercantile, municipal, and political 
rights, very extensive arid impartant na* 

ture. Each of them has its common hall for the 
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* « 

ttaaBaDtioQT)^ business, as wU as for Ibf^vovoeoa'’ 
sinns and pub^dinne^* \^ioh must not bereekoned 
among thedeast serious part of their a^irs* 

Yet, anxious as arp these corporations on the 
subject of dihir sctsual pleasui^es, they derive a 
greater pride |rom their charitabie spirit. It has 
beeii calculated that the ,suins expended by tliem 
in the relief of the indige;it classes of the Commu¬ 
nity, exceed 25,00Q/, per mmum. On occaaious, 
whenkubscriptions axe*opeued, either fcr the relief 
of great miafortunes, for the public roccanpence of 
some meritorious citifien, ov for the advancement of 
some undertaking that'claims a general interest, the 
companies of London*distinguish themselves by 
their prompt and generous contributions:—a noble 
employment of the riches acquired by industry and 
ccanmerce! 

Personages of the*highest distinction, nay, even 
princes of the blood, esteem it as an honour to be, 
or, at least, are sensible of the advantages of being, 
members of the colonies of the metropolis, in 
order to establish th©ir^5pularity upon a broad 

and du^ble foundation. « 

•• 

An extreme importance is cemferred on these as- ^ 
speiations, from the circumstance that no one can 
participate ii}-the rights of the city, unless he be a!i 
mmber of some company, those of the 

greatest infiueuce may be mentioned the Fish¬ 
mongers’ Company, the Merchant Tailors’, the Iroiv* 
moiigers*’«#^ * 

These corporations, whose union forms the civic 
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bddy.of liOHdoii* assembib to treat of.lbe general 
aSkiraof the City in the luicient building* Gmldhall, 
ejected in 141K Its very name, which implies 
hall of the gmld, of corporation, indicates the pnr- 
pop for which it is destined. * Th^^ecUfice, -the 
G^ic style of whose architecture is lit onoo grand 
4 jid elegant, is adorned with monuments erected 
by the hand (rf commeroet in honour of iltetrious 
warriors, magistrates, or citizens^who have deserved 
well of the City of London, dnd of their counfiy in 
general. Here is placed the monument of the great 
Chatham, the inscriptionwMch we have cited in 
the introduction. 

Th#'citizens of London, •!« the assemblies of 
Guildhall, exercise the rights of electing the Com¬ 
mon Council and the Membdts of Parliament for 
the City, Besides tliese privileges, the oflSces 
connected with the civic administration of justice 
can be filled only by members of the corporations. 
Tile City rs divided into twenty/oUr districts, called 
wards: each of these wards is^ administered by an 
alderman; in the same madfier as Paris is divided 
jinto twelve awondmewiem.iadminktered by mayors. , 
But the mayors of Paris not privileged to as¬ 
semble in order to treat of general interests of 
the capital; a right whidi is possessed by the al¬ 
dermen. They fonn^the council at which the Lord 
Mayor presidas,—^the privileges of which resemble 
those of our ancient prmU dss mareJmneUf only they 
are here jjRJfe extensive. The al3ermen*and the 
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Corpotalte Edifim. 

Loi^flMayb’* are elected the citizens, who s^ways 
diodse tr^esmen to fulhhuese xnunidpal functions. 
In explaining the social "state of Oreat Britain, we 
shall enter more into 'detail as to the advantages 
ahd inconv^enc^ of this mode of organization. 
In this placer we shall only say a few words upon 
the principal magistrate cf the City. 

The‘Lord Mayor has for his residence a splendid 
edifice, called the Mansion House; the entrance of 
^hich is by a majeStic portico, formed of lofty 
Corinthian columns, supported by a sub-basement 
of considerable elevation. ‘ The interior corresponds 
with the magnificence of this entrance; and the 
splendid fetes that* arc here gi\en by ih^ Lord 
Mayor are worthy of the place devoted to them. 
The city provides ail annual sum exceeding 8000/. 
towards Maintaining the dignity of the office of this 
magistrate; to which amount he himself adds a 
moiety, and in many cases a larger sum, from his 
private purse. 

The Lord Mayoij:jonibines in his office, in many 
particulars, the functi^s of prefect, edile, and 
tribune of the peopje. Invested with authority for 
maintaining the public, peace and for protoetbg 
the liberties of the he is at the same lime 

without the power eitner of disturbing the general 
order, or of arresting the march of government;^ 


* The gov^rsment has no power to send troop$ into the chy» 
without thei^permisbiou ot the Lord Mayor. ^ 
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still less lAs be the mean^of restrictin^.the will of 
the l^islato^to whidi ev^ry other authority yields 
obecj^ace oxifi respect. 

COMMERCIAL ES^ABLl&HMETfrs.. 

• • * i *• 

The Ba>tb: of England.—^T he founfeations of tJiis 

4K;4idsome structure were laid till 1732. Suc¬ 
cessively enlarged in 1770 and 1789# to meet the 
increasing demands of financial, transactions, it 
was not completed till 18(34. It is a vast rec¬ 
tangular building, insulated four slreets. The 
central part, which formccj the entire original 
building, is eighty feet in length; its fa^rade is 
decorated by a colonado in Oic Ionic order, as 
well as the, two wings, wliich aro of a later con¬ 
struction. ,The fourth side presents an extensive 
line of massive and naked wall, jvhich ofiers no other 
entrance than a carriage way, for the passage of the 
vehicles which enter Bullion Court. The interior 
ot the Bank claims our admiration by its vast extent, 
and the variety of buildip^ a«d offices which it 
contains. Here, as in the villa of Hadrian, one is 
• sujprised at finding a faithful Imitation of various, 
monuments of antiquity. • Thus, the principal 
cashier’s office is a copy ofitjie temple of the suit 
and moon at Rome; Conistantine’s triumphal arch is 
reproduced, to serve»as an entrance to the court on 
the Lothbury %idc, which is also remarkable for its 
sujnptuotts architecture, imitated frgm the porticoes 
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of Qreece ;^dk yet, closej^o thes obeauUft!! construc- 
tions, the lt>verg of the art| cannot beMjd without ag- 
tonishmeut a variety of whimsical details, offaptas- 
tic ornaments, and of tens in the very worst taste. 

' Of th^ interior part^ moHl worthy of admiration, 
we must 'meti^on the rotunda, which is^surmounled 
by*an elegant dome: it was here that the stock¬ 
brokers used to assemblp before tlie erection of a 

• t 

special exchange for Ibeir use*: it still serves for 
the speculators ih fuiM?s, and continues to be much 
frequented.. 

The Hall is a long room, of about seventy-eight 


* The Stock-Lxcha.'nc+e (Capel-couit, Bartholotncw-lane, 
Throgmorton-strect. This building was erected m 1801, by a 
subscription of the priocipal biukers, by translerublc shares of 
50k each. None but thok persons who are balloted for by an 
annual committee, and pay the suni <>i ten guineas on their election, 
arc allowed to transact* business in This place. By this means, 
those w’ho speculate only upon the rising and falling of the iunds 
arc limited to the Bank Rotunda^ of which we have spoken above. 

In the hall of the Stook-lbcchaiigc there is always posted a list 
of defaulters, or those who have not ppid up their differences in 
the transactions they 1 ''ve itiadc in the funds, who can never 
become members if the asm-iiRtati, On the eastern side of the ball 
is a small otficc for the comroissjoners charged with the ri'demplion 
of the national debt, lit U here that, precisely at noon, four times 
a week, they make their purehases in the funds. 

^ The business transacted ijn the Stock-jBxchange is cxrluinvcly 
that of the purchase and ^sale of government stock, exchequer* 
bills, East India bonds, and other p^ublic securities* 

The Auctiok-Mart, in BaitholoLicw-laiie: this is contiguous 
tolhe Stock-Exchange, and senes for the sale of effects by public 
auction. It'Was built by Mr. Walters, and the plan and architecture 
have b^n much achnired. 
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feet by thftty-nine, in the lenWe of whipk stands a 
statue William III., th| sovereign under whose 
rdg4 the baiik was established. Ranges of small 
drawing offices, which are separated by partitions 
raised breast high^ are cv^ry;instartl accessiWe 
to •the individuals who come with t|cir checks to 
draw upon the bank. Ihe administration of a 
TPrench bureau, with all its imicessibilitm, would be 

startled at the view of this hall! It would not be less 

• * , 

startled at the view of the offices at the Cuslom^ 
house. In both these establishments, from nine in 
the morning to five-in the efternoon, all the principal 
clerks and all the directors &re equally acces::ible. * 

• • 

The Royal Exchange is«separated from the Bank 
by merely the breadth of a street. This edifice, 
which was built by Sir Thomas Gresham, in lfi56, 
was destroyed in the great fire *of 1665, and after¬ 
wards rebuilt with more magnificence*. Its form 
is rectangiSlar: good taste cannqt but disapprove of 
the mixture of Gothic and Roman architecture that 
prevails throughout the bdiMing, and yet die whole 
is not deficient either in g^and^ur. or elegance. It 
*is to be regretted that its exterior porticos are en¬ 
cumbered by shops and bulks. A bold and light, 
tower has been recendy built,‘which supnounts the 
principal entrance. ^ * 

* It cost 80,000/. sterling; it is* built of {landsome PorUitad 
stone. 
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The interior conrt* surrounded by a Gothic 
colonnade.' The statues oVthe sovereigns of England 
adorn this court; while those of the merchaiuts 
Gresham and Bernard decorate the exterior portico. 
P^ere, in France, slJall we find the statues of our 
most illtiknoi{S mci^chants ? . • 

■Above the porticoes of the gallery which we have 
jUst described jls a range of apartments appropriatea 
to the celebrated office of maritime insurances, le¬ 
gally instituted tfeider^ the name of the Royal Ex¬ 
change, and commonly known by that of Lloyd’s, 
derived from a coffoe-hoitse, which furnishes a hall 
where the subscribers meet. The admission to 
this society is 25/. sterling entrance, and an annual 
subscription of four guineas ever after. This money 
is appropriated to the purchase of journals, domestic 
and foreign, and to the cur**ent expenses of the so¬ 
ciety. In order id become a subscriber, the party 
must be proposed by six members, and be after¬ 
wards accepted by the managing committee. The 
establishment of insurances at Lloyd’s has rendered 
signal services both to. the commerce of the British 
empire, and to that of other states. The society 
has agents in most.of the principal ports of all parts 
of the world; it makes public the events, both com- 
mercial and maritinfe, which it leams through their 
means ; these accounts ar8 received by the public 


* It u 144 feet loug by 118 broad; it# exterior is S03 feet by 

iro. 


1 
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with^a confidence which/nothing for^more than a 
century has tended to de^roy. 

• • 

The Com and Coal Companies have also their 

separate Balk; the first, ^dc^* the name of jfite 

CdRN Excuange, is situated‘in ^|ark-l3ne; die 

second, under the name of the Coal Exchange, 
___ • * 

stands in Thames-street. ^ 

Commercial HALL.~Thi§ is*a building de.^incd 
for die public sale of colonial produce, such as cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, sugar, cpffeo, ^c. It is composed 
of two distinct wings. Theie^ are show-rooms, di¬ 
vided into a great number of stalls, for the display 
of various articles; there, are also meeting-rooms 
sale-rooms, 

« ^ 

We shall not speak of the common markets for 
die sale of the necessaries of life. Though less 
wretched .in appearance than our ancient maikels, 
yet they can bear no comparison with those that, 
within these few years ^ have-been established in 
the capital of France: indeed the latter are the 
finest in Europe. 

HOUSES AND WAREHOUSES, OP INCORPORATED . 

COMPANIES. 

• 

The greater part of these stand in the city. The most 
important is, that of the East India Comi'inv. 

It* is situated in the street which immediately leads 
VOL. II. * c 
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to the exchange* and ^» as built in 17!4C; it was 
more recently decorated ^vith a facade in free-stone. 
In the centre of this fa^adh is a portico composed'of 
six columns of the Ionic order, above which is a 
pc>/limont containing various emblematical figures. 
They represetnt the commerce of the company as 
prdteQtod by Geo. III. On the summit of the pedi¬ 
ment ifi the statue of Britannia; on the eastern angle 
is that of Asia, seated upon a dromedary, and on 
the stern, that of Europe. The interior of the 
edifice bespeaks the grandeur and glory of an asso¬ 
ciation that rules over --ighty m^^lion^ of subjects. 
Here are preserved hfthe library, the anus, and the 
canopy of Tippoo Sa^b, tlit' golden head of a lion 
that decorated his throne, the trophies captured by 
General Harris at Scriiiga}Vitam, &r. 

In New-street, Bis]i(>[)sgirte, not far from the 
East India House, stands an extensive range of 
buildings which servo as warehouses for the pro¬ 
ducts which the company imports from Asia. The 
officers who have the care and superintendence of 
the§(j warehouses arcr^lhdged in two handsomd 
houses at the ejLtrpmity of this building. The 
company occupies niany other storehouses and cel¬ 
lars, which they hire according to the varying de¬ 
mands of their commerce, independently of the 
docks and warehouses we ^re shortly about to 
describe. 
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SOUTH-SBaV*OMPANY. 

• 

Wg have just visited the estaWishmonts of a mer¬ 
cantile society, whose wealth a5d prospefjty have 
risen to the greatest height, and by nfeans the nn>st 
* N»onstant and unlading. Wo now mention the hall 
of a company whose prosjferity was* as scandalous 
as it was ephemeral; because it had none of those 
principles for its ba^is, which alone can ensure the 
succtiss of commercial associatidiis. At present, 
the South-sea Company is,nothing more than a 
financial ('orporation It cundnots its affairs in a 
large and handsome liouse iifnireadnccdic-street. 

WHE INSURANCE OFFU’ES, biv. 

These arc establishment^ in which persons may 
insure their houses, goods, or other property against 
fire, and <^hor accidents which it is possible to sub¬ 
mit to the calculation of probabilities, in estimating 
%ie proportion t>f chances^dlHhe average of a great 
, number of events. Those* establishments belong to, 
companies; the greater number^bf them are situated 
in the city, thougli some ari'. found in other parts of 
the capital. We have alrcad*y spoken,of the insu¬ 
rance company of thij Royal Exchange, whose otiice 
is at that plaiv. It is formed into a corporation by 
a joyal charter, as well as the companies distin¬ 
guished by the name of the London and Globe 

c. a 
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Insurances*. The Royn Exchange and Ih^ Lon¬ 
don are the only compailies that are empowered^ to 
insure vessels: a great 'number of maritime Insu¬ 
rances are made By individual capitalists. 

**Among tfie insUtandfe offices wc must first notice 
thgit which isV;allcd the Hand-in-Hand, in Bridge- 
street Blackfriars, as being the first of the kin^i 
instituted. It'was formed in 1006; afterwards was 
founded that of t^o Pikuniv in 170G, whicli was the 
first to insure goods and merchandise. There are 
many other companies whose object is likewise the 
insurance against fiVc;—others confine thc‘mselves 
to insurance upon'lives and &urvivorsh»ps. Tlie 
greater part of the* buildings that solve for their 
offices, arc disttnguishablo from ordinary houses by 
their porticoes witli columns, and their stone ra<:adcs. 
At the top ol the beautiful street that faces Carlton 
Palace, stands the Coum\ Fire Omen; the archi¬ 
tecture of which produces a happy eftcct. 

The insurance companies have, with* respect to 
commerce as well as property, very remarkable con¬ 
sequences, the theor^*of which we shall explain 
when we come to treat‘of the productive power of 
Oreat Britain. ^ i 

WATER COMPANIES. 

There are six grand companies formed for 


* The is established in Uuxbm-lane; the second iii Corn- 
bill, and Pall Mali. 
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conveying and distribujjfng to the^ inhabitants 
of Ubndon the water n^ssary for the common 
wfenis of life. The mostf ancient is tjiat of the 
New River, established* upwards of two cen¬ 
turies. The waters,*^ on j^ead^ing the rcservpir, 
are found ^be eighty-five^fct above ^e IdVcl of the 
Thames; ihey arc raised still thirty-five feet aM a 
half higher by means of steam. Hence thes; water 
is conducted by pipes to tlie upper floors of the 
highest houses. That portion of *1110 pipes whicJi 
was laid in the streets, was formerly of wood; in 
projx)rtion as they.becoii¥> no longer fit for service, 
they are replaced by iron pipet?^ The New River 
Company alone furnishes 13,489,000 pints of water 
every twenty-four hours, ai the rate of two shillings 
for every OjflOO pints. 


The other companies arc kncfwn under the names 
of the Guaxi) Junction, at Paddington; of the 

London Pridoi: ; the Evst London; the South 

* 

London ; and the Wevp Middlesex. Their names 


themselves indicate their'^ijv^tion. According to a 
grand principle of political economy, we should bo 
* led to believe that their numix^r would, at least,* 
keep their rate of charge moderate; but as these 
companies are not ignorant of tlie principles of mo¬ 
nopoly, they seem to lAve united in order to sell 
their water ecjually (fear. This deprives the inhabi¬ 


tants of all means of obtaining it at a lower rate, by 
giving the preference to one company abov*^ another. 
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A new branch of indA^ftry has recently sprung 
up, to call‘forth the sp^'ulations of a number of 
companies throughout the whole of Great Britain; 
this is the mode of ligl^ting by gas. The first com- 
paay instilufied fontliia l^d of lighting, under the 
title of the Gas and Coke Company, posscjsses three 
great establishments in the wc&l, cast, and north of, 
the metropolis,.-1513., in Peter-strect, Westminster; 
Norton Falgate, and Brick-lane. Two other com¬ 
panies have been sinct formed in the southern town. 
We have given spme details of companies of this 
kind in the first and second books rjf the pre¬ 
ceding volume. 

GOVERNMENT ( OMMI'.RCIAL BUILDINGS. 

The Post-Officf.- n-Thi' is a building without 
architectural pretension, erected m a narrow and 
winding street, leading from the Mansion House. 
It is intended to remove tliis establishment to a spot 
near St. Paul’s Cathedral, where it is to be built 
on a more extended and better-arranged plan. 
But, something much «xorc important than a mere 
regard to architectural arrangement, js the order 
established in thetscpice, which regulates the 
arrival and departure of the mails, the mode of for¬ 
warding letters, and tfieir reception and distribution. 
In these respects, the Englisl^ have attained to a 
degree of regularity and promptitude which deserve 
to be cited as models, and which powerfully con¬ 
tribute to the certlainty and despatch of the operations 
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of coramerce. This is a koidi wnicn wp snaii coti- 
sj/ief when treating of cinujntm. 

Customs. —Ii\ the monthVf February, 1814, the 
old Custom House was 4 f«)rteunibd by fire/ Alrthc 
accounts relative to this species of service, which 
were not then closed, and eoiisequently had not been 
laid either before the Treasury or Parliament, were 
destroyed;—a circumstance thfit^leaves a sad gap 
in the statistical documents relative to the navi¬ 
gation and commerce of the British empire, during 
the year ami a part of 1^11. 

The new Custom House, dOinpleted in 1817, is 
remarkable for th(‘ grandeifr tind ^regularity of its 
architecturc *. The facade, which fronts the Thames, 
produces a^very striking eifect: it is ornamented by 
two bas-reliefs. That to the,cast rcprebcnts the 
arrts and science's united, in order to promote the 
interests pf industry aiivl ('ommerco. That to the 
west represcnls tiu' varied wjstume and charac¬ 
teristic emblems of the difibrent countries with which 
England has commercial intercourse. In tlic centre 
• of the fapade is an inscription in bronze letter^* 
bearing the names of the f#unders of the building, 
and the date of its erection: higher up is a dial, 
supported by two ccjossal figures, Teprcsenting 
industry and plenty. The ground floor has a pi a- 

** It 18 480 leet by 108, aiid cost 167 ^050/. sterling, This 
buildmg was designed by Mr. David Laing. * 
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jedmg fiigfd of deps, leaifmg to a central entrancse, 
opening to the warehouses: above this entrance are 
the Royal* Anns, supported by statues emblema* 
tical o£ the ocean and c^-commerce. 

Ifi front oflhe fafade is a spacious quay, along 
which,* at high water, the vessel^ that come^to load or 
unload find a depth of water cscjual to nearly twenty 
feet. It is proposed to extend this quay to the tower 
on one side, and to London Bridge on the other. 

•The ground-floor is composed oAhe ^varehouses 
of the customs, of the oflSres of the inspectors of the 
river, gaugers of ships, boat registrars, &c. 

The upper-floors are divided into a great number 
of apartments containing the particular oflices of the 
customs of the pbrt of London, as wclJ as of the 
general customs of Great Britain. 

In the centre of the establishment is a hall, one 
hundred and ninety leet long, sixty-four broad, an^ 
fifty-five high, which is divided into three compart¬ 
ments by massive pillars, which support three sepa¬ 
rate domes, which arc all richly ornamented. This 
vast hall is warmed andw^ndlated according to a very 
ingenious process. Throughout the whole of the edi¬ 
fice, the most remarkable precautions have been taken 
against any possible accident by fire. Tlie doors 
which separate the principal divisions of the interior 
are of iron; they are so formed as to slide into the 
walls, from which, when required, they«can easily be 
drawn by means of a sort of windlass. During the 
night thestt door3''aro closed; the same can be done 
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in case of fire, to prevent flames from, extending 
to the parts of the builfllng which they insulate. 
Oi Qadi floor, the rooms^lappropriated .to the re¬ 
ception of thli valuable pap€^ of the establishment, 
are formed of incombustible jmatprials. • The regis¬ 
ters are every night deposited in* iron chesfe. 

• l 

Trinity House. —^This establishment is fcr the 
administration of the pilotage of tlie Thames and of 
the seas to the south of Great Britain. It is si¬ 
tuated in the open space that surrounds the tower 
of Lomlon. The building is net very spacious, but 
it is distinguished by the elegant simpUcity of its 
architecture. It was built the plans of Mr, 
Wyatt. 

The corpf>ration to which this building belongs, 
was instituted by Henry VIII., and its title awalicns 
recollections of the theological*ideas of this tyran¬ 
nical reformer*—The masters, wardens, and assist¬ 
ants of th^ c^poration, or brotherhood of the most 
glorious and indivisible Trinity, and of St. Cle¬ 
ment, in the parish of 4^#iptford-Stroucl, in the 
county of Kent*. ^ 

ft ^ 

The duty of this corporatiorl is to watch over the* 


* 1'he affairs of the corpoiaUon ai(* transacted m I^ndou, thoui;U 
tbe original establifehnicut, callftl the ptu (nt-house, is at Deptfoid. 
This coiporjt’on conslst^ nfa master, loui waid(ns, ei"lit assistants, 
eighteen cldcis, Und a great nunibci of youngei brethien. 1 he 
htt^r take nopait in the afiaiis of the (oipotation. Ihe eldeis 
are generally captains m the na\y, or ot mcickanl \cssj^U. 
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interests of the British n^igation, both warlike and 
mercantile.* In tins resj^ojct, it possesses very ex¬ 
tensive powers, the principal of which arc thp fol¬ 
lowing :—^to examine pupils in the mathematical 
classes of Christ’s IJospjta!; to examine the masters 
of all vessels; to appoint* pilots for the Thames ;‘to 
erect light-houses and signals for pilots along the 
coast; to grant^licenses to poor mariners, who do 
not enjoy the freedom of the city, to ferry upon the 
TJhaiaes; to direct the cleansing and deepening the 
bed of the river,^ ^-c. Whenever the corporation 
learns that some bank of sand or. other obstruction 
is forming in the river, it despatches its workmen 
and ballastmg-boats, tq labour at the same till it be 
completely reraeved. This corporation enjoys the 
exclusive privilege of furmshing the vessels that 
navigate the Thames with their necessary ballast, 
a privilege from which it derives very large profits. 
In fine, it is allowed to receive charitable dona¬ 
tions ; hence, every ^ear it succours a great number 
of indigent mariners. 
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.CHAPTER in. 
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The Fort of London, 




The establishments of t];ip commercial shipping 
being immediately below London Bridge, vessels 
not being able to advance farther* up the river are 
ranged on each side of the streanjj, in rows of. five, 
six, and even seven efceep, in an extent of lino 
of about HT-OO yards. In*lhis vast oxten^ the 
J’hames is, in many.placos,,sufficiently deep to 
allow the gt eater part of the vessel^ to remain afioai 
even at loW ■water. In the Hiiddlo of the river a 
wide space* is always-left open, even when the port 
is most frequented, that vessels may have a fr<‘c 
passage to sail up or down, whatever be their point 
of arrivaldeparture. The traveller, however his 
mind may have been prepared, and his imagination 
warmed, by splendid descriptions of the majesty 
of this spectacle, finds the/cality still far beyond his^ 
expectations. On the other haild, he is disagreeably 
surprised, when, instead of spacious quays, 
dered by regular ranges o^lofty warehouses and 
sumptuous edifices adapted to every branch of an 
univU^al cowimercc, he sees the river confined by 
upgainly walls.'^and palings, and clumsy piles; 
the whole surmounted by smoky ailtl irregular sheds 
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and houses that cover tlj^ese filthy bankk, without 
even leaving a free path Py the water-side for foot- 
passengers. * * 

Miserable, however, and offensive to tlie eye as 
this view is, it is compensated by certain advan¬ 
tages. If carts and waggons are unable to reach 
the* side, in order to bring and carry away the 
cargoes of vessels, yet these vessels themselves, on 
reaching the quay, have their decks immediately 
under tlie cranes'and pullies with which these ware¬ 
houses are furnished, so that goods are at once 
shipped and unshipped te-and from their peculiar 
depositaries. These warehouses arc themselves 
the d^ols into which the products of nature and art 
pour from all quarters of +he globe, to be afterwards 
distributed into the heart of the capital and tlic 
provinces. 

For many years ptist the Parliament has been en¬ 
gaged in the consideration of the best means of im¬ 
proving and embellishing the quays of thd Thames. 
The most eligible of a variety of plans for this pur¬ 
pose have been receive'? and remunerated by the 
Treasury, but no definitive choice has yet been 
made. In great meiisures of general utility the Bri- 
till Senate thinks it can never proceed with too 
^eat prudence and defiberation, in order that suffi¬ 
cient time may be allowed to every one for the due 
examination and discussion of the subject, for 
the completeness of the public object, and th^ecu- 
rity of private rights, whenever any plan, either 
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for tJiC change or the imjyovcment of <ih objcd of 
pyblic interest, is 
by d?n individual 
taken into consid,eration. TSie ©penness of this first 
step at once awakens publit attention. .The iifdi- 
vidiials or companies in whose favour the project is 
likely to operate assemble in order to demonstrate 


proposed h) the Legislature either 
or a conipany, it is almost always 


its utility, in petitions wherein its present and future 


advantages are stated under ew>ry point of view. 
On the other side, the companies or individuals fo 


whom the same project might prove detrimental 
unite their effortb 'to oppose it They place in tlie 
'strongest light the inconveiiien(5es they are likely to 
suffer from it, and every, argdnfbnt diat is calculated 
to retard the success of Iheir anfegoni&ts,' This 
contest is begun and carried on with an ardour and 
a selfishness that arc scarcely ejjediblc. Each party, 
believing itself called upon to look exclusively to 
its own cause, defends it with admirable talent, 
energy, and perseverance. Every petitioner finds 
in Parliament, either in a Mpmber of his own county 
or town, or one bound toTiis^own political party, a 
. protector, who, to the cold teasejnings detailed in the^ • 
petition, undertakes to add ihe more forcible pow(^s 
of his eloquence. When the,^documcnts of a parti-, 
cular measure are prcsqjited and supported in Par¬ 
liament, they arc imm^iately intrusted to a com¬ 
mitted whiclf is charged with the examination of 
the whole details, as wc have already explained 
with respect to the projects of canals. This com- 
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mittee consults the moqt celebrated professional 
men, versed in the particular branches of art or 
science under consideration; it considers the dif¬ 
ferent bearings of the «[uestion in a statistical point 
of view; it llalanofts the various arguments; it veri¬ 
fies the assertions and facts advanced on either side 
of the question: and lastly, it draws up a report to 
bo laid before the House, which is generally in a 
very, clear and simple styl#^, befitting subjects oi‘ 
importance thus analyzed for legislatives considera¬ 
tion. Nothing IS ue^glectod that can tend to throw 
any light ujion the project submitted to their deli¬ 
beration. This immense labour is abnost always 
• 

made public, whereby the partie-s interested are 
furnished wiUi l\e meanJs of making a leply. In a 
word, when the question regards some object of 
great moment, it is only after a second, and some¬ 
times even a third report, that die Parliament, fully 
insti acted on every j>oint of the reports themselves, 
by the light arising from the debates on the subject, 
votes upon tho question which it has thus fathomed 
with so much ])rudencd and scrupulous care, 

The project being onc<5 approved, and the’plan of 
the works determined upon, to the former slowness 
in deliberation succeeds activity and despatch in the 
execution; «nd tlie greatest enterprises are brought 
to a conclusion in a space of time, the shortness of 
which is not less astonishing than thif; immensity dt 
the labours and of the genius which triumphs over 
obstacles without number. 
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Tl\us it il tiiat* by applying the soleirfn forms of 
deliberative assemblies to the examination and dis- 
cufesion of every species of public good, and by di¬ 
recting the iioblo^ right of petition, not towards re¬ 
criminations and objects of‘a pitsonal nature, but 
to those of general utility, prudence of delibera¬ 
tion, publicity of rneasurep^ and that justice which 
such publicity commands, are united with the expe¬ 
rience of the scientific,*of artiste, and of practical 
men, as well as with the powerful activity of rirfi 
capitalists, who are ever aiixioins to employ their 
funds in n manner the most fikely to pro\e pro¬ 
ductive. 


By following such a course*presented ])y wisdom 

Itself, the British Parlianicfit has, sifiice the close of 

% 

the last century, sanctioned the infinitely important 
fluprovomciits that have taken,place in the police 
and commerce ot the Thames. It is scarcely twenty 


years ^iiice nearly the whole of the vessels that en¬ 
tered this 'port wen' obiigcci remain moored in 


the optm stream of the river.. The small Greenland 
basin ser\ed only for someTic^' vessels destined for 


jlho fishery upon the coast whpse name it bears. , 
The ships were con^cqucntl^t jammed one upon the 


Ollier, and a space of six mil^s in length by half a • 
mile in breadth, was not^suflicicnt for the vast con¬ 
course that assembled hero. In the midst of this im¬ 


mense quantity of vessels, it was impossible to 
prevent great delay in working a shig, as wdiJ as fre- 
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quent daniage. It was equally impo^ible tp pre¬ 
serve perfect order of any kind; and to prevent not 
cmly frauds committed against the public revenue, 
but also depredations upon individual property on 
board the vessel# In the interesting work pub¬ 
lished by Colquhoun upon the jwlice of the Thames, 
it will be seen to what amamazing extent the cunning 
and audacity ctf those depredators who preyed upon 
vessels of comiperce was carried. Tliey had a re¬ 
gular and ingenious organization, divided acconling 
to the nature of their arms, and the particular branch 
of the profession which they oxcrcisefi. The light 
horsemm were def?tined for expedition-^ by night; 
the hcai'^ Horsemen*, fdr those by day. llierc were 
brigades of fciieves, ‘cooper.", smiths, breakers, 
cleavers, boat lifters, general receivers, Every 
evening, detachments of these bodies were des¬ 
patched to make an attack on such and such a vessel, 
at a certain lixcd hour; and this act of dt'predatioii 

r 

was carried into effect with all the unanimity, the 
silence, die promptitude, and the intrepidity of a 
military enterprise. * 

The example winch, for more than a century, 
had been set by the port of Liverpool, pointed out 
to the metropolis the true remedy for these evils 
which retarded the prosperity of cc«nmcrce, and 
vitiated in their very source the morals of a nu¬ 
merous class of citizens. A resolution was formed 
in London to have basins sufricientiy large to pon- 
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tain vessels laden with the more preciowff products, 
which would have the two-fold advantage of placing 
sifch products beyond the re’ach of depredators, and 
of rendering of more easy and effectual application 
to the vessels themselves, tiic efforts of ,a police 
which had been instituted with li view to pul a slop 
to such a system of robbery. 


VoL. II 


D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DockSi Buildings^ Yardsy 

By the term dock, derived from the Greek 
a receptacle, the English understand a basin in which 
vessels are kept^afioat. They call those places in 
whi(5i vessels lie, dry Grar>ing~docks. Lastly, the 
term dock applies equally to stocks for the construc¬ 
tion of vessels ; hence *he expression Dock-yard^, 
which is appropriated to the yards that contain these 
stocks. . ‘ * 

It was only in 1800 that those vast basins which 
have so much increased the commercial prosperity 
of the metropolis b^gan hrst to be carried into exe¬ 
cution. We shall give a description of them in the 
order in which they lie, in descending the course of 
the Thames. They are all situated on the northern 
side of the river. Tlje first, called the London 
Docks, is just below th^site of the tower, in a pro- 
».jecting elbow of the riVfer. After more than three, 
years of examination and discussion, an Act of Par- 
iiament, dated the 20th of June, 1800, authorized a 
company to erect this magnificent establishment. 
We shall give an outline of the principal provisions 
of this act; they may serve as a bads for the com- 
panies which may hereafter be instituted in our 
ports, foifaccelerating the prorgess of our commerce 
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The fund<*holders have five per cent, annual intercut guaranteed 
upon the capital which they advance; the dividends can never 
eibceed ten per cent. The capital «()f the company shall be in the 
first instance 1,300,000/. sterling, and may be increased to 300,000/. 
more. The interest of the loans desUned'to complete this capital, 
shall be paid in preference to the dividend. The pcoprietors of 
from 500/. to* 1,000/., 1,000/. to 5,000/., 5,000/. to 10,000/., 
10,000/. and upwards have one, two, three votes, in their re¬ 
spective proportion. ^ • 

Thus no one can have more than four votes in the general 
meetings. In case the numbef of votes is cqaal, the president ha^ 
a casting voice. In order to vote, it is necessary to have been a 
share-holder tw'elve months. Nine proprietors are sufficient to 
call a general meeting, indepen'dent of the half-yearly meetings, 
for the examination of the current ac^ounts. 

After having laid down these preljmipary bases, the act enu¬ 
merates the parishes, and points ojjt tlie particular spots, whether 
public or privaj;p property, on which the company may establish 
its dock, quays, and warehouses. It is authorized to treat for 
five years from the date, of its cstablishrqcnt, for the purchase o 
land and buildingjs necessary for this purpose, and to have recourse 
to a jury, if a private arrangement is not found sufficient. 

The compqpiy is empowered to enclose its establishment with a 
line of wall; to supply its basins with the waters of the Thames; 
to construct bridges wherever the fijrther communication requires 
it, and to lay down pipes and provide sewers, subject to the 
superintendence of the Commissidhers of Sewers. 

The company engaged to complete the works in seven years, 
and the progress was directed to be annually laid before Parliament, 
by the managing committee. 

The company is bound to p^bserve a certain depth of the river 
before the entrance of the dock. It is prohibited from building 
vessels. ** 

Xlie dock rate is thus fixed at per tou, according to^the official 
guaging of the ships: First, For every ship that traffiiis between 

D2 
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London and tire ports of Great Britain and the Scottish Isles, 
Is ,; Second, Ireland, and the Isles of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, 
France, from Ushant to Duli];irk; the coasts of Flanders, Gcr< 
many, and Denmark, as far as Klsineur, Is. 5d ,; Third, North of 
Klsineur, and ^ the Baltic, ]«. 6d .; Fourth South of Ushant to 
Cape St. Viiicent, Newfoundland, the Canaries, the Azores, Is. 9d .: 
Fifth, Europe to the south of Cape St. Vincent, the Mediterranean, 
Africa, the two Americas, tbe„South Sea Fisheries, 2s.; Sixth, 
The East Indies, and eastern A^a, ^rc., 2s. 6d. 

The merchandise shipped or unshipped within the docks, pays a 
duty which is not to exceed the current rate of 17.08, in the port of 
London, for anchorage, moorage, housing, Src. The offierse of 
customs are not to giv6 a certificate of discharge to the captains of 

I 

vessels but upon view of a rcceip*^ for dues to the dock-company, 
regularly delivered by the oriicei’s of this company. 

Every vessel that arrives hden with more than twenty pipes of 
wine or brandy is obliged to enter the London docks. If laden 
with fruit, it cun, pi'eviously to entering the docks, land its cargo 
any where else. A vessel may remain six weeks to unlade in the 
docks, and two weeks lotjger by paying one farthing per ton; for 
every week beyond this period, a halfpenny per ton is paid. 

The directors appoint a dock-master to superintend the entranre, 
station, moorage, and departure of vessels. The <«ct specifies a 
variety of precautions against fire on board of ships. Every indi¬ 
vidual who wilfully sets firc'to or endamages any vessel or its 
cargo, or any other propcity within the enclosure of the docks, 
^incurs the penalty of death without benefit of clergy. 

Of the various fines levied upon those who infringe the com¬ 
pany's regulations, those which exceed 40 shillings are paid int) 
the company's funds. Th6sc under 40 shillings are to be thus 
divided:—a third to the fund of«aailors, belonging to the mer¬ 
chants' service; a third to watermen disabled in the service of the 
London docks ; a third to the watchmen and sefvants of the dock, 
who are incapacitated in a similar way. « 
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Wc will now proceed to describe the place itself. 
The London-Dock (the larger) is a rectangle, the 
Idnger sides of which run'from east to west. The 
lower entrance is by a cut which opens into a long 
basin, communicating with th€ dock* by a short 
canal: this Is called the Wapping entrance. Higher 
up the river there is another canal which leads to 
the south-west angle of the dock: this is the entrance 
called the Hermitage, of which vfe give a plan, with 
the excellent locks by which it is closed. Fof this 
plan 1 am indebted to my old friend Mr. J. Rennie, 
whom T had the misforfUne to* lose during my last 
visit to England. * ■ • 

Mr. Rennie was the engineer who prepared the 
plans, and directed the exesution of Ahe‘great works 
of the London Dock, To foim an idea of the im- 
jKirtance of these works, it will be sufficient to detail 
some of the principal dimensions: 

The Dock, properly so callt d, is 420 yards in length, 27^ yards 
in breadth, and 29 feet in depth ; itu superficies is equal to 
25 ajeres, that of the basin is above two and a. half acres, and if to 
this space be added the ground occiq.^ed by the warehouses, the 
sheds and the qqays, it will be Jound that the whole premises 
contain a superficies of 110 acres. 

' With the exception of those ships? that trade to the East and 
West Indies, every >cs»el, whether R^glish or foreign, may enter 
the London Dock, upon paying,thc dtitics, to unship their cargoes, 
or take in a new lading. 

For the convenience of business ranges of sheds, low, and of a 
very simple construction, have been erected along the sides of the 
dock and near the edges of the quays, into which the cargoes arc 
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removed. Behind these sheds, and in a parallel direction to them, 
stands a lino of magnificent warehouses, four stories high, with 
spacious vaults, into which the casks arc conveyed by inclined 
planes. These warehouses arc built with regularity and solidity, 
but without an^ pretensions to ornament. IjTothing, however, can 
be more inlposing than the effect of the whole, of the grandeur of 
which some idea may be formed, by considering that these build* 
ings occupy a superficies of 120,000 square yards. 

In front of the warehouses, and along the whole length of the 
sheds, arc iron railways; others cross these at right angles, leading 
from jhe quay to the-warehouses, and, in some instances, to their 
interior. Oblique lines of connexion facilitate the communication 
of the former rail-ways with the latter. • 

As the edges of these rail-wayr rise in a*small degree only above 
the level of the pavemcrh, carriages can ' pass over without 


damaging them, and without being impeded by them. 

To the cast of dock a rai^c of warehouses has been built for 
the reception of tobacco. Before this expensive ^production was 

a 

stored in secure places, and defended by high walls, it was a great 


object of the system o|^ plunder and fraud, carried on upon the 
river. The finest and most extensive of these warehouses, which 


of itself covers a space of six acres is the work of Mr. Alexander. 


This distinguished architect has here made a roost judicious com¬ 
bination of wood and iron*. 


* Pillars of cast-iron, placed at equal intervals, and ranged in 
parallel lines, also equidistant.'prcsent a succession of colonnades, 
surmounted by iron arches of a very singular form. These arches 
go ofi'in pairs from the two contiguous columns; they are equally 
inclined upon the plan, the one towards the right and the other 
towards the left of a plane passing^through the axis of the two co¬ 
lumns : they have the form of hyperboles, the summit of which 
would be the upper point of the arc. The s\pnmit supports the 
beam, which, passing perpendicularly upon it, at the same time 
holds it in its place. These beams are the raising-plates of* two 
roofs whidi arc equally inclined, though in opposite directions. 
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On^the other side of a short caiud, ^nd close to 

this warehouse, is a second which covers above 

* • 

17,000 square yards. * •* 

Its construction is evidently upon the same prin¬ 
ciple as the last-mpntioned.* But in the present 
instance, th6 idea which Mr. Al6xander afterwards 
followed up, is in some measure still rude, and the 
progress of art is very perceptible in a comparison 
of the two buildings*. ^ ^ 

We have already stated, that the London D6cks? 
are the general dep6t for wines and brandy. The 
pipes of wine and pieces'of brahdy are kept in the 
vaults, which occupy the sathe- superficies as the 
warehouses; these vaults are groined, and their 


iiaviiig their junction resting perpendicularly over the ranges of 
columns, which are hollow, and receive waters of the gutter. 
This water is conveyed into the Thames by means of underground- 
pipes. The roof is composed of two distinct parts, the upper of 
which is separi^ed from the lower by muilions, betw<*en which, a 
glared aperture admits an oblique light,•the rays of which pass 
under the principal beam, and give a sufficient illumination through 
the whole extent of the warehouse.. *■ ^ 

I’hat part of the upper roof, from which the aforesaid muilions 
spring, presents a horizontal plane* formed by transvci*se beams, 
from the middle of which arise; 1st, a vertical prop going up to 
the ridge, and, by means of an iron stirrup, relieving a beam in¬ 
stead of pressing upon it; $dly, from arcs-boutans passing diago¬ 
nally from this point to the heads of the four muilions, which form 
a square round it. The execution of this shed is not less remark¬ 
able than its desigt^ 

* In one of these warehouses, stands a large fhrnace in which the 
leaves of the waste tobacco are burnt, from the gshes of which the 
alkali which they contain is collected. 
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piers serve p,s supports to the columns of the ware¬ 
houses aboVe. The visitors who come to view these 
vaults, are provided with lights, in the same manner 
as if they were about to descend the the catacombs 
of Naples Of Rome*. . ^ 

Having now explained the formation'of the Lon¬ 
don Dock company, and its local arrangements, wc 
shall proceed to give soipe account of the principles 
of its different works and machinery. Its works 
began about the closfe of 1800. A term of seven 
years was allowed for their completion, and in the 
January of 1805, the establishment was opened to 
merchant vessels bni the erection of the walls and 
the necks of the second entrance basin, required 
much more time. The ecausc of this delay arose 
from peculiar difficulties thrown in thd way by the 
owners of certain houses, which it was necessary 
to pull down in order to form the quays of the 
cntrance-basinf. 


* The lamps furnisheJ fStr this purpose are of lead, and of 
a hemi-spherical form ; they are affixed to a long handle, and can 
be inclined very considcraby \\ithout cither extipguibhing them or 
spilling the oil. 

# 

t During the work, a steam-engine was constantly employed in 
exhausting the waters that filtered into the excavation prepared 
for the entrai»ce-babin. This m^^chinc, constructed by Watt and 
Boulton, was of twenty-horse power, and commonly raised nine 
yards cubic of water per minute, to the height ol^irty-threc feet; it 
.consumed two bushels of coal an hour. I'his engine turns a drum 
bearing a long endless chain; this chain has a horizontal direction, 
and glided upon rollers in order that in no part it may be impeded 
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* 

The locks of the London-Docks have all their 

• * • 

parts perfectly adapted to each other, and are of the 
most* admirable construction. The gates, like all 
those whose size exceeds from 20 to 23 feet, instead 
of being straight* like ours, are curved 'on the side 
on which the water presses. This is the place to 
examine which of the two systems offers the greater 
advantages. With us, pi;ejudice ig decidedly in 
favour of straight gates. Hence, when in my 
“ Mi'moire^ mtr la Marine^ Ics*Fonts at Chaus- 
stes dc France et d'Angleierre,"' ^ appeared to give 
the preference to curved gates; some very skilful 
engineers at first pronouncechagainst this opinion. 

At a later period, howcver»tl\p natural correctness 
of their judgments, and the* results of experiment,— 
results wiiidli they were unwilling to believe upon 
my first assertion,—liave led them to adopt this 
principle. 


by trlction. * It is rcccivetl iijion a second circular driiin, which 
has an occontric pin, the action of which causes the piston on a 
pow'crful pump to lise and fall alte/flak’ly. 

As the chain might become more or less lengthened by the exten¬ 
sion or wear of its links, or by the •variations of temperature, it was 
necessary so to contri\e that it should constantly press with equal 
force upon both the drums, to receive the motion of the one and 
transmit it to the other. For this purpose, between two parallel 
uprights, between which the endless chain passed^a heav^ roller, 
which mounts, dcsceiuls, and turns freely upon a groove, piesses 
upon the upper jjart of the chain. By this constant w'eight, what¬ 
ever be the shaking of the machine, or the variations of the 
leagth and oscillations of the chain, still this chain exerts an 
equally constant tension upon the drums. * • 
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Another ,very important difference observable 
between the hydraulic architecture of the English, 
and that of the French;* is the form of the wajls of 
their quays. We give the exterior face of these 
walls, the straight ibrm of an inclihed plane ; while 
the interior face, that which is in contact with the 
ground, is in the form of a vertical plane. The 
English give bgth these ^ces a curved form; begin¬ 
ning almost perpendicularly and without a curve at 
the upper part; the curvature increases and takes a 
sloping direction* which is less rapid as it ap- 
proaches the lower courses of the work. In works 
executed with great •care and precision, these 
courses, instead of being horizontal, are perpendicu¬ 
lar to the exterior surface of the wall. (See plate.) 

We shall, in succession, demonstrate'the advan¬ 
tages of locks with convex gates, and tjuays with 
concave walls. 

Belidor has attempted to compare the resistance 
of curved gates with that of straight ones*'*. I must 
confess I am somewhat surprised he should have 
fallen into such a theoretical error, as that upon 
which he rests his argument. 


• See Belidob’s Architecture HydrauUque^ liv. i. “ Sur la per¬ 
fection des ecluscs." M. Dupin has published, at full length, the 
passage in which he discusses this question, but we have not 
thought it necessary to give the translation of it. 
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We must in the first .p]^ce point out their im¬ 
portance, both with regard to British commerce, and 
the capitalists to* whom this maj^nificeut establish¬ 
ment owes .its origin, an establishment surpassing 
in grandeur and magnificence that of any other 
maritime city*. * 

On the banks of the Thames there is only a certain 
number of places wherer ships can load and unload,; 
these are called legal qm^s, because tlieir position 
has been determined by the legislature. Their ex¬ 
tent has always been too limited. These quays 
being almost all of them private property, the owners 
have always exerted their personal influence to pre¬ 
vent the increase of their number; while, at the 
same time they coalegced to keep up the renting of 
them and of the warehouses as iiigh as possible. 

Such inconveniences, serious for vessels of every 

-r—- 

* The management of the affairs of this company is intrustetl 
to twenty-one directors, who must gc share-holders to a consider¬ 
able amount in the funds of the company; eight among them, at 
least, must belong to the corporation of the city of London. An¬ 
nually, four new* directors arc elected in the room of an equal* 
number going out of office ; but every 6fth year, five are elected 
and five go out, by which means the directors arc entire]}' renewed 
in the space of five years. In January and July, a general meeting 
is held to proceed to election^ and to examine the state of the 
funds and the reports concerning the expenditure for keeping up 
and improving tb ** establishment. Every shareholder is entitled to 
attend these meetings; but the right of voting is vested in those ouly 
wlft) possess shares to the amount of at least 500A sterling; the 
latter can vote by proxy. 
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description„were more particularly so to those laden 
with the rich produce of the West Indies. These 
vessels arrived in numerous fleets, which, all;on a 
sudden, filled the port of London, and they could 
only approach slowly, and in succession, to the 
places allotted for die landing of their cargoes; thus 
the most of them were unladen by lighters, at a 
great distance from the warehouses destined for the 
reception of colonial produce. 

• These multiplied obstacles, and the confusion to 
which they naturally gave rise, amidst a countless 
throng of vessels engaged in every description of 
commerce, facilitate” depredations to a degree 
almost incredibje, though unquestionable. Accord¬ 
ing to the very circumstantial account submitted, in 
1810, by my friend Mr. George Hibbert, to the ge¬ 
neral meeting of share-holders? it appears, that before 
the establishment of their docks the robberies com¬ 
mitted every year upon the colonial produce which 
entered the port of London, exceeded th6 hundredth 
part of the indigo, cocoa, wines, logwood, ginger, 
^c,; the fiftieth of the«bugars, and the fortieth of the 
rums! During the years 1799, 180,0, and 1801, 
alone, these depredations amounted to a loss equal 
to 1,214,600/.! According to this calculation, and 
taking into,account the increase of commerce, as 
well as the rise of colonial produce, for seven 
years, dating from the opening of the West India 
docks, the capital saved to British commerce 
amouutsix) 2,702,642/., nearly one million of which 
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would have been lost to the revenue in* the ancient 
order of. things. 

From the establishment of the docks, commerce 
has derived the advantages of a.greater expedition 
in the unshipping of their merchandise, a more rapid 
sale, and a reduction of eighteen per cent, on the 
expenses of unloading and warehousing. The hulls 
of vessels moored in still water, and* sheltered from 
the effects of the tides a^e better preserved, but es¬ 
pecially their rigging and cables; whilst, on* the 
other hand, these vessels are perfectly free from de¬ 
predations, in a well guarded enclosure. 

With respect to Governm^Tt; they have gained 
not only the duties levied updn that great portion of 
the merchandise formerly sinuggled, but they have 
also been able to reduce their expenditure, by em¬ 
ploying a much smaller number pf agents to collect 
the customs and excise duties, in docks well guarded, 
and in warehouses so spacious and regular, where 
each species of produce, subject .to a different duty, 
is stored in a separate placq, 

But, in rendering these grt?at and important ser¬ 
vices to commerce in general, to trading vessels, 
and to the public treasury, the West India Docks* 
Company have themselves acquired large profits;, 
their original capital amounted to 500,000/., they 
raised it to 1,200,000/. which returned an interest 
of ten per cdht. The revenues of the company 
amounted in 1809 to 330,023/.; in 1813 to 449,421/.; 
in 1817 to 297,539/.; in 1819 to 24^,770/.* 
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Up to tho year 1818 the company had accumu* 
lated nearly 800,000/, on their economies, which 
capital was left in reserve to cover future deficits. 
In the same year, having reduced the entry duties,* 
they were compelled to take a part of the above- 
mentioned sum, to make way for the deficit which 
this measure occasioned in the returns of the years 
1818 and 1819, in order to pay the same dividend 
of ten per cent to the share-holders—^thus, from 1800 
to 1817, the original capital, amounting to 1,200,000/. 
brought to the ‘company an annual dividend of 
120,000/. besides an economy of 800,000/.! We 
will now proceed to the description of the establish¬ 
ments from which huch important results are 
derived. 


• The present rate is «ight-pence per hundred weight of sugar; 
one penny per gallon for rum; one shilling and six-pence per 
hundredweight for coffee; two-shillings and sixpence per hun¬ 
dred weight for cotton, ^c. The following is a detail of the ex¬ 
penditure of the cstablislfment, for the year ISIP, the total amount 


of which is 151,644/. , 

Workmen and servants ‘ . • . * £50^121 

Officers of the duck. 21,300 

Charities, donations to free schools . . 760 

Invalids of the dock ..... 5l6 

, Taxes. 13,320 

Fire insurances. 1,300 

Cooperage materials, ^c. . • . . , 16,766 

Buildings and construction of road-ways . 21,111 

Improvements and repairs . . Ip,025 

Sundries .; 7,513 

# 


151,644 
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The West India Docks are on the left bank of 
the Thames, at the distance of about one mile and 
a half below the London Dhcks; they are situated 
on the base of a tongue of land of ihe Isle of Dogs, 
a sort of peninsula formed by a long circuit of the 
river. The docks have an entrance at each extre¬ 
mity of this circuit. South.of the docks and parallel 
to their length is the city canal, by means of*which 
the long turn of the riv^r may be avoided, as has 
been observed in describing* the canals, of which 
London is the centre. Vol. I., Book 4, Chap. 4. 
But as in order to gain the advantage offered by the 
canal, a toll is to be paid, fttost Captains prefer 
following the common course of the river* which, 
when the tide serves, does* not occasion a loss of 
more than two hours’ time. It has been found more 
advantagcoife to make *11118 canal^ serve as a recep¬ 
tacle for dismantled ships, laid up in ordinary; they 
are ranged on a line of about a mile in length, and 
present a magnificent sight, when viewed from the 
right bank of the river. 

The West India docks are much superior to the 
London, both, in extent and regularity*. Tliese 
vast works have been undertaken and executed by 
an association of private individuals, and by means 


* M. Dupin, to give an idea to his countrymen of the magni¬ 
tude of these docks, enters here into a comparison, which can be 
understood only by those who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
topography of Paris, and which it has therefore appealed to us 
unnecessary to translate. 
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of a mere»svbscription; twenty-seven months have 
sufficed to accomplish such prodigies^ The exca¬ 
vations of the West India docks began on the 12th of 
July, 1800; and*, as early as the month of Septem¬ 
ber, 1802, Vessels^entered the iijiportdock. 

At the highest tides the depth of water in the two 
docks is twenty-four feet^; they are formed parallel to 
each other; their common length is about 890 yards. 
The largest, which,has a superficies of above thirty 
acrefe, is destined to those vessels returning from the 
West Indies, which deposit their cargoes in the 
warehouses of this artificial port. The second, the 
superficies of whichrfs about twenty-five acres, re¬ 
ceives the vessels.lakl up in ordinary, or taking 
their outward-bound cargoes. These docks, with 
their basins, and the locks which connect them with 
the river, present ^an area of sixty-eight acres of 
groimd, excavated by human hands, for the recep¬ 
tion and moorage of vessels; the total superficies, 
including that of the quays and warehouses, is 140 
acres. 

A 

During the busy season this establishment em¬ 
ploys as many as 2600 workmen, ^c. It can admit, 
at the same time, 204 vessels in the import, and 195 
in the export dock, forming a total of 120,000 tons. 
During th§ first fifteen years, 7,260 vessels entered 
them. In fine, upon the quays, under the sheds, and 
in the warehouses, there have been ^een deposited 
at the same time 148.563 barrels or casks of sugar; 
70,875 barrels'and 433,648 bags of cofifce; 35,158 
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pipes of rum and Madeira wine; 14,021 Wgs of ma¬ 
hogany ;. 21,350 tons of logwood, ^c. 

Nothing appears more simple than the idea of 
forming separate docks for the loading and unloading 
of importations and exportations; yet, infinite as the 
advantages which it affords are, in preventing confu¬ 
sion and the frauds which it*naturally produces, the 
English 'constructed docks for more than a century 

before this idea struck them. * , 

• • • 

At the upper and lower entrances of the two docks 
a basin* presents three locks of ^communication; 
the first communicates with the Thames—the water 
is kept in it by means of double gates ; the second 
and third locks lead respcctivefy ilito the export and 
import docks—they have also double gates. By 
this means the vessels arc able to come in and go 
out independently of the state of the tide; they may 
remain in the basin as long as is judged convenient. 
The water of the docks being but very little higher 
than that of the basins, it does not press violently 
on the gates of the locks. It should also be observed 
that this water having had time •to settle in its pre¬ 
vious passage through the bhsin, when introduced 
into the docks hardly deposits any sediment. 

The docks lie in the direction of west to east, 
inclining a little towards t^je south. The principal 
entrance, that of the Import Dock, is in the midst 
of the smaller %ide to the west, which faces Lon- 

* The upper basin, at Limehouse, is about tw^ acres ilk super* 
ficies; the lower one, at Blackwall, is about. si.\ acres. 

VoL.II, E 
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(lou; in CDijimg from the city, wc reacTi it by a 
branch of the Commercial Road. 

■ 

William Jcssop, whose name has already ^been 
mentioned among the engineers to whom the con¬ 
struction Ox the canals of England has been in¬ 
trusted, furnished 'the plans of the West India 
Docks, and directed their execution—a monument 
whicli^ will perpetuate his memory. The mode of 
construction which we have described, in speak¬ 
ing of the London-Dock, as to quays with concave 
linings, lock-gates forming a sweep, and iron-bridges, 
was first put in practice in die establishment now 
under considerationts After the death of William 
Jcssop, the di^ectipnof these works was intrusted 
to J. Rennie. » 

The object most essential to explain, with 
regard to the West India Docks, is the system on 
whicli die warehouses and sheds have been con¬ 
structed, as well as different operations carried on 
in each. In order to proceed methodically, we 
will ilrst describe the Import-Dock. Visitors 
cntvT them tltrough a gate, where they arc required 
by the porters to produce a ticket of admission, 
signed by one of the directors. Upon a pedestal 
Hieing us, is the statue of a merchant of London, 
who contybuted greatly to the establishment of the 
docks, as wxU as to dicir subsequent prosperity. 

The statue is in cast-iron; on one^fthe pedestals 
is tlic following inscription, engraved upon a plate 
of brass;— 
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“ To perpetuate on thib bpot, the ineinory p{ ilobert 
Milligan, a merchant in Loudon, to whose genius, perse¬ 
verance, and paternal care, the suriuunding great work 
pnincipally owes its design, accompli&hmcut, and regu¬ 
lations, the directors and proprietors, deprived by Ins 
death, on the 21st«May, 180<), ot the continuance ol’ Ins 
invaluable services, *by tiieii uuanimous vote caused 
this statue to be erected.’' 

We find ourselves at one. end of a. wide alJicy or 
road, eight hundred and eighty yards in length, 
formed by a range of sheds on the right, running in* 
a parallel line with the northern quay of the Import- 
Dock, and on the left, by a line of warehouses, all 
of one heiglit, and composed of*!six stories, including 
the ground-floor; although the* fronts of these build¬ 
ings are not Hush, and present a number of breaks 
not sufficiently motived, the whole arrangement 
is both simple and convenient*. In the front 
of each of these buildings, is a perpendicular line 
of door-ways, through which the casks of sugar 
are let down. An iron crane is used tor this 
purpose. 

The sheds, which run in a parallel line with the 
warehouses, arp of wood, but supported by cx)lumns 
of cast-iron, about ten feet ten inches in height. The 


* In order to prevent robberjsi the windows have* outside, an 
Iron-grating, the bars of which have small points directed towards 
each square formc^d^y them. I'hese points, in economizing a great 
quantity of metal, adbrd as secure a defence, as if, being continued, 
they formed a double number of bars: the wliqjc is cov^cred with 
lattice-work. 


£2 
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capital of .tljese columns is also of iron. The con¬ 
struction of the roof is simple, but firm and admi¬ 
rably executed; all the timbers arc both neatly 
wrought and painted. 

The sheds are paved with large slabs of granite, 
except in the space opposite the cranes on the edge 
of the water, where, instead of these slabs, the 
pavement is, composed of plates of cast-iron. 
Though they are four feet square, I did not find a 
single one broken ; wnile, on the contrary, many of 
the granite slabs were. This fact may serve to 
show what the powei of iron is, when used as a 
pavement over which loaded wagons arc to pass. 

The trucks ^‘mplpyed to carry the casks contain¬ 
ing the colonial produce, are of* a simple structure, 
and very easily managed. Upon one of these trucks, 
two men can draw from l'>0(i to 2*^00 pounds. The 
casks are taken from the cranes used in unlad¬ 
ing die vessels, to th(* loot of the large warehouses ; 
and placed immediately under cranes similar in 
construction to those employed on the quays, but 
smaller. The casks^are then heaved up to the floor 
story, allotted for the particular kind^of commodity 
' which they contain. If any ol* these casks are found 
to be damaged, they are repaired under the shed, 
previous to their being deposited in the warehouses. 
As this repair takes place upon an iron pavement, 
there is no loss, even of the smallest quantity, of 
the valuable commodities which they contain, such 
as coffee, sugar, cjc. All these operations are 
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executed with a degree of regularity, activity, and 
skill, altogether admirable ^nd striking; and upon 
these*particulars I particularly dwell, because we 
are far behind the English in this kindj of manual 
labour, so essential* both to the, economy and de¬ 
spatch of commercial operations. 

The system concerning *1110 warehouses, sheds, 
and machines, which we have just described, is the 
same through the whole extent.of the quays situated, 
north and east of the Import-Dock. Wc will now 
pass on to the southern quay. 

The shed nearest to the dock is the most re- 
markable of all for its structure. The pillars which 
support it, as well as the frame-work of the roof, 
arc entirely gf iron; the latter is covered with large 
slabs of slate: this is one of the most elegant fabrics 
due to the talents of the celebrated J. Rennie. Its 
middle corresponds with the middle of the Import- 
Dock ; it is lour hundred and forty-three yards in 
length. 

To form an idea of the difficulty of constructing 
so vast a slied with solidity, it*is sufficient to re¬ 
member how much cold and heat affect iron, and 
arc apt to distend or contract it, even when this 
metal is least exposed to the usual variations of 
temperature. Tliis incoiwcnience, however, has 
been guarded against in a most ingenious manner. 
The iron beam?, which run from one column to the 
others and which are supported by smg.ll arches, do 
not join closely; but a small interval is left between 
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their extreme points, which otherwise would* be in 
contact. At the same time, the otter parts of the 
structure are so perfectly joined, that they prevent 
the latituiijnhl action which might result from the 
longitudinal play thus allowed to these beams. 

At the back of this shed, and in the centre, is an 
old warehouse, which contains wine on the ground- 
floor and first-floor, and cotton on the second. Right 
and left of this warehouse, and upon an equal 
width, have been constructed two wooden sheds 
supported by iron columns, and iron circular sup¬ 
ports ; skylights have been opened in the roof to 
throw in the light from above. The columns are 
hollow, and receive the water which runs from the 
roof. The frame is of wood; but cast-iron has 
been employed, 1st, io case the timbers in the 
places where they are Joined and are fastened 
together; 2ndly, to prevent their contact inti lose 
points where they might suffer from the pressure, 
or get heated and rot, on account of the vegetable 
fermentation, and the dampness of the atmosphere. 
Finally, bolts of wrought-iron, with screws, keep 
together those parts of the frame which might tend 
to separate from each other. This combination of 
wood and iron would be particularly advantageous 
in the cofistruction of the naval establishments of 
the ports of France, where wood is cheaper, and iron 
more expensive than in England. 

Undf r the sheds, constructed of wood and iron, 
are spacious and very fine cellars, in which the rum 
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and spirits brought from the islands afc 'deposited. 
The pillars of these cellar^ are octagonal, and are 
of slone; but the whole arch is of brick, and ex¬ 
tremely flat. In the midst of each rar^e of vaults, 
and in the direction of caefi row of casks, are iron- 
ways, upon which the heaviest casks are rolled with 
the greatest ease. It was of great importance' 
that, in a place where rum and spirituous liquors 
of a very inflammable nature are kept, the men enr- 
ployed in the service should be able to ilo their 
work without lamps or lanterns; this object hci:» 
been attained by means worthy our notice. 


In the 6rst place, Iho cclhivs arc ligirtctl by vcitical takni 
from tlic interior of the sheds .ibo\V them. At the ke^, m'Ik'k cm. 
arches cross each other, a well *)f cylindrical Ibiin has been mad* 
in the masonry, by which the light descends into the celKu, as b^ 
the lantern of a dome. On a level with the door of these slu tK. 
plates of cast-iron cover those wells or apertures, in wlu-.h aie 
fixed five lens, a central one, and the four others round it. Tlu sc 
lens are of the same discription as those called illuminators, winch 
are used by the English in the decks and ports of their vessels 
to light the oflicers’ births, and the dftrk parts of the Itiwcr dock'. 
We have adopted this mode of lighting in our ships of war; hut it , 
would be found particularly convenient in the subterranean part* 
of our public buildings. 

Independently of the vertical lights obtained in the manner ui'Jt 
described, a horizontal light, procured by means <>f reflectors, has 
been most ingeniously used; tlie idea of this contrivance is iUk' to 
a mere jounieymau cooper. On one side the cellars leceivt' an 
oblique light, through a range of windows opening upon a ditch 
surrounded by iron rails, in the same manner as hiis been <lc- 
scribed in speaking of the subterranean parts of the London Docks: 
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but on tlic opposite side windows of equal width, though not so 
high, open under the iron •shed, into apeitures.of a scmi*conical 
form. Just above them, in a perpendicular direction, pait oT the roof 
of the shed is glazed. The light descending hence is reflected by a 
metallic mirror, inclined and forming an angle of 45% placed 
inside the cone. This reflector is formed, of sheets of tin, nailed 
upon a long boaid; the greatest attention is paid to its being kept 
blight. 

Near each window, on the opposite side, is another reflector, 
equally of tin, placed on an upright and portable stand, so that it 
can be turned upon axis,^in order lo thiow the light wherever 
It* may be wanted. The woikmeii ha\c smaller hand reflet tors 
fixed upon a handle, "/hich they caify about, and use to duett 
the light into the daikci parts of the cellar, which is done by 
holding them so as to reflect the rays of light wliitli lall fiom above 
upon the large mirror. The light thus obtaiiu'd is sufficiently 
strong to enable them to see the most minute work. 

The lowering and conveying of the casks within 
the collars are managed with an ingenuity and 
economy not less remarkable. 

Under the wooden and iron sheds, already dtsciibcci, instead of 
the wells, closed hyaplileof iron, with illuminatois to throw 
light into the cellars, are setn, at intervals, open walls, of an el¬ 
liptical form, and ot a sufficient size, for a cask placed hoi i/ontally 
to descend without difficulty, iron cianc bungs the task per- 
pcndiCuUi to the opening, luweis it, deposits it bilow, urdiaws it 
up. Ihc roachiiiciy used m drawing up or lowciiiig the casks is 
^piiiate fium the ciaiie itself. 

• 

The details upon which* I have entered* may 


* ]\r. Dupin has, indeed, entered most leaincdly into minute details 
couceniuig tfic machines employed in Knglaiid, paiticulaily in the 
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perhaps appear too minute; but we must ilot deceive 
ourselves: it is by the care that is taken in improving 
the simplest operation, that the English have suc¬ 
ceeded in producing the greatest results in the 
shortest space of time, and by modes the most eco¬ 
nomical. It is this spirit of improvement in things 
of a secondary nature, that I should wish, first of 
all, to see introduced into our arsenals, and kl\ our 
establishments of privatiJ industry, in the end, that 
we might afterwards carry our endeavours to things 
of a higher order. • 

Iron rail-ways had been cstablishc4on the quays 
of the West India Docks, in the same manner as in 
the London Docks; but upoil its hav’ing been found 
that they impeded the traffic, they have been re¬ 
placed by roads formed of large slabs, smooth and 
closely joined, upon which the frjetion of the wheels 
is very inconsiderable. In the middle of the pave¬ 
ment are two rows of these slabs, which run parallel 
with the quays and warehouses; opposite each 
crane, situated on the edge of the quay, a double row 
of the same slabs leads directly to the door of the 


London, the West India, and the East India Docks ; these details, 
delivered with all the clearness oX an excellent math(*mdtician, arc 
especially addiessed to the French, and intended to shew how ad¬ 
vantageous it woniitl be i'or them tt) imitate the objects they de¬ 
scribe. We have, therefore, abstained from translating them en¬ 
tirely^ thinking they would not have the sainc^ degree of utility 
with us.—(iVo<e 0 / TtumIhIq) •) * 
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warehouse, or to the sloping passage by which 
goods are introduced into the vaults below' These 
cranes, extremely powerful, are of cast iron; the 
chain whicl^is used* to raise the gopds, after passing 
over the wheel at the jib end of the crane, descends, 
supported by rollers and rolled upon the first hori¬ 
zontal barrel. This barrel has a cogged wheel, which 
acts upon a pinion borne upon an equally horizontal 
axiSf which itseF carries a cogged wheel acting upon 
the pinion of a third axis, ^^hich is immediately 
turned by the handle. A plain wheel, fix('d upon 
the latter axis, is furnished with a curb called the 
break, which is made to act by a small iron lever. 

The most interesting part of these cranes is the 
ingenious manner with which their power may be 
increased or diminished, according as weights, 
more or less considerable, arc to be raised. By 
this contrivance the same men may work them, 
whatever may be the object they have to raise, 
without calling new hands to assist, a thing doubly 
advantageous, with regard to economy of time and 
to safety; as the employing additional hands, in 
► case of urgency, was afmost always attended with 
accidents, on account of their inexperience. 

' East of the establishment we have described, 
Mr. Rennib has lately constructed a new shed, 
under cover of which the mahogany brought from 
the West Indies is deposited. This Wlding is not 
only remarkable for its strupcture, but particularly 
for the ingenious machine in use there, for piling 
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up and taking down the enormous logs brought 
under ‘this shed. This system has fhe advantage 
of producing considerable effects with a small num¬ 
ber of hands: k furnishes^thc mcanaof piling up 
and moving the greatest possible number of logs in 
a given space of time. The savings which resulted 
from the economy in manual labour during \hc first 
six months, were sufficient to defray the cost of this 
machine, * • • • . 

The shed under which those improventents have been carried 
into oirert, is composetl of two contiguous bays; the guiter be¬ 
tween them, which is coinnion to both, is supported by sixteen 
cast-iron columns, about twenly*on<i feet in height. The beams aie. 
curved like those of a ship, to resist the powerful efforts resulting 
from the momentary suspension of the mahogany logs 

These sixteen columns are in couples, with the exception of 
two, which coVrespond with free passages; the series of columns 
are thus disposed: 2,2, 1,2 2 2,1,2,2. Opposite each couple 
of columns is a pile of wood, under each bay. I'here arc seven 
piles, or tiers, one with another, and perpendicular to the direction 
of the columns. Immediately above the centre of each tier of logs, 
the ceiling of the shed is open, on a width of above three feet. On 
each side of this opening or run, the <?S’oss-timbcrs support a strong 

beam (lougrinc). l^pon each of^hem an iron rail-way has been • 

% 

fi.xed, plain on the outside, but cogged on the opposite; thus is 


* Before employing the iron road-ways and machines we are 
going to describe, these logs were moved by means of tackles 
which were strjj^ck on the head of a mast, the foot of which was 
fixed in the ground, while the head was held by stays, which were 
long on one side and shortened on the other, to bring the head per¬ 
pendicular to the log which was to be raised; tbi# means was 
slow and required a great number of hands. 
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foitned a road-way running perpendicularly over each tier, and on 
its whole length. Upon these rail-ways goes a carriage or ma¬ 
chine ; it has four wheels, plain in the part which runs upon 
the smooth part of the rail-way, but cogged in relief on the outside, 
so as to catch in the teeth of the rails. Arother cogged wheel 
acts upon one of those of the carriage, as itrcll as upon the pinion, 
the tree of which carries a handle, with which one single man 
sets the machine in motion, even when loaded with the heaviest 
log. On the other extremity of the machine is an aperture which 
may have single or double action, according to the effect to be 
prpduc«>d. This tree cariics a chain which rolls itself upon a 
large barrel, placed horizontally, and having a groove in a spiral 
line in which the chain is received. At the other end the chain is 
divided into two parts, each of them having a sharp hook, in order 
to seize more firmly the piece of mahogany to be moved. The 
axle-tree just described has two handles; and is worked by four 
men only; five hands are therefore suffici(*nt to move the maho¬ 
gany logs, some of which weigh as much as five tons. 

The shed we have just described reaches the wall of enclosure 
of the Import Dock. Thi$ wall, instead of running in a straight 
line, is composed of plain and circular parts, combined in a very 
singular manner. This wall is very high for its thickness, and in 
giving it this circuitous shape, it was no doubt extended to make it 
stand firmer. It is thus that a simple playing card, bent in the 
form of an S, or of an M, can easily stand upright, which it cannot 
do when it is not bent. At intervals the straight parts of the wall 
* of this enclosure have iron gates, sio made as to render it impossible 
to open them on the outside, and through which the casks of rum 
are taken out. Merchants pay the excise duties for these spirits 
only at the time of its being taken outi which proves a great ad¬ 
vantage to them! 

South of the enclosure in question, commences 
the northern quay of the Export-Dock. By the side 
of this quay runs a range of sheds which present 
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nothing remarkable; they are surrounded by rails. 
These sheds serve for the deposit of such goods as 
are .brought in the dock,* for vessels taking their 
outward-bound cargo. 

I saw in theseT docks a diving-bell. Stationed in a 
boat, which is used to bring from the bottom of the 
water heavy or bulky articles. This bell resem¬ 
bles that which I have described, and of* which 
I have given a plan in my work on the f'orce 
Navale. * * • • 

For cleansing the docks and basins, use is made 
of a drag, placed in a boat and put in action by 
steam. The great economy resulting from tliis 
machine is such, owing to-thfjwise manner with 
which the directors have profited of their local ad¬ 
vantages, that one ton of mud may be dragged up 
and conveyed out of the premises of the establish¬ 
ment for 1^. 4rf., a result almost incredible in a 
country where labour is necessarily so dear, I 
was the first to make known in France this happy 
usage of the power of steam; a company has 
since been formed in order to*apply it to our public 
works. 


East India Docks, 


These are exclusively reserved for the vessels 
employed in the trade of the East Indies. These 
docks were erected the last of all. ‘In July, 1803, 
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Bast India, Docks, 


an Act of ^Parliament authorized the institution of 
a company which formed the plans of this enter¬ 
prise, and carried them into execution*. 

It is essential not to confound the East India 
Company with that of t^e docks, or with any com¬ 
pany of ship-owners. 

The functions and enterprises of the former 
company arc of such magnitude as not to allow 
them to extend them. They manage their com¬ 
mercial affairs oil a large scale, without having any 
thing to do with the construction of ships, or equip¬ 
ping them on their own account, which is done by 
the owners; or attending to their reception at their 
arrival in London,^ which is done by the Dock 
Company. Tlie East India Company appoint the 
captain and officers of the vessels employed in their 
service; superintend the equipment and ismantling 
of vessels, and pay* the Dock Company, as well as 


* The administration of the company is vested in thirteen di» 
lectors, elected in fourths ^'very year. Every fourth year, four 
nominations are made instead of three. The directors must 
jpossess, at least, twenty shaves; I’our of them must also he directors 
of the East India (/Oinpany. The genci al interests and accounts of 
the company, are laid before two general meetings, held in January 
•and July. The possessors of five shares and upwards liave alone 
the right to vole. Jlesides this, it is necessary that they should 
either be actually directors of the East India Company, or have 
been during ten years; or that they should posse^ at least 500/. in 
the funds appropriated to the equipment of vessels that navigate 
for this company, or be the hu&hands, agents, or trustees of a pro¬ 
prietor holdbg suefi funds. 
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the compajiy of ship-owners for the freight, and the 
moorage in the docks. 

Hpwever, these two secondary institutions are 
not altogether strangers to the mother-company. 

A certain numbef of the directors of thd latter must 
form a part of the principal managers of the two 
others. By tliis means, the East India Company 
are able to maintain a sufficient degree of influence, 
to introduce into the auxiliary parts of their service 
that unanimity of views and that spirit of co¬ 
operation which concur to the general good, and are 
the surest means of promoting it. 

Though the ships employed in the East India 
service draw a very c'onsiderablc depth of water, 
they occupy comparatively* but a small superficies; 
besides, considering the immense value of their 
cargoes, their numbers can neycr be great; and 
lastly, their voyage*, taking a very considerable 
length of time, there can be but few ships at anchor¬ 
age, compared to those on their passage: conse¬ 
quently, the docks prepared for these vessels do 
not require to be of such cjftent as those appro¬ 
priated to the active, rapid, and multifarious com-^ 
merce of the colonies and American states. Hence 
the capital of the East India Docks is but the third, 
of that devoted to the West India Docks.*. 


’ Having already described the structure of the walls of the 
qu^s, the gales of the locks, the turning-bridges and cranes, the 
forms of which sac peculiar to the muiitimc works of IjUigUady it 
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The establishment which we are about to de¬ 
scribe, being intended for the reception of vessels 
laden with the most vafuable produce, it is sub¬ 
jected to measures.of a police, whose regulations 
are much stricter than those of *the other docks. 
Business does not commence till rather late in the 
morning, and at three g’clock in the afternoon in 
winter, and, at the latest, four in summer, the 
ringing of a bell announces }hat the gates are about 
tb be closed. All work ceases, and, all at once, the 
men, clerks, and visitors*, as well as horses, 
carts, c^’c., quit the establishment. In fine, for the 
same reasons, the docks are surrounded by very 
high walls. 

The merchandise imported is not deposited 
within the enclosure of the docks, but is carried 
away without delay, by meafis of a great number 
of carriages mounted on four wheels, of small and 
almost equal dimensions. Those carriages carry a 
long,large, and deep chest; they resemble, both in 


were a useless repetition to cnt^r into the same details in speaking 
*of the East India Docks. It will be sutHcieiit to state, that the 
Import-Dock has a superficies of nineteen acres, the Expoit- 
,Dock ten, and the basin three, (the two docks are connected with 
this basin by two short locks,) total surface, thirty-two. Hence 
we see, that tfus suiface is not half of the East India Docks and 
basins. The depth of these docks, measured from the level of the 
quays, is twenty-seven feet. * 

* These are allowed to enter only with tickets of admission, 
and dunng*the work-hours. 
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size and appearance, those caravans used by wan¬ 
dering people, and which contain their lyhole family. 
The 3 fcare closed on every side by planks closely 
joined, and have but one opening, which is behind; 
this door has a idck, and is Secured by tars of iron 
and two strong padlocks. 

Each wagon, which is drawn by two, three, or four 
horses, is brought to the edge of the* Import Quay; 
it is opened immediately to receive the goods 
unsliipped from the vessel; the casks, bales, 
are stowed in it, as in the hold of a vessel* The 
door is then locked, and the wagon takes its direc¬ 
tion homewards through that beautiful Commercial 
Road, which was purposely* cofistructed as a tho¬ 
roughfare from the docks tef the city. 

The Export-Dock is the first we come to, on 
passing through the 'principal, entrance. It is 
separated from the Import-Dock by a high wall, in 
which are doors of communication, Vessels come 
from the Thames by a lock opening in the west of 
the basin. I noticed over this lock, an iron-bridge 
for foot passengers, which is*of a very light and 
handsome form, and four feet in breadth. 

The East-India Docks, having to receive vessels 
of the greatest burthen, are deeper than any of the . 
rest; they have never less than twenty-three feet of 
water. 

To the weSt of the Import-Dock without the 


* On the wi'storu side of the Tmpoit-Dock, stands a great ma- 
VOL. II. F 
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wall of enclosure, we see a group of buildings of a 
handsome appearance, and which appear quite new. 
They belong to the Company, and serve as ware- 
houses. 

Outside of the docks, along the bank of the 
Thames, is a park of anchors, cannon, and projec¬ 
tiles, for the vessels employed by the company. It 
is terminated by a quay, near which ships of consi¬ 
derable burden can come at high water. 

DOCKS AND BUILDING-YARDS OF THE PORT OF 

LONDON. 

Ip, on quitting the West-India Docks, we follow the 
left bank of the Thames, we find a great number of 
yards, principally used for repairing and rc-fitting 
the vast number of vessels, tfiat crowd iX all seasons 
into the port of London. 

Some of these yards have docks, sufficiently deep 

and spacious to float vessels ready equipped for 

sea, stores of masts, ^c.; all have dry-docks, slips 

and stocks, for building, repairing, careening, §rc. 

* 

Bnmsmck-Dock, 

This yard is the most considerable of all those 
employed for the purposes of commerce. It was 


chine forjnasting, worked from the iuteiior of Mr. Peny’s*dock, 
of which we shall shortly speak. 
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erected by Mr. Perry. The vessels destined for 
the service of the East-India Company, and which 
for that reason are called East-India-Men^, are 
principally buill^ there; for in’the language of a 
nation essentially sea-faring, the name of man is 
given, as an honorary title, to the most important 
vessels, both of the government and commercial 
navy. 

The arsenal of which nve speak, (lor it truly merits 
that name, both from the tonnage and rank of the 
vessels constructed) there, contains four large slips, 
a very spacious floating-dock, forges, saw-yard, in a 
word, all the establishments necessarily attached to 
a naval building-yard. The shops of the different 
trades are built of wood or brick, in the plainest way, 
and without any tastej are kept up with but little 
care ; they would seem rather tonndicate the decline 
of an establishment, than its increasing riches and 
prosperity. I have visited many other dock-yards 
upon the banks of the Thames, and have generally 
found their work-shops very^ mean. They have 
nothing remarkable but their dry-docks f and stocks- 


* The vessels which arc being built, are placed upon inclined, 
slips. 1 was present in this Dock-yard at the launch of a vessel 
destined for the East India Company’s service. TKe directors of 
the company had all the honours of the fete. 

t 7 hey are composed of two long straight sides, rather ap¬ 
proaching each other at the entrance, and meeting in a lialf circle 
at life other extremit}'. • , 

Many of tiiese docks are built of brick; the more modern are of 

F 2 
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At present we see, on the banks of the Thames, 
but very few of those ^ old dry-docks which were 
formed of the hull of a vessel, half buried ill the 
ground. 1^6 also-but rarely meet with those gates 
in three connected pieces, which are put down when 
a ship enters the dock, and are taken away when 
she quits the stocks. We have described them in 
treating of the* Force Navale, Vol. II. Arsenal at 
Chatham. . • 

t • ' 


this kind ; still the* greater part, fron: motives of economy, are con¬ 
structed of the timbers of old broken-up vessels. Rut brick-work 
is so little expensive, as the bricks are made upon the spot itself, 
with the clay that *is drawn; by the ballast steam-machines, from 
the bed of the Thames, that thp proprietors of such establishments 
prefer this species of material, the most durable, and the least sub¬ 
ject to unforeseen accidents. 

Some of these docks have a number ot steps ; «othcis have but 
very few, but those large and more elevated; others have none at 
all. In the latter, ladders are employed to descend t(» the lowei 
paits. These docks liave generally small flights of steps, which 
rest against the circular j)art that terminates the extremity oppo¬ 
site the entrance. In general the bottom is above the level of low 
water-mark. After the vessel has been introduced at high tide, the 
waters are suft’ered to rctir^, the vessel is left dry, and the gates are 
shut. These gates necessanl3j open against the water; their form 
‘ is almost always the same as that of the gates that close the fluating- 
docks; they sweep out in the form of a vertical cylinder, on the side 
which resists the pressure of the water. 
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BOOK 11. 


EASTERN COAST OF ENGLAND. 

• 

CHAPTER I. 

Left Bank of the Thames. 

The Bassin of the Thames * is one of the most ex¬ 
tensive and rich of Great Britain; it is also ex¬ 
tremely populous, as may be seen from the following 
table, in which are included all the counties within 
its limits: — 


t ountiuk. , 

• Population 

( eiisus of littl .0 

squMC mites 

Inhabitant* 
I 17 sq, miles. 

Kent . . . 

. . . aoo,oo() 

5)21 

326 

Surrey . . 

. . . 40f),700 

757 

.537 

Berks . 

. . . 134,700 

756 

178 


* The French understand, by the word Bossm, all the territory 
through which the river flows, from its Source to its mouth. The 
bassin extends on both sides of the^iver as far as the declivity of 
the soil towards its bed, from the neighbouring springs and rivers, ' 
to bring their waters into its stream. Thus, for instance, the county 
of Lincoln forms a part of the bassin of the Wash, as well as of 
that of the Humber; that is to say, two-thirds of its^ territory in¬ 
cline towards the Wash, and pour their water into it; whilst the 
other third, having a diflferent inclination, looks to the Humber, and 
contributes to its increase. Having thus explained the meaning of 
the word bassin, so freciueutly used by M. Dupin, wl may fierhaps 
be ahowed to Anglicise it for the sake of cleatncss.-y-f^Nbic ^ 
the Translator,) 
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C«antiM 

Oxford . . . . 

Fopulatlon 
Ccitku^ ot jm. 

. 139,800 

Square mllet 

751. 

lahabtuuiu bj 
tq mile. 

186 

* 

Buckingham . . , 

. . J 3f),800 

740 

185 

Hertford . . . , 

. 132,400 

528 

251 

Middlesex . *. * . 

, . 1,167,500 

281 

4,154 

Essex . 

. 295,300 

1,532 

192 

Suffolk . 

, . 276,000 

1,512 

182 

Total of the bassin of 
the Thames, 

1 2;989,200 

7,780 

384 

Total of Great 
Britain. . . . • 

1 14,355,800 

89,-930 

159 


Consequently the Bassin of the Thames occupies 
more than the eleventh part of the territory of England 
and Scotland united; and on this eleventh part of its 
territory is accumulated the fifth of the British po¬ 
pulation ! We think that the points of comparison 
we are about to draw will not be without interest to 
our fellow-countrymen, and even to foreigners. 

COMPARATIVE POPULATION. 

Of the basin (bassin) of the Thames, to the whole 

extent of Great Britain . . . . as 1 to 

Of the basin of the Seine to the whole of France, as 1 to 5 

COMPARATIVE SUPERFICIES. 

’ Of the basin of the Thames to the whole of Great 

Britain.. as 1 to 11^ 

Of the basin of the Seine to the whole of France as 1 to 9 

*rOPULATJ[ON BY THE SQUARE MILE, 

Basin of the Thames, 3S4 inhabitants. 

Basin of the Seine, 184 inhabitants. 


ThuSj on an equal superficies, the population of 
the Bassin of the Thames is double that of those 
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parts of France which border on the Seine! It 
must b.e remarked, that in 17d0, before the canals 
of England had yet been formed, the popula¬ 
tion on the banks of the Thames was but half 
what it is at present. We a'te, therefore, at present, 
at the point that England was at that period, and if 
we follow the same course she has since pursued, 
we shall arrive at the same term. -This is the ma¬ 
thematical conclusion to which all. our calculations 
lead; this is the moral conclusion to which all thos*e 
considerations lead, which are founded upon the 
true principles of the prosperity of nations. 

On an extent of 150 miles, above London bridge, 
the Thames is navigable for'baflrges*; it is navigable 
for vessels of very considerable tonnage, from this 
bridge to the sea, an extent of sixty miles, making 
in the wholb *210 miles. The*numerous rivers and 
canals that supply this river with their waters, ex¬ 
tend its navigation in various ramifications through¬ 
out the interior of England, as we have already ex¬ 
plained .—See the preceding Volume, 

The tides also rise to a con^derablc height in the 
port of London; the greatest rise thus: at 

The London Docks . . 18 feet. 

The West India Docks . • 19 feet. 

The East India Docks • . 18 feef 8 inches. 

The northbm bank of the Thames, from the me¬ 
tropolis to the sea, presents neither rivers, ports, nor 
towns deserving our notice. All fhat ife see in 
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front of Gravesend is a fort erected to defend this 
passage of the river, which immediately below this 
position widens so considerably, that no battery 
erected upon its banks coiild extend the range of its 
fire to the opposite shore, 

A little before reaching the cape that advances 
farthest to the south, wc seethe hamlet of Southend, 
or limit of the south. This place, and many others 
on both the banks of the Thames, arc much fre¬ 
quented during the bathing season. Below South- 
end the coast begins to turn to the north, and after¬ 
wards to the west, as far as the gulf of the Wash, 
which is in a southern direction. This sweep of 
coast, which forms an immense oval, binds the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

Following the coast, after quitting the mouth of 
the Thames, we Cf)me to the mouths of the little 
river Crouch, the alluvions of which have formed 
several deltas. Foulness is the principal, and that 
which advances farthest into the sea. This river is 
navigable only to a distaijce of little more than 
eleven miles. 

About ten miles north* of the mouth of the Crouch 
is the cape, at which terminates, on the south, the 
.beautiful bay of the Blackwater, which receives the 
waters of the Chelmar and of a great number of 
little rivers. The works undertaken to render the 
Blackwater and the Chelmer navigable, belong to a 
company instituted by the 6th and 33d acts- of 
Geo. III! At the place where colliers can land, on 
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coming from the sea, and which, on that atcount, is 
called Cfllli&r's Reach, a do^ has been .constructed, 
which serves for the reception of ships. The Chel- 
mer is rendered navigable as far as Chelmsford, a 
town containing 4000 inhabifants, and which is the 
principal city of Essex. During tlie late war, two 
very considerable ranges* of barracks had been 
built on its territory, for the cantonment of upwards 
of 4,000 soldiers, who were tQ protcict the Tefl bank 
of the Thames against the landing of the French. 

The northern coast of the bay of Blackwatcr also 
receives the waters of the river Colne; ships go up 
to Wivenhoc, where there is a large dock-yard. 
Small vessels can proceed as fSr as Colchester, a 
town, which within its territory, and that of its 
liberties, contained a population of 14,016 inhabi¬ 
tants, according to the* census of. 1821, It was, as 
its name indicates, a Roman town, and is situated 
upon an eminence, a position well adapted for de¬ 
fence, according to the system of warfare pursued by 
the ancients. The ancient fortifications were demo¬ 
lished during the civil wars, under Charles I., but 
the castle still subsists; it wSs built by the Normans . 
with Roman bricks, which doubtless came from the 
ancient ramparts. The river navigation and oyster 
fisheries add much to the riches of Colchester. 

At the distance of about fifteen miles from 
the bay of Slackwater, begins another bay still 
more important, which receives the waters of the 
Stour and Orwell, two rivers that present a bed of 
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considerable breadth near their mouth. The Stour 
is navigably, on a distance of twenty-eight miles, as 
far as Sudbury, a town, the name of which will ever 
live in the annals jof British industry. It is there 
that Edward III. settled the Flemish, who, in the 
fourteenth century, came to teach the English the 
method of working wool jipon frames. The progress 
made in this art soon rendered Sudbury rich and 
populous It is true, that later other towns have 
Surpassed it; still, it has not ceased to be remark¬ 
able for its manufactures of woollen stulFs, particu¬ 
larly for its crapes for mourning, and buntine for 
flags. Neyland and Manningtree, two small market 
towns, whose manufactures of woollen stuffs also 
form their principal riches, arc situated, like Sud¬ 
bury, on the banks of the Stour. 

Harwich, built ypon a peninsula at the mouth of 
this river, is rich and couimerciaJ. It possesses a 
dock-yard and arsenal, belonging to government; 
but since the improvements made in its larger esta¬ 
blishments of this kind, the government makes no 
farther use of it, except for refitting ships, in time of 
war. The principal resources of the town consist 
in its hot and cold sea-water baths, and artificial 
mineral water, its fishery, and the building of mer¬ 
chant-vessels. Its bay, formed of the mouths of 
the Stour and the Orwell, is safe and commodious. 
In fine, its port is the point of arrival* and departure 

* In 1821 this town still recHoned 3,£)5D inhabitnnts, 
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for the packet-boats to and from Holland •and Bel¬ 
gium. It was during the period of the gr^at struggle 
between the English and the Dutch, that the bay of 
Harwich assumed an important aspect. More 
than once, during this furibus contest, not less 
than a hundred men of war and three hundred 
merchantmen have been moored at the same time 
in tliis bay. 

In front of Harwich is the fort of Landguard, 
which commands the entrance of the bay, and near 
which is the only navigable channel for vessels of 
great burden: at high water it is surrounded on all 
sides by the sea. 

The Orwell, which falls into the sea opposite this 
port, is navigable for largb vessels as far up as 
Ipswich, a town containing 17,186 inhabitants. 
The port of* Ipswich was almost tilled up by the 
alluvions of the river; but, by an Act of Parliament 
obtained some few years since, such measures have 
been taken as are likely to render it of safe and 
easy access. Ipswich possesses a college, four 
charity-schools, and a librar/, formed by public 
subscription. During the 4ate war, barracks vrere. 
built near this town for ten thousand soldiers. 

A company, authorized by Acts 33 and 45 Geo. III., 
has rendered the Orwell navigable from -Ipswich to 
Stowmarket, where there is a considerable rope- 
manufactory fbr merchant-vessels. 

North of the bay of Harwich, the Deben empties 
itself into the sea at Felix-Stow; it is navigable to 
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the distance of ten miles, as far as Woodbridge, a 
town containing 4,000 inhabitants, and which has 
many dock-yards. 

On returning tp the coast, and continuing our 
route, we come to the two small rivers, the Aide and 
the Blyth, which are navigable a few miles only 
from their mouth. 

Orford, near the mouth of the Aide, was formerly 
a flourishing port, but has been destroyed by sands 
•and alluvions. Aldborough, also situated upon the 
Aide, is a Roman town, where many antiquities 
have been found ; like Orford, it has entirely fallen 
from its former splendour. 

Southwold, built ahthe mouth of the Blyth, carries 
on a considerable commerce, the principal objects 
of which are fishing and sea-salt; its population is 
1,676 souls. A canal pafallel to the Blyth, and 
nine miles long, runs from Southwold to Hales- 
worth, which latter town contains 2,166 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

In proceeding towards the north, we cannot but 
remark the picturesque situation of Lowestoff*, a 
town built upon the premontory, the most eastward 
of all the British coast, and known to seamen by 
the light-house that has been erected upon it*. 
The beauty of its situation renders it a favourite 


* During the winter, the coast wc arc now visiting is very dan¬ 
gerous; it is lighted by a great number of light-houses,•esta¬ 
blished aMhc most essential places. 
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bathing-place during the summer months. It is 
the cod-fishery in the north, and that ©(herrings in 
the more neighbouring seas* that form the principal 
riches of this town. It returned 3,675 inhabitants 
in 1821. During the war of 1778, two* forts were 
built, one to the south, and the other to the north of 
Lowestoff. 

We now come to Yarmouth, a port admirably 
situated for connecting tlje maritime navigation of tiie 
nortli of Europe, witli the inland navigation of th6 
county of Suffolk. The Waveney and the Thuron 
empty themselves into the Yare, the mouth of which 
gives its name to the ])ort and town of Yarmouth. 

The Waveney, which runs towards the north¬ 
west, separates the counties of Suffolk and Nor¬ 
folk ; it passes by Beccles, a town of 3,493 inha¬ 
bitants ; it is navigabld to the c^stance of twenty- 
live miles, as far as Bungay, another town nearly 
equally populous. Beccles and Bungay are the 
market-towns to which the farmers of the country 
round bring their produce destined for the Yar¬ 
mouth trade. * 

The Yare is navigable to*die distance of twenty-^ 
two miles, as far as the capital of Norfolk, Norwich, 
the population of which amounts to 50,288 souls; , 
this is the most important town of all tlio peninsula 
comprised between the Thames and the Wash. It 
is flourishing,*both on account of its commerce and 
manufactures. It manufactures camlets and bom¬ 
bazine, which ar(‘ exported to tlie East Indies. It 
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consumes principally the wool produced in the 
counties of,Lincoln and Leicester. ‘ For some time 
past, it has also commenced the manufacturing of 
canvass, cotton, and silk. We cannot omit noticing 
the intercourse and Inutual dependence existing 
between Norwich and Yarmouth, on account of their 
commercial transactions. The latter town is the 
outlet through •which the goods manufactured in the 
former find their way to foreign markets ; while the 
Forrner is the principal cause of the active shipping 
of the latter. We have already noticed, that a 
similar dependence subsists between Hull and Leeds, 
Manchester and Liverpool. From Yarmouth, the 
productions of Norwich and of Norfolk are directly 
conveyed to Russia, S^veden, Denmark, and Hol¬ 
land, and by tlie extensive commerce of England, to 
all the other parts of the globe. 

This shipping, added to the advantages derived 
from the herring and mackerel fislieries, has raised 
the population of Yarmoutli to 18,040 inhabitants. 
This town finds an additional source of wealth in 
the great numbers*of visiters who resort hither 
, during the bathing season*, either for the purposes 
of health or amusement. The port established in 


* In one of the sea-bathing establishments, the sea-water is 
raised and brought into the baths by means of .maebiuery. Near 
this building is the pier of the harbour, which is upwards of 
one hundred an^ fifty yards long, and twenty-six wide fit the 
summit. 
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the bed of the Yare, is remarkable for the beauty 
of its quay, the width of which is, in some parts, as 
muclf as 154 yards. Yarmouth is embellished by 
a column 140 feet high, erected in ^ honour of 
Nelson, whom the county of'Norfolk ranks among 
the most renowned of her sons. 

We have observed, that the river Thurn falls into 
the Yare opposite Yarmouth. There are two rivers 
of this name which joia, anc^ cross, almost alright 
angles ; that which does not run down to Yarmouth,’ 
falls into the sea, in the north of this town. From 
this place to Lynn, situated at the extremity of the 
Wash, there is* no other navigable river. Nothing 
else presents itself than Clay Haven, which is an 
open road, near which are many adjoining villages 
which bear the name of Burnham. It was in one 
of these villages that Admiral Horatio Nelson was 
born. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Bassin of the Wash. 

I 

The gulf of thfe Wash receives the waters of a great 
number of rivers, which intersect a very flat and 
marshy country, called for this reason the Fen 
District. The ‘Bassin of the Wash com})rehends 
the following territory: 


( UUUtitS. 

• ' ropulauon 

square Miles. 

Inhabit, b, sq. mile 

Norfolk . . 

. . 3p 1,300 

2,092 

16*7 

Cambridge . 

. . 124,400 

858 

145 

Kedford . . 

. . 85,400 

40*3 

184 

Huntington . 

.r . 49,800 

370 

124 

Northampton 

. . 16*5,800 

1,018 

163 

Rutland , . 

. . 18,900 

148 

127 

Lincoln, (p 

. . 19i2,j3J 

1,831 

105 

Total . . 

. . 988,133 




By this table, it will be seen that the bassin 
of the Wash is, proportionally, much less popu¬ 
lous than that of the Thames. But nature threw 
immense difficulties in the cultivating and rendering 
habitable a country, the greater part of which is 
covered by stagnant and unsalubriohs waters. As 
far back as the middle age, it was found necessary 
to call in the aid of all the resources of the industry 
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of Holland, in order to save this country from 
inundations, and to recover those plains^ then alter¬ 
nately overflowed by the sea and by rivers. In 
carrying these works into execution, advantage has 
been taken of this great mass of waters, in forming 
canals for the inland navigation, which have power¬ 
fully contributed to the prosperity of the country. 

In order to describe with regularity the marshy 
country of which the gulf pf th^ Wash is^ as 
its very name indicates, the pool or drain, we 
will consider this gulf as the centfe of our course, 
which we will in turn direct east and south, west 
and north. 

Li/mi-Reg{s * presents the flr^t port of any conse- 


• It is so named, to distinguish it from several villages of the 
name of Lynn, which are all'situated in Norfolk. 

Before quitting Norfolk, let us observe t£e system of high-roads 
which traverse this country as well as Suffolk. Three roads of 
the first order, from London, cross these two counties; the eastern 
one leads to the sea-towns, through Chelmsford, Colchester, Ips¬ 
wich, Yarmouth, and Norwich. From Ipswich, a road branching 
off towards the interior, leads to Harwic^. The central road passes 
Newmarket, a town celebrated for its horse-races; it reaches the 
sea, north of the town of Great Walsingham. Lastly, the northern 
road passes through Cambridge, Kly and Lynn, and follows the" 
eastern coast of the Wash, as far as Burnham. 

Cross-roads unite Norwich, Newmarket, and Cambridge, Ips¬ 
wich, Bury Saint Edmunds and Ely ; and lastly, Lynn and Nor¬ 
wich, through Thetford, Brandon, and Mildcnhall. 

It is remarkable, that the interior of the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, should have no navigation canal. That from 
London to Cambridge, is the only one that touches these counties; 
with the navigation of the river Lea, it fonills, frons Lynn to 
London, the eastern limit of the artificial navigation of England. 

VoL. II. G 
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quence in the south-east of the Wash. This town, 
which reckons 12,253 inhabitants, is built at the 
confluence of the Lynn and the Great-Ouse; it 
carries abroad an extensive and considerable trade, 
employs a great number of small vessels on the 
coast, and does a great deal of business with the 
inland counties, by means of the rivers of which it 
is the outlet. A fort, and some other places of 
defence, protect this town on the north, as well as 
its port established near the mouth and in tlie bed 
of the Great-Ouse. 

If from the port of Lynn wc ascend the eastern 
bank of the Great-Ouse, we find, ist, the Lynn, 
navigable to Narborough, a small market-town ; 
2ndly, the Stoke, navigable as far as Stoke Ferry : 
3dly, the Little-Ouse, navigable through Brandon, 
a very mercantile town, as far as Thetford, at the 
confluence of the Little-Ouse and the Thet. During 
the Heptarchy, Thetford was the capital of the 
country possessed by the English of the east or 
East Angles. Under Edward III., it was still an 
episcopal town*, which counted twenty churches 
•and eight monasteries. At present it ranks only as 
a market-town, containing about 2,500 persons. 
It carries on a great trade in com, which is exported 
from Norfolk; breweries and founderies add to this 




* Sinctf the decline of Thetford, the episcopal see has been 
removed to Norwich, winch is now made the capital of Norfolk. 
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source of riches. 4th, the Lark, navigable by Mil- 
denhall,* as far as Bury Saint Edmunds, so named, 
becaifse it is the burial-place of Saint Edmund, who 
was massacred bj the Danes, in 870. , The popu¬ 
lation of this town has risen to 10,000 souls. 
Mention is made of its halls for the sale of wool, 
its market-place, its meat-market, ^c.; 5thly, the 
Cam, navigable as far as Cambridge. There we 
reach the line of inland navigation, explained in the 
chapter on the hydraulic Communications of London, 
(See the ])receding Vol.J; Cthly, the Ivel, navigable 
as far as Biggleswade, a mercantile town, which 
reckons 2,500* inhabitants ; 7thly,^ Bedford, the 
capital of the small county of tlie same name, con¬ 
taining 5,460 inhabitants. It is surprising that the 
Great-Ouse has not been rendered navigable beyond 
Bedford, as far as the Grand Junction Canal, which 
this river crosses. Were this elfected, the trade 
carried on by the towns situated on the Wash, 
would be united to the general system of the inland 
navigation. , 

We will now descend the Great-Ouse, following 
its left bank. Tlie first place worthy of notice is* 
Huntingdon, the capital of the county of the same 
name. This town, which, in the middle age, could 
reckon as many as fifteen churches, is now reduced to 
four parishes, ^and has not more than 2,800 inha¬ 
bitants. Below Huntingdon is Saint Ives, a town 
of 2^ i 77 souls. Some distance henee, a.commu¬ 
nication-canal branches ott’, and extends as far as 
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Wisbeacli. It joins the lower part of the main 
stream of the Great-Ouse, by three other branches, 
running in a pai^el direction, at a short distance 
from each other, and which are distinguished by 
the names of the old and new river of Bedford. 

A little below the confluence of the Cam with the 
Great-Ouse, is the episcopal town of Ely, whose 
cathedral is gefterally admired. This edifice, which 
was founded by the Normans, at the conquest, 
was not completed till three centuries after. In 
1821 the population of Ely had increased to the 
number of 5,079. The situation of this town is very 
unfavourable*, on account of the immense marshes 
by which it is surrounded. However, since the 
year 1754, owing to the patriotic zeal of Bishop 
Mawson, the works for draining, and the fine em¬ 
bankment of the Guse, have tended to render the 
country more salubrious, and enabled vast tracts of 
land to become cultivated. 

Below Ely, the Lark crosses the Great-Ouse, and 
afterwards the Wisbeach, and falls into the Nen. 

4 

To avoid the navigation of the lower part of the 

•Lark, a canal was constructed in 1794, joining the 

Wisbeach to the town of that nam6, which exports 

great quantities of corn from the neighbouring 
* 

country, and imports coals and manufactured ar¬ 
ticles. Wisbeach has 7,877 inhabitants. 


* The ftrritory rotind this town, from its appearing to rise out of 
the waters, is called the Isle of El>. 
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The Nen and the Wisbeach fall into the sea at 
the same place, at the extremity of a spacious 
bay /jailed Cross-ke^s Wash. In navigating the 
Nen we may go, in passing through Peterborough, 
an episcopal town of 4,598 souls, as far as North¬ 
ampton, tlie canal of which leads to that of the 
Grand Junction. (fSee vol« I., book 4, chap. 4.) 
Northampton, the capital of the county of thd same 

name, contains 10,793 inhabitants; it is celebrated 

•. * • • 
for its markets for horses, which are considered su¬ 
perior to all others in Great Britain; its very position, 
close to a country gained from the waters which for¬ 
merly covered it, and abounding in rich meadows, 
gives its commerce an equal superiority. At North¬ 
ampton, industry must naturally have taken a direc¬ 
tion towards such objects as are furnished by the 
horses and horned caftle, in wljich its neighbour¬ 
hood abounds. Considerable quantities of harness, 
boots, and shoes, are manufactured here for ex¬ 
portation. 

Below Peterborough, a short canal leads from the 
Nenito the Welland, at the pl^e where the little 
town of Crowland, which contains 2,113 souls, is. 
erected. We may go up the Welland, in passing 
by Market Deeping, another little town, the very 
name of which indicates its low situation^ here the 
bed of the river is much higher than the contiguous 
country, the dfaining of which is effected by means 
of machines borrowed from Holland, .The Welland 
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is navigable as far as Stamford, which reckons 
5,050 inhabitants; near this place stands the mag¬ 
nificent mausoleum erected to Burleigh, minister of 
Queen Elizabeth. . • 

The Welland and the Glen fall* into the Wash at 
the same place, in a bay called Foss-Dyke Wash. 
This bay derives its name from the ancient Fossa of 
the Romans, which was re-made in the middle age, 
under the Dutcji name of JJyke, and carried from 
the Trent to Lincoln, where the old Witham begins 
to be navigable, ‘ which discharges its waters into 
the Foss-Dyke Wash. 

Boston is a sea-port, established on the old Wi¬ 
tham. This, next' to* Lynn-Regis, is the most im¬ 
portant port in the whole gulf of the Wash. A 
canal leads from this port to the confluence of the 
Glen and the Wisbeach, in order that the boats des¬ 
tined for the inland commerce may not have to go 
through the bay. The tower of the principal church at 
Boston is surmounted by an octagonal lantern, the 
light of which is seen at a great distance ; it serves 
as a guide to those seamen who pass the dangerous 
. shoals, known by the name of Boston Deeps. On 
the 10th of November, 1820, by the simultaneous 
efforts of a very high spring-tide, and a violent 
tempest, the sea embankments were broken down, 
and a reat part of Boston and its environs was 
inundated. This town has 10,330 inhabitants; and 
125 ships, mq^suring together 7,993 tons: it is the 
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maritime outlet for the productions of Lincoln and 
the adjacent country. 

It is remarkable that Lincoln, as well as many 
other towns in the neighbourhood of the eastern 
coast, which we have just described, liad a larger 
population at the time of the heptarchy and of the 
Saxon kings than at present. It is more inland 
that industry has been the means of.an increase of 
population. Lincoln hijd ibrrnerly^a great number 
of monasteries, and fifty-two parishes, which it*was 
found necessary to reduce to fifteen, in the time of 
Edward IV. However, we should estimate the po¬ 
pulation of the.ancieut cities much too high, if we 
were to judge of it according *10 the number of 
parishes which tliese cities possessed, and according 
to the average number of the inhabitants of modem 
parishes. We may add that Lii^coln, as well as all 
the other towns iif England, has increased in popu¬ 
lation by the recent progress (>f all the useful arts, 
and the improvement of the state of society. In 
1811 it did not possess 9,000 inhabitants: in 1821 
it had 10,367. 

Between Lincoln and Boston a canal, which was 
opened in 1792, crosses the Witham at right angles, 
and passes from Sleaford, a town of 2,000 souls, to . 
Horncasdc, a town of 3,000. 

Such is the total of the navigable outlets which 
open m the Wash. Following the sea-coast, to the 
north of this gulf, wo find no other sea-port worthy 
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of being*remarked, till we come to the entrance of 
the Louth. This river is deserted for a canal, which 
was opened more than forty years ago, from the sea 
to the town of Louth, which now reckons upwards 
of 6000 ii^abitants, enriched or supported by ma- 
nu&ctory and commercial industry. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The River Humber, 

What the English call thq river Humber is a very 
deep gulf, formed by the mouth of the Ouse? The 
following counties bord^er on the Humber;— 


Coon tie* 

Lincoln (|) . . 

ropulatioii 

biquarc miles 

915 

Inhabitanti b, 
•Ji. sq iiute. 

105 

Leicester . . . 

178,100 

803 

222 

Nottingham « . . 

190,700 

837 

228 

Derby .... 

217 , 600 . 

• 1,‘033 

210 

StafTurd . • . 

347,.990 

1,148 

303 

k ork .... 

1,197,130 

,5,961 

200 

Total . , 

2^227,667 

10,697 

• 



Hence wc see that the extent of country through 
which the Humber runs is far more important than 
that of the Wash. 

The first port we meet with on the northern 
bank of the Humber, is that of Great Grimsby, 
almost entirely choaked up’ by sand-banks. Within 
these few years a dry dock has been established 
here. Great Grimsby**^ has only 3,000 inhabitants j 


* In this towft and the coast adjacent, in a space of about fifty • 
miles in length and from nine to twelve in breadth, on digging 
below the level of the sea, a bed of clay is«found,^thc average 
thickness of which is from thirty-six to forty feet; when this is 
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it reckons, at this moment, seventy-two vessels, 
measuring 3,169 tons. 

In advancing some way up the gulf, we find:— 
First, facing Hull,^and oh the road to London, Bar¬ 
ton, a town of ^2,196 souls. At the epoch of die 
Norman conquest, Barton was a considerable port, 
but it has lost much of its importance since the 
foundation and rise of that of Hull. Second, the 
mouth of the Ancholme, which was rendered navi¬ 
gable in 1809, by means of a pa rallel canal. A 
short canal, opened in 1793, already formed a com¬ 
munication between the town of Kaistor and the 
Ancholme. Thirdly, the mouth of the Trent, one 
of the finest rivers of Great Britain, and one of the 
principal links in that vast chain of navigation, 
which unites all the central parts of England, and 
of which we have attempted a description in the 
preceding volume, when treating of the hydraulic 
communications of which Hull is the centre. 

Hull owes its foundation to the enlightened views 
of Edward I. Having, on his return from the 
conquest of Scotlana, visited the confluence of the 


penetrated, a spring of sweet and pure water gushes forth, in some 
places to the height of ten feet, but generally to four. Before this 
phenomenon was discovered, the inhabitantb were obliged to make 
use of a bad marshy water. The expense of boring, and of the 
leaden pipes necessary for the passage of the water, does not 
amount to more than two guineas. A packet-boat goes every 
day to and from Boston to the latter port, in order to carry pas¬ 
sengers. 
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Hull and the Humber, this prince was struck with a 
position so well adapted to form a place of defence, 
and, p.t the same time, a oehlre of commerce between 
the north and south of Great Britain, and between 
the interior of Ertgland, and the coasts 5f Flanders, 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. It was here that 
he signified his pleasure,^ that the port of Hull 
should be formed: he built a fortified town,-'which 
he named Kingstown, and which was highly distin¬ 
guished by his royal favour. The successors of 
Edward increased the privileges df Hull to a still 
greater extent; they erected it, with its liberties, 
into an indepQndent county; they gave it a council 
of aldermen, headed by a may^r—»an organization 
reserved for cities of the gneatest importance. 

In proportion with the increase and improvement 
of the productive industry of the Bassin of the 
Humber, the commerce of Hull has become more 
active and extensive, more especially since the for¬ 
mation of the canals which connect this town with 
the great ports on the western coast of England, as 
well as with the whole of the interior. The Act of 
Parliament, which gives permission to individuals 
to undertake certain branches of commerce witfi 
the Indies, on their own account, has ranked this 

* 

port in the number of those which sepd out and 
receive vessels destined for this important trade. 
Hull carries 6n a considerable trade with the north 
of Europe, and particularly with the Baltic. The 
whale-fishery, however, must be reckoned among 
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the principal sources of its opulence. It was the 
inland-fishery which laid tlie foundation of its wealth, 
augmented afterwards by that of Greenland*. 


SHIPS OF EVEUY KINO. 

' 

oaiSAT rihliCKY TAKKIED ON 

BY BULL. 

VeartL 

•% 

Enteieil. 

Left 1 

Shitn 

Ttmnage. 

< rews 

Ton* of Oil 

1811 

339 

T""" 

S85 

42 

13,570 

1,710 

5,398 

181» 

806 

317 

49 

10,097 

2,010 

0,502 

1818 

445 

404 

51 

17,218 

2,112 

3.529 

1814 

7S7 

410 

59 

19,410 

2,412 

7,406 

1815 

748 

584 

58 

19,096 

.2,418 

3,746 


Hull is not exclusively devoted to a foreign com¬ 
merce ; manufactures flourish there, among which 
there are several for the making of soap; there are 


* As early as the end of the ifith century, the inhabitants of 
Hull frequented the qoast of Greenland. For a great number of 
years, they carried on a luciativc fishery there, the prosperity of 
which, however, towards the middle of the 18 th century, suddenly 
declined in all the ports of England. 

A persevering and speculating merchant, of the name of Stan- 
didge, was anxious to promote this branch of industry. He, there* 
• fore, fitted out a vessel on his own account, which he sent to Green¬ 
land, an entenprise which heretofore had been undertaken by none 
but companies, and for a considerable time past with but little 
success. On her first voyage, this vessel returned with one whale 
only, but she brought four hundred seals. At this period, the 
skin of the seal was not applied to any use, and was theiaeforc 
thrown int(f the sea; but it struck Standidge that it might be tanned* 
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also sugar and train-oil refiners, together with iron- 
founderies, lead-mills, tjc., With all these means 
of pit)sperity, the population of Hull had risen, at 
the last census, to 31,425 inhabitants. . 

The old town has but a small number of streets, 
wide and straight; but the new part, built outside 
of tlie ancient ramparts, is Well laid out, handsomely 
built, and remarkably clean, for a sea-|X)rt. 

Formerly a rampart extended in the east in front 
of the river Hull. Three other fronts, which were 
nearly straight, formed the south-west and north 
sides of the tolerably regular cpiadrangle by which 
the old town wfls enclosed. All these fortifications 
have been razed to the grouncf. The wall facing 
the Hull has been replaced by a small triangular 
citadel. A tolerable battery towards the sea, artil¬ 
lery store-houses, barracks, ^-c., occupy the interior; 
it is guarded only by a few old soldiers. 


The tanHcrs of Hull refused to performjtUU operation, saying ihe^ 
could not think of soiling their pits with the skins of fish; it was 
altocethcr beneath them ! • 

Standidge applied to some other tanners of a neighboiiiiiig town, 
whose ideas with icgard to their trade were not quite so high. 
This idea succeeded, and shortly after, both he and his family wore • 
seal-skin shoes. He thus enriched his country by,a new aiticle 
of trade, and a new species of product. Seal-skins, which before 
fetched but 3d. or 4i/. each, now rose to the value of oy. or 
This is now become an important branch of revenue, both to in¬ 
dividuals and to the public treasury. The Greenland fisheries, 
thus revived by Standidge, began from that pen* to b» carried on 
with fresh vigour. 
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The mouth of the Hull is protected by a pier, 
which forms an elbow, and commences at one of the 
projecting angles of the citadel. 

The wall which* formerly ran along the bay of the 
Humber, in the south of the town, is now converted 
into a quay of a very irregular form. 

On the sites of the two otlier fronts of the fortifi- 
« 

cation on the Igftid side, two docks have been formed, 
which are much.longer than they are wide, particu¬ 
larly that which is the most ancient, and which is 
called the Old Dock; it lies to the north of the 
town; the other, which, for the opposite reason, is 
called the New Dock, lies to the west. 

The Old Dock .—It is hardly fifty years ago, 
when the vessels found no other port than the bed 
of the Hull, beginning at its mouth; and, as this river 
has generally but little depth of water, those vessels 
at low tidt‘ were left aground upon the mud, which 
the sea deposits very abundantly. 

By an Act of Parliament, in 1771, a company 
were authorized to form, within the space of three 
years, a dock and warehouses, on the spot occupied 
by the northern front of the old fortifications. Its 
length is about 765 yards, its breadth eighty-seven 
•yards, and its depth twenty three-feet. It is ca¬ 
pable of containing 130 ships of 300 tons each. 
The superficies of the dock, together with the 
quays and warehouses by which it is surrounded, 
exceeds Jihirty^* acres. 

The lock which leads into the old dock, is much 
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wider than the aperture of the lock-gates, a measure 
which has been taken in order to prevent the vessels 
comiilg in and out running foul of each other*. 

The foundation of the walls with which the lock is lined, pre¬ 
sented peculiar difficulties. The soil in this place, bordering the 
bed of the Hull, is a kind of louse sand-bank. The first lining 


* 'riie lining of the quays of this lock is concave, like tliat of 
the quays constructed for the London-Dock#. The walls are of 
brick, like those which surround the dock. They are crowned by 
a single course of stone. 

The stones, whjph form this upper-course, instead of being 
joined as usual by iron-cranks, arc; u^jited by key-stones, the 
figure of which is that of a rectangular prism. These keys are 
inserted vertically between two contiguous stones, half in eaeli of 
them, and so that the square of the base of the prism, which is 
level with them, has one of its diagonals running in a line with 
the Joint of the two contiguous stones. • 

Besides the course of stones just mentioned, there arc two other 
ranges equally of stone, the one about one-third, and the other 
about two-thirds of the whole height of the wall. The interme¬ 
diate range is compo'-c’d of three courses. The lower one is 
single, and projects by about four inches. This projection serves 
as a support to the wooden fence, the otject of which is to guard 
the walls from the vessels running against it. The timbers com- 
posing ibis fence rise as high as the lower Joint of the upper range* 
of stone. About one foot and a half below their summit, each of 
them is fixed to the wall, by means of a strong iion bolt running 
through it intoa cavity of the wall, where it is bent at right angles 
in order to adjust itself into a pin with a round eye, (piton) fixed 
in a piece oftiinbcr, imbedded horizontally in the masonry, 
.lust above tlie bolP, a small opening has been made in the wall, so 
that when it is necessary to take down the fence, it may be done 
withofit being obliged to demolish any part of tint masoyry. 
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tliat was built having given way, Mr. Rennie was cliargcd with 
the task of constructing it anew, and he conceived; the idea of a 
new kind of foundation, at once simple and economical. 

ft • 

One of tbe long Sides of the old .dock is bordered, 
through nearly the whole extent, by a shed of con¬ 
siderable extent, made of wood, and on a very com¬ 
mon plan of structure. ‘It is not kept in that order 
which, to all the English structures of the same kind, 
gives that air of neat- and * new appearance which 
constitutes’their greatest beauty. 

Behind this shed are the warehouses of the Old 
Dock Company; they are spacious and regular. 
Small iron cranes are fixed, at certain distances, to 
the upper part of tne building; they serve to raise 
or lower the goods, which are either brought 
in or taken out through the door-ways, in every 
story, under the viranes, as is practised in the 
East India Docks. The heavy goods are brought 
to the warehouses on trucks, which run upon iron 
ways. 

On the sides of the dock, along the edge of the 
water, there are wooden cranes, of a simple structure, 
•though of considerable power and service. I re¬ 
marked one forty feet in height, and about twenty 
• in horizontal bearing; it had no curb. The engi¬ 
neer of Hull, who constructed this crane, thinks that, 
by this means, the fear of danger obliges the work¬ 
men to bestow incessant attention to the working of 
the cran^, and to slacken its force by degrees only; 
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while with the curb, the degree of swiftness acquired 
by the weight is stopptxi instantaneously, a thing 
which cannot be done without giving so violent a 
shock to the machine, as soon to* injure Jts solidity. 

In the old dock also is a ballast machine, one of 
the first of its kind employed in Great Britain. It 
is placed on a large barge,* and put into motion by 
horses; the pinions, wheels, supports, and every 
thing is of wood. This machine i« a curious.mo¬ 
nument of art, when compared with the perfect 
engines of this kind employed at present, and yet it 
is not much more than thirty years old; it was built 
by Mr. Rennie* 

• # 

New Dock. —One is struck witli the vast improve¬ 
ments which maritime establishments have of late 
undergone, in comparing the imperfect works of the 
Old Dock with those of the New? The foundation- 
stone of the latter was laid in April, 1807. This 
dock occupies nearly the half of the western front of 
the old fortifications; it has the form of a trapezium 
120 yards long and 820 wide;,it has a superficies 
of seven and a half acres, witliout including the 
basin*. The quays and warehouses belonging to 
the New-Dock Company occupy a space of three 
acres. 


* This basin is formed, 1st, in the part which is inland, by a long 
side and two smalt ones, which are perpendicular to it. 2dly, in 
the p^rt which is on the river, by two piers (Jetties) having each of 
them, from their point of departure from theshofe, an cAilique di¬ 
rection across the river, and then turn in suddenly at right angles, 
VoL. II. II 
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The River Humber. 


The waters of the Humber daily deposit a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of mudthat which is deposited in 
the new basin, by the waters, renewed in part at 
every tidev fonns ‘a bed, which, upon an average, 
acquires a depth of more than three feet every year. 
This bed, as may be supposed, is much deeper in 
the basin. In order to* clear it out, they have had 
recourse to a very ingenious plan. In the ground 
which separates the dock from this basin an enor¬ 
mous pipe of cast iron is bedded in a direction pa¬ 
rallel to the course of the Humber. From this large 
pipe a number of small ones, part in a perpendicular 
direction, and which open into the bottom of the 
basin through the wall that forms the lining. At 
low tide the water of the New Dock can be let in at 
pleasure into the large pipe; this produces so many 
currents of water," at once parallel and equidistant, 
by which the bed of mud is furrowed and divided 
in different directions, and leaves but little trouble 
to the workmen employed in cleansing the bottom 
of the basin. 

When, at the entrance of the New Dock, they had 
-to build the walls of tKe basin, a long and difficult 
operation on a loose and yielding soil, Mr. Rennie, 
‘ to whom the task was intrusted, conceived the bold 


vrhich gives the entrance of the basm the appearance of a funnel. 
The long side at the bottom, and the two adjacent ones, are built of 
freestone. I'he two angular jetties^ which form the fourth side, 
are of wood; it Was apprehended, in this part, that the soil would 
not have sufficient strength to bear the weight of a wall. 
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idea of making a semicircular dam, 110 yards in 
diameter. The object of this engineer in thus iso- 
lating’so large a space, was to be able to found, all 
at jonce, and without having recourse to pumps, the 
long wall of lining at the extremity of the basin, and 
the lock at the entrance of the dock. It .was within 
this dam that the stones necessary for the masonry 
were cut and prepared. 

The lock gates which*close.the entrance of .the 
New Dock are convex, and admirably executed. 

Here, as in those of London, in front of the first 
gate, a large and deep groove is seen, cut into the 
masonry, in a vertical plane; it serves to receive 
the keel, the stem and the sterh-]^st of a gate-boat, 
used when it is wished to dry the dock, and repair 
or visit the gates *. 

The New Dock, like the Old, is of brick,.strengtliencd by some 
isolated layers of stone. On the eastern side is a shed entirely' 
new, which has nearly the same length as the dock itself. Its 
centre is paved with ten ranges of large slabs of stone; two similar 
ranges lead to each crane erected upon the eastern bank of the 


* This gate«boat was built in laying its keel, stem, and stern- 
post on the stocks, upon the very spot where it is to be used, so as 
to make it fit exactly. I'lic form of this boat is very simple ; the 
bottom has the figure of a dcmi-clipsoide, bulging a kttle towards 
the extremities. The wall is vertical below the deck, to a consi¬ 
derable depth bclo4v the water mark. I observed upon its stem 
and stem, a water-scale, marking a height of thirty feet. 'I’he 
gate-boat is kept in good order, and has a deck. When I visited 
it in July', it was covered with an awning, above which*arosc two 
small ventilators, to renew the air in the bold. 

H s? 
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The River Huimher. 


dock. The southcru extremity of this side opens upon a street that 
leads to the quay of the Old Dock, in front of the warehouses. 
The centre of this street has a double iron rail-way, which serves 
for the conveyance of ^oods from one dock to the other: the tracks 
for the wheels are hollow, and below the le.vcl of the pavement} in 
order not to impede the passage of other vehicles. 


In 1814, a project‘was formed for digging a 
third dock, iii the direction of this street. If this 
had been carried into effect, the old town would 
would have been completely surrounded by the 
waters of the Humber and the Hull, and by the three 
docks. The inhabitants, alarmed at the sudden de¬ 
cline of trade,that followed the peace of 1815, for 
a time abandoned this project. But in the summer 
of 1817, at the first dawn of returning prosperity, 
these plans of aggrandisement were again resumed. 

In tlie New Dock there is .a beautiful ballast ma¬ 
chine, which is put in action by one of Watt and 
Boulton’s steam engines. 

The cranes erected upon the quays of the same 
dock are all of iron.— (Seeplates.) 

We will now follow the coast, taking our depar- 
•ture from Hull. From this place to Cape Spurn, at 
the entrance of the Humber, we find no port worthy 
of notice. North of this cape wc find the very small 
town of Hornsea, and afterwards Bridlington, which 
reckons 4,275 inhabitants, and whose road furnishes 
very good anchorage. We double Flamborough- 
head, and arrive at Scarborough, a town of 8,188 
souls, much resorted to for its mineral waters and 
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soa-bathing. Fishing is one of the principal re¬ 
sources of its inhabitants. Its port, which has been 
protected by a commodious quay, offers an import¬ 
ant shelter to colliers, and to the.steam-boats that 
run between Edinburgh and London. 

Whitby is the last remarkable port on the York¬ 
shire coast. It is dry at low. water, but the spring¬ 
tides rise from thirteen feet to twenty; and even 
the neap-tides rise from ten to thirteen/eet. Various 
acts have been passed during the course of the last 
century, the object of which was to improve this 
port, and render it more secure. It is protectcid by 
two handsome jetties, which extend from east to 
west, and leave only an opening ifecessary for ves¬ 
sels to pass. Tlie parish of "Whitby has a popula¬ 
tion of 12,331 inhabitants. The construction of 
vessels, fishing, and trade abroad, ^rm the principal 
riches of this population. There are also some 
handsome alum manufactories in this neighbour¬ 
hood. 
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•CHAPTER lY. 

Coasts of Dvfham and Nortkimberland. 

• 

We shall describe, in this chapter, the coasts of 
the two counties which teijninate towards the north, 
the eastern part of England. The following arc 
the statistic data of these counties:— 

Coontlet. Population. Square mile. ^***'’’*jq**,J|fe***® 

Durham . . . 211,900 . . i/)6l . . 199 

Northumberland \ 203,000 . . 1871 • • 108 

Total . . 4l%,900 . . 2932 . . 141 

The river Tees, which serves as a limit to the 

• 

counties of Durham and York, is not even navigable 
as far as Darlington; the towns of Stockton and 
Yarm are built upon its banks below this point. 
Yarmhas 1,501 inhabitants, and has been much 
enriched by the ^building of Sunderland bridge; 
because the road from York to Sunderland and to 
South Shields passes through Yarm, as well as 
through Stockton. 

Stocktorij one of the handsomest trading towns in 
the north of England, possesses a theatre, schools, 
literary institutions, public libraries, S'c. Its bridge 
over the Tees has five arches, tlie principal of 
which, has *a space seventy-two feet; it was built 
between 1764 and 1771. This town has various 
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manufactures, building docks for greafe vessels 
intended for the Indian trade, and lastly, a spacious 
Dry-Pock. It carries on a considerable trade with 
Norway and the Baltic. ‘ Its port is the point of 
arrival and depafture for the packet-boats that regu¬ 
larly run between London and Hull, Newcastle and 
Sunderland. By means o^those different branches 
of industry, this town which, in 1661, consisted of 
only 120 houses, now’jreckons 3,164 inhabitants, 
according to the last census.' 

Tlie first place we find north •of the Tecs, is 
Hartlepool, a town situated on a small promontory, 
surrounded on all sides by the sea, except towards 
the west. Its port, which is in great part choked 
up, can serve only for the smaller kind of vessels* 
For some years past, Hartlepool has become a 
favourite place of resort for sea-bathing. 

Sunderland .—On the right bank of the mouth of 
the Wear stands Sunderland, and on the left Wear- 
nioutli. The total population of these towns amounts 
to 24,000 inhabitants. These two towns arc united 
by a bridge of a single arch, the span of which 
is 236 feet, and ninety-eighfrfrom the keystone dowa 
to the level of highest tide*. {See the plate.) 


* Mr. Wilson, the ingenious architect who built this bridge, 
and who has the charge of attending to its repairs, resides on tlie 
right bank of the*rivcr, in a house built at the expense of the com¬ 
pany which undertook this speculation. In front is the toll, 
where every passenger pays a halfpenny, and *hor.sc% carts, and 
carriages in proportion. Permission is obtained to visit the inte¬ 
rior of the bridge, by paying a consideration to the guide. 
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Nothing can be more striking than the view of 
these two towns and the bridge that unites them; 
this majestic arch, which is suspended as it were in 
the air, and which permits ships of very considerable 
tonnage to pass under its span with topsails set, 
while enormous wagons, drawn by horses, are seen 
passing over its aerial terrace; an immense number 
of vessels loading and unloading on both sides of 
the river; the arrivals do,wn the river when the 
tide is ebbing; those from the sea when it is flow¬ 
ing ; the various manufactories established along the 
water's edge, or on the declivities; the iron rail¬ 
ways, which conduct to the place of embarkation 
the wagons laden'wrth coal or lime-stone; and, 
finally, two handsome towns that crown this magni¬ 
ficent amphitheatre! This picture presents a most 
extraordinary contrast between nature in all its 
picturesque beauty and the works of ingenious and 
active industry. 

The Wear is not, like the Humber, one of those 
rivers of first-rate magnitude, swelled by the con¬ 
course of other stress, and enriched by the pro¬ 
ducts of an extensive^ territory. It receives the 
tribute but of a few streamlets, and is not even 
navigable as far as Durham, the capital of the 
county in-which Sunderland is situated. But the 
banks of the Wear conceal treasures which suffice 
to give immense activity to its navigation; sea-coal 
is here found in abundance, at depths more or dess 
considerable; sometimes near the river, sometimes 
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at the distance of three, five, and even six miles 
from it. . It is brought to the water’s edge by large 
iron wagons*, which run on an iron rail-way. 
Among all the roads of this kind .we have been able 
to observe, the one in the making of which the 
greatest difficulties seem to have been overcome, is 
that which reaches the right bank of the Wear, 
within a few yards distance from the bridge. It 
presents a model which js well worthy of engaging 
the reader’s attention f. 


* I'he body of those wagons is like the trunk of a quadrangular 
pyramid, widening By degrees. The dimensions of the bottom arc 
five feet by six feet and a half; those of the upper base arc nine by 
ten. Lastly, the sides, which aie ipclined to the horizon, in an 
angle of something more than 45°, are five feet two inches in 
breadth. The bottom of the wagon is furnished with a trap-door* 
for discharging the load; this trap is placed nearest to that end 
which looks towards the ship taking in coals. It is shut by means 
of two iron bars, with binges, and reaching the front of the wagon, 
where they arc both fastened by a pin ; on the remo\aI of this pin, 
and in disengaging the two bars, the trap is forced open by the 
pressure of the load, and this load descends from the wagon 
between the four wheels. , 

There are hooks before and behind this wagon, on which the 
drag-rope is fixed at pleasure. The wheels, which are of cast- 
iron, are from two feet to two or three in diameter j their hori* 
zontal breadth is from five ton-twelfth inches, to six three-twelfth 
inches. They have a rim ■which runs within the groo\e of the 
iron rail-way; finally, the breadth of the axle-tree is from four and 
ttlw i f feet to five. 

t The coal-pit “from which this road begins, is at the distance 
of about six miles from the place where the coal is shipped. 
Altho\igh the ground through which this rail-wa^ passes presented 
no very great rises, whenever they ha\c met with a part of the soil 
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Opposite this rail-way, there are a great number 
of lime-kilns, which are erected on the rise of the 
hill, the sides of which form immediately above 
Sunderland-bridge the left bank of the Wear. 


too much brokcMi by incqualjties they have cut through them. 
This rail-way terminates at the steep hill, at the foot of which the 
Wear runs, wlicn^it joins a horizontal causeway, which leads to 
the upper story of ,a vast shed buPt upon the brow of this hill. 
This shed or warehouse, w'hich is about lb4 feet long by about 
100 broad, stands at least 130 feet above the common height of 
the w'ater of the river; it is divided longitudinally into three parts; 
two ranges of pillars form this division. There is an iron rail-way 
in each part, running form one end of the wa^housc to the other. 
Hatch-ways are opened at equal distances between the iron sup¬ 
ports of this road. The wagons arrive laden with coal, and enter 
in the upper story. On riacfhing cither of the iron roads which 
run in the length of the warehouse, they come to a circular plate, 
having its centre upon the middle of the road, and turning upon it- 
The wagons being upon it, turn a quarter of circle altogether with 
the plate, and arc afterwards impelled by hands along the roads, to 
one of the hatchways, to shoot the coal into any part of the ground- 
floor. Each of the three parts of this ground-floor has likewise an 
iron rail-way leading out of the warehouse and descending to the 
Wear. Two out of these three roads which lead out of the ware¬ 
house, unite into one, which a little lower unites itself with the 
third: they afterwards divide again into two, and again unite 
iiefore reaching the point of tlieir termination. The wagons that 
arc laden and brought to the commencement of the descent, have 
first to pass over a biidgc 328 feet long thrown over a deep ravine; 
afterwards they traverse a rock in an extent of nearly 130 feet. 

Through the whole of this part, the iron rail-way is composed 
of fiat plates, simply nailed upon large beams (lonyriiie^j) sixty 
feet in length. • 

The wooden bridge built upon the ravine, is bold and light. The 
system of its construction is simple; it is supported by small*mast$, 
planted vertically^ and consolidated together by cross beams and 
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They are supported in front by a long* and high 
wall, which, in its lower part, is composed of a line 
of arches. The chalk is brought on iron rail-ways, 
tp the mouth of the lime-kilns*.. Above Sunderland 

m • 


supports placed obliquely; the floor of the bridge is composed of 
old vessels’ planks. • 

Wlicu one wagon descends the other rises; Uiey would therefore 
meet halfway, if there were but one road; but, at this place there 
arc two; licnce, the two wagons, to cross each other, take a differ¬ 
ent route; after which, each follows the track which the other has 
quitted. • 

In the interval between the two rail-ways, there are, at diflcreut 
distances, large rollers laid horiAnitally, to support the ropes used 
to draw' up the wtigons ascending, or to check the impetus of those 
descending. • • 

At the bottom of the iron rail-yay, the wagons come to a plat¬ 
form built above the place where the vessels come to take in their 
cargo. Upon this platform, and in the centre of the iron road, 
there arc three holes, whiefl arc the opening of three iron tubes, 
narrowing towards the lower extremity, and inclined at an angle of 
about forty degre<s, and by means of which the coals are shot into 
the vessels. 'Fhc lower part of these tubes or funnels is moveable, 
and fixed to the upper by a hinge. In order that the coals may 
not fall on the right or left, in passing from the fixed part into the 
moveable one, the sides of the latter ary made to fit over the end of 
the former; the upper part is shut at pleasure by means of a valve 
or trap, which is raised or letdown with a lever; two ropes, one at 
each side of the lower part of the funnel, are fixed on the top oT a 
small w'oodcn stage, projecting from the platform just above the 
valve just .mentioned. A windlass placed in this stage, serve;? to 
raise or lower the moveable part of the funnel. ’J’hus the end of 
the funnel may always be put at a proper distance from the hatch¬ 
way through w^ich the ship receives the coals, although the vessel 
rises or sinks with the tide. 

• There are many other lime-kilns, some oj which are near the 
banks of the Wear, especially on the left side of itie river; the 
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bridge, the deep creeks formed by the steep banks 
of the Wear afford convenience for docks and 
building-yards. There are also glass-houses, built 
of bricks in a conical form: the clouds of dark 
smoke issuing from these furnaces; those still 
darker that ascend from the wharfs where the 
coals are shot into the vessels, the clouds of white 
dust rising at the moment of the unloading of 
the wagons which bring Jhe lime; finally, the 
crash heard at intervals occasioned by the discharge 
of the wagons; ail this forms a contrast, of which 
one must have been a spectator to form any ade¬ 
quate idea of its imposing effect. 

From Sunderland-bridge to the sea, a distance of 
more than one mile, the river is full of vessels, from 
two to three-hundred tons burden; at low water 
they lie dry, upon a bottom of sand and pebble. 


others are at a considerable distance. In the latter, the lime is 
brought to the place where the vessels are laden, in the same 
manner as the chalk is brought to the kilns; the latter mode we 
shall describe more minutely. 

JThe wagons employed for tBis purpose, arc of the same form 
and structure as those employed for the conveyance of coal; they 
have a curb; they are drawn by a single horse, and guided by one 
hian only, who, on those descents that arc too rapid, brings this 
curb to act iipdn the wheels by means of a lever, upon which he 
presses. When the lime is made, it is taken out through the 
arches at the bottom of the kiln; it is then loaded into other 
wagons, which convey it at a short distance thence towards the 
wharf, where the vessels arc loaded in the same manner as those 
which take in coals. 
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from which they do not appear to receive any 
damage. > 

Tlfe left bank of the Wear, which forms a gentle 
declivity from below the bridge to the ^a, is lined 
with building yards upon a considerable extent*. On 
the right bank there are two building docks f, one 
next to the other; the water is drawn off from them 
by a small steam-engine, placed between the two 
gates of these docks. The steam of a large boiler, 
usually introduced in a stove for the purpose of 
bending planks, is, when it is requisite, used to give 
motion to this machine. 

I remarked'on the Wear, 1st, a machine for 
cleansing the bed of the river, pul in action by steam, 
and similar to that in the new dock at Hull. 2ndly, 
a floating dock, closed by bulging gates fpoiies 
busquccsj J. • 


* I observed, upon a slip, a small vessel ready to be launched, 
with her topmasts au end ; nevertheless, the construction of mer¬ 
chant vesseU struck me as being very injnerfect. 

f The bottom is boarded. Tho^blocks upon which the vessels 
when building, or under repair, are resting, arc fi.\ed to theStJ 
boards, and to each other by staples, like those used by sawyers. 
The gates of both docks arc held from within by shores placed 
horizontally. 

^ This floating dock is very large and flat. When it is to bt' 
made use of, it i* necessary, at low water, to have it aground 
near the shore. When the tide begins to flow, the gates are opened, 
and it tills by degrees. At high water, the vcjsel to be repaired 
is let in at ebb tide, the gates are closed, and the interior of the 
dock remains nearly dry; the next tide, it naturally floats with the 
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The ballast of vessels is measured and shipped 
with buckets, the structure of which, as well as the 
mode of working them, deserve to be describ^ld*. 

The Wegir empties its waters into the sea, over a 

•I 

shallow, which has a slight declivity, formed in part 
by the mud of the river, and, in part, by the sand 
and shingle washed up by the sea. Before its 
entrance was ftarrowed between two piers, a bar 
renc^ered it impossible for vessels, even of incon- 


vessel, which it contains. Hand-pumps, of a very simple con¬ 
struction, serve to drain off the water completely from the lower 
parts of the intcrios of this dock. 

* They are round and wide|[ at the top. A large handle turns 
starboard and larboard, upon two small axes, placed below the 
centre of gravity of the bucket, when full. The upper rim of the 
bucket is fastened firmly to the handle by a sm.all fork; at the 
bottom of the bucket is a trap, prt ssing upon the convexity of the 
cone, held by moans of a hinge, and kept shut by a pin, like the 
traps of the coal wagons, above described. 

When the ballast is to be shipped, it is brought and piled in a 
heap near the crane stationed at the water's edge. One of the 
buckets we have described is filled with ballast, of which it holds a 
full ton; the hook which terminates the chain of the crane is 
^tened to the handle of th» bucket; the bucket is raised and 
swung by the crane, perpendicular to the hatchway of the vessel. 
The trap which forms the bottom of the bucket is then opened, and 
the ballast falls into the hold. This method is admirable, both 
for regulating>the ballast of a vessel with precision, and .'tbippiiig it 
with expedition. 

When ballast is to be unshipped, these buckets arc filled from 
the hold ; they arc raised by means of the crane, which turning, 
conveys them perpendicular to the bank. The handle i$ un¬ 
hooked, thf bucket turns over, and the ballast falls upon the heap 
formed on the bank. 
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siderablc burden, to enter the river, even at high 
water. The north pier was constructed first, and 
more 1‘ecently the southern, one, in order to render 
the mouth of the river narrower and deeper. The 
immense quantity of water that flows up the Wear 
with the tide, to the distance of several miles, pro¬ 
duces, at the reflux, an extremely strong current. 
This current has washed away the* bar, and, at 
present, ships of four hundred tons are enabled to 
enter the river with the tide. 

The piers are of a remarkable construction. On 
a great part of their length they are composed of 
short horizontal courses of stone, terminated, at 
equal intervals, by vertical timters, fixed in the 
masonry. It results, from this mode of construction, 
that if a heavy sea should happen to destroy some 
portion of the courses, it would net extend its rava¬ 
ges further tlianthe space contained between the two 
vertical beams which serve as limits to them. 

At the point of the south pier is a high square 
turret of wood, which serves ^s a light-house*. 
About ninety feet from the point of the north pier. 


* The chamber for the lights is a demi-octagon, containing 
three parabolic reflectors, in a first horizontal piano; and, above, 
t^^o other reflectors, in a second horizontal plane; the latter throw 
out their lights intft the two intervals, which aio not lighted, be¬ 
tween the three lower reflectors. I’hese reflectors have an opening 
of at least fifteen inches. • • 
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and upon it, is established the great light-house, 
that serves as a signal to vessels out at sea 

The Tyne falls into the sea, but a short distance 
from the ^ear; it serves equally for the exportation 
of coal, lime, and a number of other articles of in¬ 
dustry. Few things can be more striking than to 


* On ascending this building to examine the lights, 1 counted 
eighty steps, abouUone foot high, which makes it eighty feet from 
the ground to the floor of the chamber containing the lights. 
There are, in this chamber, five reflectors, ranged on a first hori¬ 
zontal plane; and above, on anoiiicr horizontal plane, there are 
four, throwing their light into the four intervals that are not lighted 
hy the five lower reflectors; these, by their axes, embrace an arc of 
aboutpo®. The opening of tlie paraboloid, formed by each reflector, 
is about one foot two inches ; the wicks are nearly one inch in dia¬ 
meter; which is considerably too large, has been lately proved as 
through many admirable experiments made by learned Frenchmen. 

The glasses thaC co\er these wicks are of a globular form; 
they arc narrowed cyiindrically below, to fit into the lamp, and 
above to accelerate the current of air and smoke. The windows 
that protect the lamps against the injuries of the external ajr, arc 
composed of squares of glass, which are one foot square. 

The stair-case leading to the chamber has several windows; the 
steps are two feet three inches wide, and the wall one foot thick. 
By means of the windows in the stairs, a current of air is established 
when the lamps arc burning; then a wheel, the structure of which 
'*1s somewhat similar to that of the wings of a horizontal windmill, 
is set in motion by the ascent of the air, and serves as a ventilator. 
The smoke of the lamps, which is collected into a large conic re¬ 
ceiver, escapes through a pipe which goes from the summit of the 
cone already mentioned, and rises above the summit of the cupolaof 
the tower. Each of the reflectors can turn separately round upon 
vertical axes, with the lamp belonging to it, and can be brought to 
the centre of the chamber, to be cleaned and supplied with wicks, 
oil, ^c. t 
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see on an extent of coast, which a foot passenger 
could walk over in three or four hours, two rivers 
which, upon an average, receive annually 16,000 
vessels, and send them away loaded \yith the pro¬ 
duce of their banks; hence, it will not appear sur¬ 
prising, if, upon this narrow track of land, the length 
of which is very little more than its breadth, we find 
six flourishing towns, the population of which is 


as follows:— • . . 

Sunderland . ..14,723 

Wcarmouth ^. 9A77 

South Shieldit ..8,883 

North Shield^. 8,205 

Tynemouth.. . * . . 9>454 

Newcastle.35,181 

... 

Total. 85,927 


Thus, we find a population of €5,927 inhabitants 
devoted to commerce and industry, on the smah 
territory we have just described! 

South Shields belongs to the county of Durham, 
and North Shields to the coi^nty of Northumber¬ 
land; they are separated by the Tyne—^the first 
has upon the banks of this river a great number 
of building yards, docks for the repair of vessels, 
rope manufactories of considerable extent, and 
some very extensive glass-houses. 

North Shields rises in the form of an amphitheatre, 
upon the declivity of a long hill. What I particu¬ 
larly remarked in its neighbourhood, jvas the 
VoL. II. I 
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mechanism employed for the descent of the wagons 
laden with coals 


* The dt'tails I am about to give on this head, will complete 
those I offered on the same subject, when speaking of Sunderland. 

The axletrccs of the wagons used for the conveyance of coal are 
fixed to the nave of the whcclsv by means of pins, which pass 
both through the ^vlK’cls and the axle, which turns with them. 
The frame of the wagon is of wood, held together by cross-pieces, 
the interior is lined*'with ir<m plates; iron bars, fixed obliquely 
outside the plates, and between the upright pieces of the wooden 
frame, give solidity to* the whole. Wlien, on their way from the 
pit to the wharfs, these wagons meet with too rapid a descent, it 
becomes necessary to check their progress, which otherwise would 
acquire a velocity extremely dangerous. Thci following method 
is employed for this'purpose- 

At the top of the acclivity is a >maU building, composed of 
two walls, placed right and left of the load, and covered by a 
roof. Under this roof, upon horizontal bcaraa, is fixed a wheel of 
wood, equally horizonUl; this wheel has a groove, in which runs 
a rope, rather longer than the descent down which the loaded 
wagon has to run; below this rope, and on the circumference of the 
wheel, a curb is fixed, similar to those used on the Dutch milU; a 
single man sets it in action with a lever. This curb is held at a 
suitable height by vertical chains fastened upon the beams of the 
roof of the small building. At the moment a loaded wagon reaches 
the top of the descent, the man who diives it finds an empty wagon 
that has just been drawn up; bp unhooks the end of the drag-rope, 
b^which the Utter has been drawn up, and passes the hook that ter¬ 
minates this rope into the iron staple, fixed in the hind part of the 
.loaded wagon which is to go down, and before these operations are 
terminated aiifinpty wagon has returned from the place of lading to 
the fool of the descent; there the man who drives it, finding a loaded 
wagon, unhooks it in order to put his horses to, and after having 
Jixed the drag-rope to the empty wagon, proceeds on his way 
back to the quay. 

These simultaneous preparations being finished, the driver of 
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Tynemouth, which is about one mile and a half 
distant -from North Shields*, is situated at the mouth 
of the Tyne, as its very name implies. This town 
stands on a pro^iontory, very steep on the side of 
the sea and the river; it is protected by a fortress, 
and has a light-house. The fortress has nothing 
remarkable except its fine ’situation, and containing 
within its walls the imposing ruins’ of one of the 
finest monasteries that flourished dtiring the middle 
age. The light-house is a tower.* about sixty-one 
feet high; the promontory, upon which it is built, 
rises at least 16S feet above the sea*. 


the loaded wa^on, which is to descend, impels it with his hand, 
and, springing adroitly on the side of the wagon, he seizes the l&ver, 
whicli serves as a curb to ont of the wheels. This lever is termi¬ 
nated by a piece of wood, in the shape of a portion of a circle of the 
same radius, with the wheel, upon which it presses whenever the 
velocity of the wagon is to be slackened. When the driver arrives 
at the bottom of the descent, he halloos to stop; and immediately 
the person, who has the management of the great curb under the 
building above described, causes this cyrb to act. These opera¬ 
tions arc repeated for the two next wagons, one loaded, and the 
other empty, and so on. • 

* The diameter of the reflectors is two feet four inches, and their 
depth one foot; the diameter of the wicks is about one inch. The 
fires turn upon a vertical axis, which performs its revolution in four, 
minutes. When the fires are lighted they therefore appear three 
times, and disappear as many in the space of four minutes. This 
rotary motion is ^ipartcd to them, by a system of wheels, similar 
to the mechanism of a clock, enclosed in a case. 

Thp room in which the fires arc, and its cupola arc entirely of 
copper; (this metal is preferred, because it is less liaile to be in¬ 
jured by the atmosphere, during storms, than iron.) This room is 

1 % 
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Newcastle, upon the banks of the Tyne, stands 
in the midst of a country abounding in fossi^ coal, 

and is, on that account, the centre of an active 

• * 

commerce, ^nd of manufacturing industry; it is the 
capital of the extensive county of Northumberland. 
Its military position was considered very important 
even in the time of the Romans; it was one of the 
principal places through which passed the great wail, 
built, to protect ^he provinces of the south from the 
incursions of the Piets. The importance of this po¬ 
sition was still more increased, when the country of 
the Scots and the Piets formed but one kingdom. 
Newcastle was then fortified by the English with 
great care, and the itneient walls flanked with towers, 
with which they surrounded it, and which are still 
remaining in a state of high preservation, are much 
admired. It owes the name* of Newcastle to its for¬ 
tress, which was built by the son of William the 
Conqueror. 

In this town and its environs, is a vast number of 
manufactories, the extent and improvement of which 
are worthy of attention, such as foundries, potteries, 
eotton-factories, glass-houses, ^c. It is in the 


thirteen fect^high under the cupola; its base is a polygon of 
sixteen sides, ten of which are open. The glazing is composed of 
panes of plate-glass, having two feet live inches in width, and two 
feet seven inches in height. The height has Uen given in order 
that the brass bars which separate the plates may correspond ex¬ 
actly with fhe intervals which separate the three rows of reflectors. 
At the top of the cupola is a ventilator to renew the air. 
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neighbourhood of Newcastle that wagons, for the 
conveyance of fossil-coal, set in motion by steam, 
were first employed. 

•Besides being distinguished fbr its spirit of in¬ 
dustry, this town is no less conspicuous for its love 
of science. Itsliterary and philosophical society 
publishes essays much esteemed, and possesses an 
extensive and well-chosen library. Of its schools I 
shall only mention one. On my arriml from Shields 
at Newcastle, and, at the entrance^ of this town, I 
observed a well-built edifice, on the front of which 
these admirable words of his late Majesty George 
III. have been dhosen for an inscriptipn! It is my 
wish that there should not be a poor man in my king- 
dom who is not capable of reading his Bible*' The re¬ 
mainder of the inscription tells us that a free school 
was founded in this place to celebrate the 50th year 
of the reign of George III.; of George then insane, 
and who, consequently, was no longer in a state 
either to bo sensible to flattery, or to recompense it. 
How noble and affecting is such,an eulogiiim! 

Newcastle, like Hull, carries on fisheries on the 
coast of Greenland ; it export’s iron, both in a roughr 
and a manufactured state, but particularly coals, 
lead, salt, butter, tallow, ^c. 

More than twenty packet boats run regularly be¬ 
tween this Portland London; it has also others run¬ 
ning to the principal towns of England and Scotland. 

The Tyne has many building-yaids upon its 
banks, which are almost exclusively employed in 
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the construction of colliers *. This river is navigable 
for vessels of three and even four hundred, tons, to 
an extent of nearly twelve miles, from its mouth to 
the bridge of Newcastle; nevertheless the largest 
colliers anchor off Shields. 

We may therefore consider the vast bed of the 
Tyne, from the bar of Tynemouth as far as New- 
casUe, as animmense basin, in which ships, sheltered 
from the dangers both of the winds and the sea, 
may approach cither shore to take in the valuable 
produce of mines, manufactories, and agriculture. 

On quitting this river to continue our course to¬ 
wards the north, we pass along the- coast of North¬ 
umberland, which at present forms a county. 
When it ranked among the kingdoms of the Hep¬ 
tarchy, it embraced, as its very name imports, all 


* An idea may be formed of this commerce ])y the following 
table of the quantities of <'oal exported from the Banks of the 
Tyne 


years. 

EngUili Town,. 

Foreign Conntrlea. 

Coloniek. 

Total iininhnr 
efetaaMrooa. 

1802 

494,488 

41,157 

2,844 

538,489 

1804 

579,52.9 

*48,737 

3,852 

632,518 

^806 

587,719 

44,858 

3.249 

633,826 

1808 

613,786’ 

14,635 

1,026 

629,447 

1810 

622,573 

16,951 

2,310 

641,854 

1811 

. 634,371 

3 5,818 

2,136 

652,325 


From 1704 to 1710 the annual exportation averaged only 
65,760 chaldrons. It has, therefore, increased in a tenfold propor¬ 
tion within a century. . • 

Thirty years since the coal trade of the river 'Jync afforded 
employntent to*' more than 38,000 women. According to the 
progress made in this branch of industry, it may be concluded 
that there must be 50,000 employed at present. 
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the territory to the north of the Humber, as far as 
Scotland. 

The first place we meet with is the port of Blyih, 

the mouth of the small river-of that^name; it is 
dry at low water, and is of very little importance. 

We afterwards pass before tlie moutli of the 
Wansbeck, which is navigable to an extent of five or 
six miles, as far as Morpeth, whidi reckons 3,415 
inhabitants. There, as i^^ many other towns, 
Edward VI. founded a free-school, or college, which 
he endowed with the possessions of the convents 
suppressed in his reign. 

In still continuing our progress to the north, we 
double, first, the moutli of the river Coquet, and the 
small island of the same neuiie, situated opposite the 


mouth of the river; the Coquet is not even navigable 
as far as Rothbury, the only town tiiat has been 


built upon its banks. Secondly, the mouth of the 


Ain, a river navigable only to a very short distance. 


at the extremity of which is Alnwick, a flourishing 
town, the population of whiclj has risen to 6,927 
souls. Alnwick is celebrated in the history of the 
wars of the middle age between the English and the 
Soots. It is commanded by an eminence, on which 


is seen the ancient and magnificent castle of the 
Dukes of Northumberland. Thirdly, tile small is¬ 
land, called Holy Island. Fourthly, Berwick, which 
forms the boundary between England and Scotland. 

Berwick, built upon the left bank of th<3 Tweed, 
forms a county of itself, though it contains only 
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8,763 inhabitants. The road from I^ondon to 
Edinburgh, which now takes the direction of the 
coast, crosses the Tweed, which falls into the sea in 
the south of this town, by a bridge of fifteen arches. 
The Tweed is a rapid mountain-stream, which ves¬ 
sels cannot ascend, and which, at its mouth, forms 
only a very inconvenient harbour. It has been at¬ 
tempted to remedy this defect by means of a mole*, 
executed according to the plans of J. Rennie. 

Berwick is at the same time a manufacturing and 
a commercial town; it manufactures cloth and stuffs 
of every kind, both in flax, wool, and cotton; it also 
possesses a rich salmon fishery on the Tweed. 
The fish are first sent to Shields, to be cured and 
salted; afterwards they ate carried to London, under 
the name of Newcastle salmon. Berwick also car¬ 
ries on a fishery at sea, and trades not only along 
the coast, but also with foreign countries. 

Such is the eastern coast of England: various are 
its means of commerce and prosperity; it receives 
through the most important rivers of which this king- 


* I observed upon the tnolc, a lantern of copper, for the purpoi'e 
of lighting its entrance. It is composed of five burners, the reflec¬ 
tors of which •are facet-wise, (d facettes) like the burning glasses 
of Buflbn. 

At (he entrance of the port is a sand-bank, extending nearly 
from east to west, on which a Martcllo tower is built, to protect the 
entrance of the port. Berwick is fortified in the modern style; 
but like all^ngli&h places of this kind, it is very weak on the land 
bide. 
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dom can boast the productions of the different parts 
through .which they flow, productions destined both 
for the Ekiglish coast and the consumption of Europe. 
It.receives also, even from Ireland, anci from the 
western cbast of England, the greatest part of their 
produce, destined for countries situated to the east 
of Great Britain. 
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BOOK III.- 

COASTS AND SEAPORTS. 


EASTERN COAST OP SCOTLAND. 
0 


CHAPTER I. 

General Observaiiom. Baa-in o f the Tweed. 

Agreeably to the. plan which we have adopted in 
our description of England, we proceed to follow 
the natural boundaries, indicated by the configura¬ 
tion of Scotland. By annexing to the eastern coast 
all those parts of the country whose rivers flow to¬ 
wards the east, we form four territorial divisions; 
namely, the basin of the Tweed; the united basins 
of the Forth and Tay; the soutli-east highlands, and 
tlie north-east highlands. 

Let us ntotice, in the first place, for the whole east¬ 
ern coast of Great Britain, the proportion which the 

#• 

population bears to the superficies of each of the 
division^ we have pointed out:— 
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BadiM. 


Popalation 

Square milts 

inlitbitaiils 

Pto|)I. 





mda. 

rattD. 

A 

Thames 

• • • • • 

2,989,SpO 

7,780 

384 

A. 

100 

Wash . 

• 4 # « 

988,133 

6,780 

148 

38 

Humber 

• • • « • 

2,227,^67 

10,697 

208 

54 

^Northumberland an^ 1 


• 

• 


Durham 

1 • . . m ^ 

414,900 

2,932 

141 

37 

1 

[Tweed . . 

92,800 

1,741 

53 

13 

Lowlands J 

[Forth & Tay 

746,300 

5,761 

129 

33 


[South East . 

299,100 

5,1 r6 

58 

15 

Highlands-^ 

1 North East . 

U>8,150 

• 

5,-156 

20 

5 


TOTAL POPULATION. 



East coast of England . 

6,619,900 

28:i89 

235 

61 

East coast of bcotland . 

l,2t6,Jj0 

18,071. 

dS 

17 


Hence it appears, that on the same extent of sur¬ 
face, the population of the ©astern ^art of England 
and of Scotland, is in the* proportion of sixty-one 
to seventeen*—that the most fertile pari of the east 
of Scotland, comprehbiiding the basins of the Forth 
and Tay, does not even ecjual, in mean popidation, 
the most unproducti\^c parts of the east coast of 
England; and, finally, that the poorest part of Scot¬ 
land is, upon a correspondent surface, five times 
less populous than Northumberland, and nineteen 
times less so than the basin of the Thames! These . 
great disproportions require explanation. 

With the exception of one county, bordering 
upon Scotland, the eastern coast of England is ge¬ 
nerally fertile—on the contrary, tlie greater part of 
the territory* of Scotland is not susceptible of culti- 

* The column, marked A. in the preceding table, contains the 
proportions of the population to the respective districts. 
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vation, and presents to the view nothing byit rocks 
laid bare by the hand, of time, or irreclaimable 
wastes. Besides, this country, being situated nearer 
to the pole, its climate is naturally less favourable ♦o 
vegetation than that of England. In the heart even 
of Southern Scotland, there are districts where the 
cultivator is obliged to wait till the months of October 
and November to reap his corn; and, in some 
seasons, to seek, under the snow, his crop, withered 
by tlie frost before it reached maturity. 

But wherever nature has with a less sparing 
hand supplied the germ of fertility, the Scotch have, 
with astonishing perseverance and indefatigable 
labour, brought thd sbil into cultivation, and the 
progress they have made in agriculture, since the 
middle of the past century, is almost incredible. 
In this respect, England has been surpassed by 
Scotland, as we will prove when we speak of the 
“ Productive Power.” Formerly the latter did not 
produce corn in sufficient quantity for the suste¬ 
nance of its inhabitants; although the population 
has doubled since that time, the produce now ex¬ 
ceeds the home consumption: the sheep and horses 
were scarce, small, and of a wretched breed; the 
horses are now large, strong, effective, and have 
multiplied iA such a degree as to become an object 
of extensive traffic, and to constitute the chief wealth 
of the highlands. 

Nature Jias done much to render Caledonia an 
important maritime state—the coasts, indented with 
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extreme irregularity, form extensive gulfs,-spacious 
bays, and excellent harbours. The coasts, whose 
extent is commensurate with the sinuosities alluded 
to, and the shores of nearly 3Q0 isles, scattered 
around the mainlSind, present an immense expan> 
sion of shore. There, isolated families and entire 
villages derive their subsistence from coasting, as 
’well as from fishing, the produce of which is con¬ 
veyed to the ports of Grejat Britain. 

The stormy seas which these people are obliged 
to navigate, in carrying on their fishing and coasting 
trade, more especially in doubling the Orkneys, to 
communicate T^th the western and eastern coasts, 
form a race inured to the hardships, privations, and 
dangers incident to the life of seafaring men: in like 
manner the rugged mountains, the barren soil, and 
the inhospitable climate of the highlands constitute 
an excellent nursery for those brave soldiers who 
distinguish themselves in the front ranks of the 
British army. 

The south of Caledonia is rich in mines of coal, 
a species of fuel of incalculable value in a country 
where the winter, with long nights, prevails nior^ 
than half the year. Calcareous and siliceous stone, 
marble, and granite*, are everywhere found in great 
abundance in this quarter. Brick is seldom used in 


* Vast quantities of granite are annually exported to London 
and cither parts of England for paving, and the ^rectiqp ot grand 
and duiable edifices. 
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building," which, independently of the external, and, 
in some degree of the internal inelegance of houses 
built of this material, forms a striking difference 
in the appearance of English towns and cities, 
and those of Scotland. This kingdom, as will 
appear when we shall enter into a description of 
its trade and commerce, is not less worthy of 
attention for its enterprise and industry, than for its 
mines and agriculture 


Basin of the Tweed, 

This division includes the counties of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, arid Peebles; the first only is 
washed by the sea, but does not contain any sea¬ 
port of consequence. Roxburgh is contiguous to 
England, and bears a strong resemblance to North¬ 
umberland ; the two other counties are environed 
by masses of mountains, which supply very scanty 
resources to the agriculturist. The communication 
with the coast is solely along the valleys, through 
ijrhich flow torrents tob rapid for the purposes of 
navigation. 

The valley of the Tweed, as also some of the 
plains connected with it, is certainly well cultivated, 
but its limits are too contracted to give much im¬ 
portance to its superficies. To the north of this 
valley, nature at once assumes a diflerent aspect, 
and even the county of Berwick contains immense 
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l^eat grounds and wastes, the arid and dismal ap¬ 
pearance, of which presents to the traveller the pic¬ 
ture of solitude and desolation. These observations 
will enable the reader to comprehend the results of 
the subjoined table:— 


( ountici. 

Inhabitant*. 

Square mile*. 

Pepulatim. 

Berwick 

. . . 34,<500 

442 

77 

Roxburgh . 

. . . 41,700 

713 

51 

Sclkiik . 

. . . • 6,800 

264 

A 

26 

Peebles 

. . . 10,200 

319 

32* 

Total . 

. . . 92,800 

1,710 

53 


Internal navigation, in tliedistrict of the Tweed, 
being impracticable, means have been devised for 
facilitating and extending carriage by land. Iron 
rail-ways have been proposed for opening a commu¬ 
nication from Berwick, through thc*valleys of Peebles 
to Edinburgh, and with Glasgow, along the valleys 
of Selkirk. Mr. Stevenson has prepared ingenious 
and interesting plans for executing these enter¬ 
prises—it is easy, without being conversant in civil 
engineering, to form an idea of ^ the magnitude and 
intricacy of tlie plans, as well as of the difficulties 
which must be encountered in effecting a track or line 
of ways, the inclination of which ought to be almost 
imperceptible, through a country bristled by rugged 
mountains, and literally furrowed by narrow valleys 
and deep ravines. No company has yet been 
formed to carry into eflect these projeots, so worthy 
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of a nation who have already performed prodigies, 
in surmountmg, by dint of art, the obstacles of 
nature. 

At Kelso, in .Roxburghshire, was suspended 
the first chain bridge for the passage of carriages, 
^c. ('See Yol. I„ last Ckap.J 
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CHAPTER 11. 

0 

B(utns*of the Forth and the Tay, 

At the extremity of the Lammennuir hills, the tra** 
•Teller, in pursuing his journey towards Edinburgh, 
enters the county of Haddington, and is struck by 
the sudden change in the facd of the* country. ’The 
valleys through which he passes are covered with 
verdure and luxuriant vegetation. On the left, die 
barren mountains, which have just been traversed, 
gradually diminish, and on the,right the immense 
gulf of the Forth bordered iiyith villages, towns, and 
harbours, and ploi^ghed by innumerable vessels, 
contributes to heighten, the beauty of the scene. 

The basin of the Forth, though* small in extent, is 
nevertheless the most important of ail the eastern 
coast of Scotland, and the one whose population, 
compared with its surface, is the most considerable, 
as may be collected from the annexed table. 


Counties 

InJttblWnts. 


Pop. per 
H|. nule 

Haddington 

• . 35,000 

272 

128 

Edinburgh 

. , 195,300 

354 

552 

linlithgow 

. . 23,100 

121 . 

191 

Stirling 

. . 66,700 

502 

138 

Clackmannan . 

. 13,500 

48 

281 

Kinross 

. . 7,900 

78 

101 

Fifel., » , 

1 . 38,934 

159 

, 246 

Total , 

380,434 

1533 

238 

VoL. II. 
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The first sea-port we see in proceeding along 
the south-coast of the Forth, is Dunbar, containing 
5272 inhabitants ;• the number of ships belonging 
to it in 1820 was thirty-six, measuring 2,450 tons; 
and the next, North Berwick, in the bay of Aber- 
ledy* the most convenient place for the disembarka¬ 
tion of troops on their route to Edinburgh. No 
other remarkable place is situated on the coast be¬ 
tween Edinburgh and Leith, which fotms the sub¬ 
urbs bf that capital. 

Edinburgh is no longer the tesidence of kings, 
nor the centre of government, but it is stiU the me¬ 
tropolis of Scotland, the seat of the superior courts 
of justice, and of the i^epresentative government of 
the kingdom. These establishments draw a num¬ 
ber of inhabitants from various parts of the country, 
and require the attendance of a vast number of 
lawyers, civil dfioers* clerks, #*c., which constitutes 
the principal source of opulence to the capital. 

After having been, for centmies, the theatre of 
feuds and revolutions, Edinburgh has ceased to be 
that of ambition, and, <for want of ftiel, the flame of 
{action has become extinct. The activity of the 
public mind has taken a direction to the peaceful 
occupation of cultivating the sciences, letters, and 
the arts; the result is astonishing. What is most 
to be admired is the progress of popular instruc¬ 
tion, and its important effects. In the Lowlands an 
individiial. However humble his birth, and scanty 
his means, who cannot read, write, and calculate, 
is rarely to be foundthe rudiments of learning. 
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within the reach of every member of the community, 
hhve afforded to all, whom nature has endowed with 
more than ordinary abilities, an opportunity of ex¬ 
tending the boiltidaries of their knowle(%e, and of 
distinguishing themselves by their genius and ac¬ 
quired talents. Of this description may be reck- 
•oned those superior characters who, for the last 
hundred years, have enlightened the Lowlands. In 
the sciences—Macpherson, ’Simpson, Fergfison, 
Black, /—in literature and philosophy, Hume, 
Robertson, Blair, Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, 
Bums, Walter Scott, ^c. The greater part of these 
Celebrated men have devoted .their genius and their 
talents to public instruction in the University of 
Edinburgh, to which they drew from all quarters of 
the United Kingdom, aaid even from foreign coun¬ 
tries, a number of opulent young gentlemen, who 
have greatly contributed to the prosperity of that 
city. The elementary knowledge difiused among 
the lower classes has fitted the mass of the people 
for improving and carrying on With success the ope¬ 
rations of trade and the speculations of commerce, 
which require the habitual exercise of the mental 
faculties; hence, in the heart of Scotland, the vast 
and rapid progress that has been made in* the useful 
nrts, and the combination of distinguished talents, 
applied to the practice of those arts, as well as to 
the investigation of their theory. To^ Scotland the 
true principles of political ecwiomy owe their de- 
velopement and their demonstration. The most 
skilful civil engineers—Watt, who has made the 
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sAeam-engine the most powerful agent of produc¬ 
tive industry; Rennie, Telford, Stevenson, Munro, 
Baird, and Jardine, are Scotch engineers, and no 
less celebrated for the public works which they 
planned and directed, than for the vast improve¬ 
ments which they made in facilitating the execution 
of those enterprises. Such are the sources of the 
glory and riches of Scotland. Edinburgh, situated 
in the centre of all those improvements in the 
useful arts, has ^jrofited more by them than any 
other town; it has acquired celebrity from the 
grandeur and the number of its public monuments, 
the regularity and elegance of its modern streets 
and houses. Here a species of luxury, the offspring 
of labour and assiduity is conspicuous. In tliese 
times the mansions in which, the ancient nobility of 
Scotland resided are scarcely large enough for the 
accommodation and comtbrt of merchants. This opu¬ 
lence is not confined to the coffers of a few sordid ca¬ 
pitalists, to the prejudice of men of moderate for¬ 
tune ; the comfoids of life are extended to the lowest 
classes of society, and the enjoyment of these bless- 
uigs has produced a surprising increase of popula¬ 
tion. In 1687 Edinburgh contained only 20,000 
inhabitants; in 1821 it reckoned 112,235, so that in 
the space of 140 years the number had increased in 
a six-fold degree* ! , 


* We proceed to give a brief description of the topography 
and monuments of Edinburgh. This city is built upon three hills 
which run parallel with each other. The old town occupies the 
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We will now point out specifically the pfogrcssive 
improvements that have taken place in trade and 
commerce. Edinburgh and Leith, remarkable for 
the variety and value of their manufactures, are ex¬ 
tensively engag^ in the distillery of spirituous 


centre hill, which is the highest. The new town stands upon the 
hill on the north side, which is the lowest; and the third eminence 
is almost covered with the recent additions to* the old towrw Of 
the two valleys which separate the three hills, the one on the north 
is the widest and deepest, and once formeef the basin of a lake 
whose stagnant waters were most injurious to the public health. 

Only half a century ago Edinburgh, confined to the old town, 
c.xhibitcd a mass o^dark and dirty houses, without regularity, des¬ 
titute of taste, and exceedingly crowded upon the longitudinal 
ridge of the centre hill—in front th^ houses are se\cn stories high, 
and on the side next the valley thirteen or fourteen stories m 
height. 

The castle, built upon the* rugged rock at the extremity of the 
same hill, is irregular and Gothic; it is separated from the town by 
an esplanade. Prisoners of war, not upon parole, are confined in 
this fortress. 

The pailiamentoliouse, which is at a short distance from the 
castle, has nothing to attract attention except the spacious hall (a) in 
which the commons used to hold their sessions. 

At the opposite extremity of the old town is situated the royal 
palace, formerly a monastery, and still designated Holy-rood- 
house—“ House of the Holy Cross !'* It is a mixture of Grecian 
architecture and castellated towers, too irregular to be graceful, and 
too contracted to be majestic. The 

(a) The carpentry of the visible roof of thisj^hall consists of pendentires 
connected at intervals by pieces of wood cot into the form of a concave 
arch. The whole body of the vault is suspended out of the perpendicular 
of the walls, and l^ears upon the arc-boutants. This mode of construct¬ 
ing roofs is at once liglit, compact, and elegant, and might be used to 
advantage in many similar places:—^the roi^ of one*of the> churches of 
the old town is also in the pendentire style. 
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tiquorB, in the weaving of kefseyiQeres ejHiFis, 
in the printing of calico and doth* in making 
and candles, in the casting of iron; to which may 
be added the numerous paper mills in the yicinity: 
the printing establishments, sq mnldpUed as to pla^ 


The mint has nothing except its antiquity and preservation (a) to 
recommend it to notice. 

Let ns pause for a moment before the ancient cathedral of St. 
Giles%i churchx—urider its vaults, upon the ashes of Lord Napier, 
the immortal inventor of the logarithms (6). 

Such are the old monuments which are worthy of some attention. 
The modern works are numerous, and have the stamp of good 
taste, or, at least, that of public utility. The bank, the exchange, 
the courts of justice, the libraries of the faculty of advocates, and of 
the writers to the signet, are grouped about the cathedral. All these 
buildings have been erected wHhin the last fifty years. 

Within the same short period the lake, whose insalubrious 
waters remained in a stagnant state, in the valley on the north of 
the old town, has been driuned. Causewa^^s and bridges cross this 
extensive valley, which is ornamented with towers, houses, and 
churches; thus a junction is formed between the old and the new 
town* The latter, laid out in conformity to a plan designed by 
Mr. Craig, exhibits a system of streets no less regular than spacious, 
and well executed. Squares for displaying the monuments, and 
monuments for adorning the squares, present, in their assemblage, a 
grand and imposing appearance, of which the finest capitals in 

f 

<q(a) Agreeably to the act of union, this establisbuient is kept up with 
aU its officers, although no money coined in it. The only use that is 
now made of it is to ring the bell regularly at the hours when the 
workmen began and left off work in the sixteenth century. 

(ft) This cUbrch, which was, in its entire stat^ inmosing and nia> 
jearie, is now divided by four partitions, and converted into four churches 
perfectly independent of each other. The tower of the cathedral is 
square, and sarmounted by two <q>en arches, which support a stecjde, 
represent in the air the figure of an imperial crown. The ardii- 
tecture is in the same style as the belfry at Newcas^ anddifpiays, in 
my leiibdldness and fiegancc. 
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fkjipburgh next to London in an art which at once 
dmonsfrates the enterprise and activity of com¬ 
merce, end the propagation of knowledge among 
the whole nation. 

'These improvements are pirfy of ihcent date. 


» Europe can scarcely furnish an idea. In Scotland no superstitious 
prejudice prescribes the nave of the church to be in a line froni east 
to west j for this reason, whepever a church can he placed at the 
extremity of a fine spacious street, the facade is elevated perpen¬ 
dicularly in the direction of that street, to \^hich it gives a majes¬ 
tic termination. 

A fastidious critic might, no doubt, find fault with detached 
parts in the execution of several edifices in the nciy town; but ihc 
combination, I repeat, is in a style of noble .simplicity, and the 
beautiful effects of architecture are donipicuous in the judicious 
order and happy site selected for most of the monuments. 

The register-office (the depository of the archives of tlie king¬ 
dom), which Robert Adam has built in a manner which ap¬ 
proaches the school of Palladio, is of exi^uisite taste and magnifi¬ 
cent style; it forms a superb point of view to the finest street in 
the old town, a stiect continued across two valleys, from south to 
north, over two bridges, corresponding in width witii the street. The 
north bridge consists of five arches, three of which arc seventy-six 
feet and & iu span, and the two others nearly twenty feet in span. 
The elevation of the road-way above the bottom of the valley is 
fifty-four feet; the same valley is crossed by a causeway about 
^98 ^ct in length, am} {210 feet vfidc at the summit. The mate¬ 
rials used for the formation of this vast mound were supplied from 
the site of the buildings in progress in the new town. 

To Robert Adam the plans of the edifice destined for tfic univer- 
aity are likewise due. This structure is conceived upon a scale 
too vast for the opulence of die town. Though begun more than 
thirty yean, it will never, in all probability, be finished, unless 
paiiisment should grant from the public treasure the funds requi¬ 
site Tor in completion. Viewed as a work art, this structure 
appears to be less perfect thtui-the register-office. 

Near 
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PiBvicJUsly to the act of union, England exeicieed 
the most mischievous influence over the traffic and 
industry , of Scotland. prohibitory laws, she 
excluded the produce of that country, and by the 
worst artifices, she checked the footing whidi the 


Near to the re^ster-officc there is a third bridge, which'Serves 
as a communication from the eminence upon vrhich the new town 
is built to the CaUq;n-hill, whose base only is sunounded with 
houses. The new bridge, at which terminates the London road, 
recently surveyed and planned by Mr. Stevenson, is upon the 
alignement of a projected terrace,'^very wide, long, and in a straight 
line, extending to the valley of the drained lake. The city of 
Edinburgh is competent to defray the expenses of these vast un¬ 
dertakings, by tolls^and voluntary contributions. 

On the summit of Calton-hill a monumental tower, in honour of 
Nelson, was erected during the late war*—the pinnacle of the rock 
has been reduced to form a base for the superstructure ; it is of the 
Gothic style, extremely high, and surmounted by battlements: it 
commands the gulf of tlte Forth, and is distinctly seen from the 
opposite coast. 

At a short distance from the commemorative pillar, stands a cir¬ 
cular building, which was intended for an observatory, but re¬ 
mains unfinished for want of funds. Only a fine camera obscura 
has been completed (a). From the summit of the tower the external 
objects are reflected in thd middle of the room, upon a horizontal 
plane, by means of a mirror, inclined at an angle of forty-five de- 
gTQ^. By causing the mirror to revolve slowly upon a'Vertical 

(a) 'This observatory might have been completed ; but unfortunately, 
when it was half built, Robert Adam was requested to embellidi it. 
This architect ronceived the project of ^vhig to the edifice the appear¬ 
ance of a Gothic tower, because it happened to be at that time the 
fashion in Great Britain, to apply embattlements and machecouHs not 
only to castles, but also to dairies, cabinets of cniosities, and the 
boudoirs of fashionable ladies.' The scanty sums in hand were soon 
exhausted, and this astronomical fortress, so far from being armed with 
optieal in8lTifbient8,*can scarcely be kept in a state of defence toiepel (be 
attacks of the atmosphere. 
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Sootdi were anxious to take, whefker in tlioir ccsn- 
mercial intercourse with foreign powers or in their 
colonial enterprises. Thus, England, alter having 
covertly, and innumerable artifices, impeded 
the establishment of the Scotch at the isthmus of 


' axis, the spectator is gratified with a view ia succession of all the 
points of the horizon; and this view is one of the richest, must 
varied, and the most imposing that I know; it requires only the 
bky of Ital}' and Greece to be put in competition with the scenery 
so much admired on the shores of the bay of Naples, i>r on the 
coast of the Bosphorus at Constantinople. 

On the right of the bridge, in the direction of the observatory, 
stands €*1 circular tower, in the Grecian style; it is the tomb of 
llume, the most philosophical of the Scotch historians. 

At a short distance from that monument is just completed a vast 
enclosure, formed by thick and embattled walls^ flanked by Gothic 
towers. Within those walls a large building of the most austere 
style is used as a prison foa criminals; this prison is contiguous 
to, but without any communication with the penitentiary, for 
the reception of individuals whose offences may be expiated, 
and their vicious habits reformed by contrition, seclusion, and 
labour. There, in an immense amphitheatre, six tiers of small 
work-shops are erected along the concave side of a semi-cylin¬ 
drical building, resembling the boxes of a theatre; these stalls, 
like the boxes, are open on the side facing the area of the 
hall. In the centre stands a tow^r, without artificial light, and 
impervious to the light of day; in its semi-circular wall,are 
formed narrow and numerous apertures, through which tho vigi¬ 
lant taskmasters can at all times sec the diflferent stalls without 
being seen by those that occupy them: thus the prisoners remain 
under the impression that an invisible agent incessantly watches 
them for the purpose of rewarding their care and industry, or of 
punishing their misdemeanour and idleness. This discipline 
furnishes a practical proof of the blessings which a pure and 
simple religion confers upon men who believe hi the»presence and 
justice of an invisible and supreme Being* 
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Parian, iiistigated the Dutch and the Spaniarcjs tp 
deatrc^ that infant colony. But since the memo* 
rable of 1707, when an united legislative body 
extended over bothr nations its solicitude and au- 
thority, thSe united parliament giKulually abolished 
those prohibitory laws, which kept the commerce 
and manufactures of the two kingdoms in a state of 
constant hostility. These encouragements, liberally 
and judiciously given, caused the useful arts to 
advance with n^pid ‘strides, in the nation farthest 
from the seat of the government. In 17*27, with 
the money due to Scotland, at the epoch of the upion, 
the royal bank was founded. 

In the same year, an act of parliament au* 
thorised the king to appoint commissioners for the 
protection of the manufactures and Usheries of 
Scotland, in conformity to a clause in the act of 
union. The sums distributed, amount annually to 
4000/. sterling. 

In proportion to our population, if French indus* 
try were to receive, from the govci i.nent, assist¬ 
ance equally considerable, 70,000/. sterling would 
be requisite ; but our budget does not even grant 
SQOO/. sterling to reward and promote national in¬ 
dustry ; nay, there are even some deputies who have 
been known to propose and vote for the reduction 
of so trifling a sum. How happy I should be, if 
this plain comparison would make oflr legislators 
sensible to what a distant point they wan4er, from 
the true ^ject to lyhidi their love of eeonomy ought 
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to )3(| directed! | venture to put this question to 
them: Can the name of economy be applied to re- 
treachments ivhich give a fatal blow to the progress 
of natbnai wealth? 

In order to shew the efficacy of the ^assistance 
granted to Scotch industry, it is sufficient to state 
the progressive impro^^emein of commerce» of which 
increase, irrefragable proof is f rnished by the 
official returns of shipping. 


Years . . . 


1740 

I?"'’. 

180C 

1820 

Number of ships 

20 

47 

08 

134 

213 

Tonnage . . 

1702 

2628 

6.035 

13,884 

24,874 


Tlius, in the course of 12^L years,* the number of 
vessels increased in tac proportion of cm to seven, 
and their tonn ge as on j . fourteen! But in con- 
sequ^ce of the improvements in navigation* and the 
celerity with which mercantile operations arc con¬ 
ducted, vessels now make, in a given time, more 
voyages than they did a century ago, in the propor¬ 
tion of a- t.vo to three, so that it is a positive 
&ct, diat since itic union, the foreign commerce of 
1 eith and Edinburgh has become from eighteen to 
twenty times more considerable! This result ought 
to attract the attention of our statesmen, mm'e es¬ 
pecially when they shall know that a correspondent 
increase has taken place in the other ports of 
Scotland. • 

The public works which are conducive to the in¬ 
terests of trade and ocsnmerce, ought to b^^reckoiied 
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among the causes of the wealth and prosperity of 
ttie city of Edinburghsuch are the great improve¬ 
ments that have recently been made in the public 
roads, the formation of iibn rail-ways for the convey¬ 
ance of coal, the laying of cast-iron pipes, some for 
providing the town with a plentiful supply of pure 
water*, others to furni^ all parts with the brilliant 
light from gas; the excavation of a canal to unite 
the German with the Irish sea, by the Forth and 
Clyde; another canal lately completed, parallel to 
the southern shore of the Forth, from Edinburgh to 
Leith, to the termination of the former at Grange¬ 
mouth. The execution of this undertaking was 
confided to Ml*. Baird f. 

The communication from Edinburgh to Leith, is 
by a causeway about one mile and two-thirds long, 
and fifty or fifty-five feet wide. It forms a magni¬ 
ficent avenue to the capital of Scotland, of which 
three spacious streets, bordered by high and uni- 


* There were formerly extensive lakes around Edinburgh; they 
have been drained. A vast forest once stood in its vicinity; not 
a^estige of it now remains; iSut fortunately the town is only from 
five to six miles from a very extensive coal-mine. About the 
same distance there are fine springs, the waters of which are con¬ 
ducted to the town for the consumption of the inhabitants. An 
additional supply is brought from Crawley about twelve mile* 
from Edinbur-gh. Iron-pipes, from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
diameter, are used for the puipose. Mr. J. Jardtne is the engineer 
who directs those works. 

t These aqueducts are lined with sheet-iron. 
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formly-built houses, diverge in the form of a fan at 
the extremity of the causeway. The traveller, in 
his progress along this avenue, is struck with admi¬ 
ration by the number of new edifices which are 
rapidly arising to adorn its sides. The ground has 
been marked out and disposed agreeably to a ge-* 
peral plan, for prolonging the new town, and 
uniting both towns to Leith. These* judicious re¬ 
gulations ofibr an example tq be followed in im¬ 
proving every town. 

Leith was formerly called Inver-Leith, from its 
position at the mouth of the lieith*. Except the 
modern quarter,* which reaches the avenue to Edin¬ 
burgh, its streets are dirty and narrow, and the 
houses of mean appearance. It contains 26,000 
inhabitants, who, added to the population of the 
capital, of which it is only a suburb, form a total 
of 138,235 souls. 

In times of ignorance and barbarity, Edinburgh, 
jealous of the commerce of Leith, endeavoured to 
deprive it of its local advantage by the tyranny of 
law t. Inthe fourteenth century, Edinburgh received, 

A ^ 


* The lueith passes to the north of Edinburgh, lu the space 
of twelve miles only, this stream turns eighty hydraulic wheels, for 
the like number of factories. 

t In 1485, a ]|.w prohibited the inhabitants of Leith from en¬ 
tering into any commercial intercourse with those of Edinburgh; 
it interdicted the latter admitting the former into any mercantile 
partnership, on pain of forfeiting the privileges ot that\ity for one 
year, to pay a fine, ire. 
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as a gift, part of that town, ftom the muhificeniae of 
Robert I. The citj aih^rwards purchased, of the 
feudal lord, the surrounding land, and the property of 
the shores of that part for the construction of Tess^* 
In 1777, Leith-harbour Underwent great improve¬ 
ments. The pier, which forms the eastern boun^ 
dary of the emboudime of the river, was carried 
farther into the sea. On the opposite side of the 
haipour, a quay, basin, and a dock were built. 
In the space of twenty years, the increase of trade 
rendered these accommodations insufficient* In 
1801, it became necessary to commence a new 
dock, according to a plan drawn *by Mr. Rennie, 
equal in dimensions to the former; it is 273 yards 
in length, by 109 yards in breadth, and can accom¬ 
modate forty vessels of 200 tons burden*. 


* Prc^ts of still greater magnitude are in contemplation. The 
entrance of the river Leith is obstructed a sand^bank, which 
leaves only a depth of water of twelve or thirteen feet at flood- 
tide. To remedy thb isiconveniencc, a third dock to the west of 
the two othert, and in continuation of their line, is proposed to be 
constructed; it will have thb same breadth as the others, with 
double the length; it will communicate with a very large basin, 
which will serve as a harbour to the village of Kewhaven. On 
this side, vessels will pass from the bay into the new basin, then 
these vessels Vill find a channel twenty feet deep t the gsftes of 
these locks are forty-one feet wide, and high enough to keep in a 
depth of water of sixteen or twenty feet. » 

Between the sea and the two docks, a wall with bastions skirts 
the buy of the Forth. This wall, which is built with stoUes, 
upon grotlnd gained from the sea, like that of the two basins, is, 
in point of extent, strength, and excellent workmanship, a perfhrt 
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On quitting Leith, to continue our ex.cursion on 

r» 

tile south-side of the Forth, We pass in front of New- 
haren, where Captain Broym has cohsUueted the 
diain>pier which ^ is described iii the .preceding 
Yoluttie. After proceeding aboUt nine iniles, we 
arrive at Queen's Ferry, situated oft the prineipal 
road between Edinburgh and Perth. The police of 


model of the kind; these works are all undjsr the direction ef 
Mr. Robertson. 

At die extremity of the basin, and close to the mouth of the 
Leith, two docks for the construction of trading vessels have been 
built Upon the intennediate space, and for ^he exhaustion of 
their water, a steam-engine is fixed in & small building. 

Anotherbuilding-dock, the entranee of which is in the new basin, 
has just been completed; its stairs present three quadruple rows 
of steps, being one foot nine inches high, and eleven inches broad, 
which gives a total depth of twenty*one feet The division of the 
quadruple rows is marked by a bench one foot eight inches broad, 
instead of eleven inches. The breadth of the dock at bottom is 
forty-four feet; the entrance is not much more than thirty-four or 
thirty-five feet in width. If we add to the breadth of the bottom, 
thirty-four feet seven inches, the horizontal breadth of the stairs, 
we shall have seventy feet for the total bfeadth at the level of the 
ground. 

When the old floating-dock waif building, a wooden swivel 
bridge was thrown across its entrance. An iron one, similar to 
those of the London and Liverpool docks, is in construction, to be 
placed over the entrance of the new basin. It has cost 13651. $ 
its width is twelfe feet and a half. It is composed oY si.v ribs of 
cast-irpn, flat, and open in the middle, in order to render them 
lighter. • 

At Leith, an ingeniotis application has been made bf iron-ways 
for railing ships upoh slips. The cradle which )^earsjtbe ship, is 
itself home by a great number of small wtiefels’ which run upon 
inclined tracks. I have given a minute description of this piece 
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this imj^rtant passage is intrusted to siq>erin- 
tendence of a Heutenant in the navy*. .We neat 
reach Bonowness, a commercial port, whidi reckons 
128 vessels, measuring 8558 tons; and Grange- 
mouth, at the mouth of the river Carron, and of the 
celebrated canal which unites the Forth and the 
Clyde. Grangemouth possesses fifty-eight vessels, 
which measure 8186 tons. Further up, the Forth 

of mechanism, and communicated It to the French navy in 181f 
hut this method has not been as yet adopted. 

There are two stone-bridges over the Leith, each cut in the 
middle by a draw-bridge, such as arc used at the entrance of the 
old docks at Liverpool. 

Immediately after passing the lower of these bridges, a building 
recently finished appears on the right, which answers the double 
purpose of a custom-house and excise-office. 

Leith, considered in a military point of view, is of very great 
importance to the defence of Edinburgh. There the French and 
the English landed by turns to succour or oppress Scotland. 
Cromwell built a fort at Leith; because Ac built it, Charles If. 
demolished it. What contributes chiefly to the defence of the 
harbour, is a battery built on the eminence which rises behind 
the docks, and extends beyond Newhaven. This battery, sur¬ 
rounded by an entrencfilment, and protected by bastions at the 
gorge, contains the barracks for the military. 

* ♦ Till very lately, the public crossed this passage in numerous 
sailing-boats, for which art had provided safe piers and convenient 
landing-places; one single steam-vessel now performs that service 
with sUU more ease and promptitude. Previously to its establish¬ 
ment, two plans were submitted; the first, to make a tunnel under 
the Forth, the bed of which is, at the passage, one mile and a half 
broad; the second to throw across the Strait, a" chain suspension- 
bridge. The use of the steam-boat has rendered thos^ holdi 
enterprisesfless desirable. No company has yet been formed to 
undertake them* 
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becomes more contracted, and dwindles into a com¬ 
mon river. The first bridge that ocoirs, in ascend¬ 
ing, belongs to Stirling, the ancient capital of the 
kingdom. A short distance below Stirling, the 
F^orth is divided into two branches, the one, on the 
south, reaches the foot of Ben Lomond; the other, 
on the north, receives the waters of Lake Katrine. 

In descending the Forth, on the southern shore, 
we arrive at the port of,Alloa,, which repkons 
142 vessels, containing 13,817 tons. We then fall 
in with a succession of small ports, such as Torry- 
burn, Inverkeithing, Dalgetly, Aberdour, and King- 
horn, where passengers are landed, on their way 
• from Edinburgh to Dundee*; next, Kirkaldy, the 
parish of which contains’only 4452 inhabitants, 
and which is the birth-place of Roger Bacon, Scott, 
the subtle doctor, and Adam'Smith. In 1820. 
Kirkaldy and the neighbouring maritime stations, 
had ninety-four vessels, measuring 9982 tons. 

Beyond Kirkaldy, we find Dysart and Buckhaven, 
which flourished when the codj^sh abounded on the 
coast of the county of Fife *. In the time of Philip II. 
of France, several Dutch ^fishermen, having been 


* This county, one of the most populous for ^ts superficies, 
independently of the maritime resources peculiar to its position 
betwen the gul^ of the Forth and of the Tay, and the agricultural 
advantages which it derives from its fertile valleys, possesses lime- 
•tonp, iron and coal-mines. These coal-miyes ye the more 
valu^lc, as, beyond the Tay, the soil of Scotland does not dis¬ 
cover a vestige of mineral combustible. 

V 01 ..II. L 
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driven by a tempest upon this coast, the inhabi* 
tants prevailed upon them to remain. Their indus¬ 
try soon became ^o productive, that the seamen 
belonging to Buckhaven caught, during the fishing- 
season, to the amount of 25,000 cod per day. 

We then double the small ports of Leven or 
Soonic, Ely, Pittenweerft, opposite the May and 
Crail Island, situated at the extreme northern point 
towards the east. Beyond this promontory, the 
coast turns north-west, and we presently reach the 
bay of Saint Andrew’s. 

Saint Andrew's^ built on the banks of the Eden, 
was formerly splendid and populous. Knox, the 
prcsbyterian reformer, and his vandal proselytes, 
demolished the greater part of the religious monu¬ 
ments which this city contained; nothing of its 
former splendour ndw remains except its university, 
well known for the facility with which it confers its 
academical degrees. Saint Andrew^ formerly carried 
on an extensive trade. During its annual fairs, it 
used to receive irjkpits harbour as many as 300 
vessels. 

At a short distance from this port is the mouth 
of the Tay, the ham of which comprehends^ 


Oou^et. 

Popnlatioa. 

Sqnare mtlet. 

liilialiitaBtib> the 
•4 mile. 

Fife .... 

77,866 

316 

246 

Perth .... 

141,800 

2,638 

54 

Angus or Forfar 

115,700 

892 

129 

Kiocarffine . . 

29,700 

382 

78 

Total , , 

365,066 

4,228 

127 
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In ascending the south bank of the Tay, we dou¬ 
ble the mouth of the Eanf, a river, whose source is 
in the lake of that name; and, finally, we arrive at 
Perth. 

Perth derives its celebrity from its situation. 
When the Romans, led by Agricola, after crossing 
the first chain of mountains, on the north of the 
Lowlands, entered the fertile valley of the Tay, in 
the neighbourhood of'Perth surprised to find a 
luxuriant vegetation on the banks of a majestic 
river, they exclaimed, with one voice, and with 
that feeling which the love and the recollection of 
their far distant country naturally, inspired, Ecce 
Tiberm ! 

• 

Perth contains 12,000 inhabitants, whose indus¬ 
try is rapidly improving: calicoes, paper< leather, 
and cloths, in particular, are maftufactured within its 
wails. A steam-boat descends the Tay daily to 
Dundee, while another proceeds in the opposite 
direction as far as Perth, which is the commercial 
centre of the south Highlands. From tliis point, 
seven different roads diverge towards the defiles of 
the hills and the principal valleys in that quarter of 
the kingdom. 


• Near this dty, the breadth of the river is about 590 feet; it is 
passed on a fine bridge of five arches, below which, the Tay iortns 
a gftlf or frith, varying in breadth. This bridge i^the work of 
John Smeatou, father of the celebrated engineer, who planned 
and executed the Eddistoue light-house. 
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It is inconsistent with our plan to enter into a 
detail of those objects which might be interesting to 
the antiquarian, the historian, and the admirer of the 
beauties of nature; ^e shall only describe in a very 
few woids what is found* and what is believed to be 
found, in the county of Perth. There may be seen, 
with their ancient name^,^ many of the places ren¬ 
dered illustrious by Ossian, and even the tomb of 
that celebrated bard; Mourn Dunsinane, the castle 
of Macbeth, immortalized by Shakspeare; the lake 
Katrine, celebrated by the bard of modem times, 
Walter Scott, in his ‘‘ Lady of the Lakedruid- 
ical monuments, consisting of enormous stones 
placed in circles, and which, while mighty empires 
have risen, flourished and decayed, are still stand¬ 
ing; camps, military roads, the works of the 
Romans ; walls built by the Piets; the foundations 
and mins of monasteries and Christian temples de¬ 
molished by the implacable Kn^x. To this list 
might be added a great variety of objects too nu¬ 
merous to be particularised, as hills, mountains, 
valleys, lakes, cascades and torrents, plains, chains 
of Kx;ks which exhibit all the sterility of the desert 
and its desolation, heaths, wastes, morasses, huts 
inhabited bj half-naked highlanders; and, in the 
vicinity of the same places, like the oasis in the 
sands of Africa, villas built with taste, and orna¬ 
mented by picturesque and diversified plantations, 
by limpid -streams and verdant meadows. But *we 
must return to works of art. 
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The channel of the Tay from Perth to Dundee, 
stands jgreatly in need of, improvement; in many 
parts, the passage is rendered difficult and danger* 
ous, by rapids and sand-banksi. 

* Dundee, situated on the left bank of the Tay, 
comprehends a population of 30,575 souls. Public 
buildings, warehouses, whole streets, the houses of 
which are of recent erection, afford.decisive proofs 
of a modern and vast increase of^ prosperity. In 
1820, this port possessed 170 vessels, measuring 
17,029 tons, and employed in the foreign and coast¬ 
ing trade, the whale and cod-fisheries, The 
vessels are received in docks which are left dry at 
low water; besides this inconvenience, there is one 
still greater, they are liable to be rapidly choked 
by alluvions. The Tay, which is of considerable 
width opposite Dundfee, contrapts abruptly at its 
mouth; when the tide flows, the water enters the 
river with such a rush and agitation, that it causes 
it to raise and carry away a great quantity of sand. 
As the water rises, it extends over a great space, 
and abates of its velocity; it^then drops the sand 
which it held in suspension, and forms banks of 
prodigious extent, even in the middle of the river. 
It produces accumulations still more considerable 
near the sides and in the creeks, where •its rapidity 
is stopped; in the docks of Dundee, for instance. 

When the ^ide ebbs, the waters take necessarily 
a contrary direction. They then isriqg into the 
docks a great quantity of mud from the upper part 
of the river. Thus, at every ebb and flow, there 
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are alternate deposits of sand and mud which would 
encumber the harbour, if art did not use means to 
prevent this inconvenience*. 

, Since 1815, worjts of considerable extent have 
been executed at Dundee, in conformity to a plan 
which Mr. Telford submitted for adoption. This 
engineer repaired the ojd quay, and adapted the 
eastern part of. the old harbour to the accommoda¬ 
tion of small ^coasting-vessels. To the west of 
that part, whence nearly all the water retires 
with the ebbing tide, he has constructed a rec¬ 
tangular dock 250 yards long, by 150 yards broad. 
Flood-gates will probably be constructed to close 
this dockf. * 

The government has no control over the expen¬ 
diture for the works at the port of Dundee. The 

f 
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A ballast-machine is used for this purpose; it is wprhed by a 
steam-engine. 

t The vrfdls of the quay built around this basin* were attended, 
in their construction, witH great difficulty; but British engineers 
have acquired such practical knowledge in this respect, as to make 
thejp triumph over all obstacles. The stone with which these 
massive walls me built, was brought from quarries at a consider¬ 
able distance on an iron rail-way. Contiguous to the quarry, is a 
small steam-engine for discharging the water'and raising the blocks 
of stone to the level of the rail-way. It is in contemplation to 
make a basin, the figure of which will be an obtusangular-isosceles 
triangle, having for its base the long side of thot wet-dock which 
fronts the Tay. To the cast of this basin, an extensive area, 
intended for^ the ^^ile of warehouses, Work* shops, and a dock, is 
forming by means of immense quantities of earth brought hither. 
Mr. Stevenson had likewise presented a plan fur a harbour, con¬ 
sisting only of one wet-dock and basin, both rectangular. 
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magistracy and the principal inhabitants have 
joined in giving security to the bank that supplies 
the reqiiisite funds. Parliament, in sanctioning the 
plan for these works, and the^ecessary expense,^ 
aftthorized the collection of a rate on every ton 
on vessels entering and going out. This rate 
is calculated so as to pay, at the expiration of a 
• certain number of years, the principal and interest 
of the sums advanced for the completion of the en¬ 
terprise. In France, we are begiiming to appreci¬ 
ate this mode of raising supplies for public purposes, 
and it is to be hoped that it will soon be generally 
adopted. . 

Ah&rbrothwkk or Arbroath^ is, “after Dundee, 
the most commercial town dn the county of Angus. 
The inhabitants are diiefly occupied in making 
osnaburghs, raw cloths, and sad-cloth; during the 
late war, the last-mentioned article produced annu¬ 
ally an average of 80,000?. In the county of Angus 
alone, there are upwards of 100 factories for spin¬ 
ning and weaving the thread for the fabrication of 
sails. The English find, thaf the sails made of 
flax are stronger, softer, and moro durable than 
those made from hemp. But since the peace, ttiis 
branch of manufacture has suffered exceedingly. 
Many manufacturers have adopted the expedient of 


* Arbroath isibuilt upon the small river Brothwick, near the 
ruini of an abbey, 'which are still imposing on account of their 
grandeur, it was the abbey of Brothwick, Ind-Oy corruption 
Arbroath. 
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spkining. finer thread, and making cloths fat do¬ 
mestic purposes, instead of sail-cloth. 

The harbour of Arbroath is a rectangle, defended 
.from the sea by,.a wall of hewn stone on the 
north, and by a pier on the south side. Behind 
this breakwater, is tl^ house of the keepers of the 
celebrated light-house on the Bell-rock; as also the 
signal tower by which'* the keepers who are on 
shore correspond with those on duty at the light¬ 
house. 

The shipping lie sheltered from the sea in an 
inclosed harbour. Jhe entrance of this harbour is 
closed by a floating bar or boom, which is made to 
come out or go into a sort of slide, formed by a 
double row of piles driyen into one of the sides of 
the entrance; this bar is set in motion by a capstan. 
In several small harbours in Scotland, this simple 
piece of mechanism is used to great advantage. 

Montrose is the first port we reach to the north of 
Arbroath. It reckons 146 vessels, measuring to¬ 
gether 12,578 tons. 'This fact alone shows its 
importance; the to'H'n of Montrose is built on the 
north bank of the south-£sk, a* torrent which de¬ 
scends with great impetuosity from the Grampian 
hills, and which fiirms near its mouth a vast bay*. 


* The proprietors of the adjoining lands had it^n contenplalkm, 
to convert into arable ground a large porti(Mi of the basin of Mont¬ 
rose; (he tofvn Magistrates consulted Mr. Stevenson, in bis Capa¬ 
city of engineer to the Royal Burghs, on the proposition for dimi- 
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the entrance of which is«very narrow. Over this 
entrance, is constructed the, bridge which leads to 
Montrose*; it is construct^ in wood, and has in 
the middle a very large draw-bridge to permit the , 
shipping to enter the bay. Beycmd the bridge, and 
on the side looking towards the sea, begins the 
quay, near which, at high water, vessels from 300 to 
^00 tons may come. Th^ ride there in perfect 
safety, being sheltered on the north b^ the town, and 
on the south by hills rising on'the opposite shore. 

The mouth of the river, filled* with rocks on 
one side, presents on the other a shallow bottom of 
sand without consistence, which extends several 
miles into the bay. Wh^the* wind blows 
east, this sand-bank threatens to overwhelm the 
harbour of Montrose; but when the tide ebbs, 
the current of the Esk* repels it.^ Montrose com¬ 
prehends a population of nearly 10,000 iifiia- 


nishing the extent of the basin. This engineer was of opinion, that 
all the water collected in the basin at e^y flux of the tide, was 
beneficial to the harbour of Montrose. If the drainage proposed 
by the land owners had* been allowed, the natural impulse of the 
water would be no longer spflnciently powerful, and the harbour 

would, of course, be choked. 

• 

* It is 244 yards long; the piers and arches arc of yrood, except 
the two side arches. Worms, of the genus of the OntsetM, have 
much damaged the wooden piers, especially on the side looking 
towards the sea. It was found necessary to change a great number 
of piles, some of the new ones have received a coating of paint, 
and sbme have been covered over with thin pllhfcs of a harder 
sort of timber. 
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bitants,* remarkable for their industry; their princi¬ 
pal articles of manuf^ture are osnaburghs, sail* 
doth and cloths, for domestic purposes. 

The narth-Esk*«nms 'parallel to the eouth-Esk, 
and empties itself into the sea, ^ little to the north 
of Mcmtrose. A stone bridge*, well executed, 
forms the passagO across the river. This impetuous 
torrent serves as the boundary of the county of 
Kincardine, which affords yery little scope for navi¬ 
gation. It has only the small port of Gourdon, 
which has lately been improved; next to it is the 
village of Inverbervie, which possesses a few fish- 
ing’Smacks at the mouth of the Bervie; and lastly, 
the town of Stonehstven, at the mouth of the river 
Carron. 

Stonehaven, or Rock harbour, is a small port well 
sheltered, and formed by a natural gap between the 
rocks; but unfortunately its water has not depth 
enough. 

Behind the whole of the coast which we have just 
surveyed, a valley risesv almost imperceptibly from 


^ It is Ae bridge of Moneykirk, and the work of Mr. Steven¬ 
son ; it has four arches; and with its'approaches, it cost 10,0001. 
Much difficulty was experienced in laying the foundation of'the 
pier in the stream, with acoffer-dam placed at eight feet ten inches 
under the surface of the water. In order to effect this object, 
recourse was had to a very tenacious reddish clay which the 
neighbourhood produced. Of this the dam was formed around 
the site of the piles; it checked all filtration during Ae laying of 
the foundations,^ and was found less pervious and less expensive 
than a common dam. 
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Stone-Haven to Perth; it, is the valley of*Stratli- 
more, which the vale or str^ith of Earn prolongs. 
The total extent of these two valleys is about 112 
miles, on a breadth of five. ‘ This..stripe of low land 
wants only lime for manure, and coal for fuel, to be 
able to derive, from agriculture and manufactures, an 
abundant produce. Mr. Stevenson has submitted 
plans of canals and iron rail-ways upon the same 
level, from Perth to Stonqjiaven, pointing out, at the 
same time, the possibility of a prolongation as* far 
as Aberdeen. Branches would coihmunicate from 
the principal line to Arbroath and Montrose. This 
enterprise, too viast, perhaps, for the means of the 
land-owners of that beautiful^act of country, is 
worthy of national aid. • 
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CHAPTER nt 

lAgkt-houtes of the Forth and of the Tay.’^Bdl Bock.^ 

% 

The guUs of the Forth ^nd the Tay are lighted 
by a well-combined system of lights; of these the 
principal is the'pharos on the Bell Rock*. In 1817, 


* Opposite Leithf^n^the small island of Inchkeith, a small 
Hght-house has been buut, and a second on the isle of May, at the 
entrance of the Forth* A signal, or beacon, is placed upon the 
Carr-rock, near Cape South, which separates the gulf of the 
Forth and Tay; a third light-hojsc is erected on Cape North, 
which bounds the cntbouchure of the Tay; the fourth, and the 
farthest advanced in the sea, is the pharos of the Bell-rock-—let us 
point out its importance. 

The Forth and the Tay are situated at the bottom of an im¬ 
mense gulf, the south-«ast coast of which belongs to the counties of 
Fife, Haddington, and Berwifk; and the north-east coast to the 
county of Forfar. Attracted by commerce, or impelled by the 
violence of the cast wind, strips coming from the German Ocean, 
or the north of Scotland, from Norway, the Baltic, Denmark, or 
Holland) are exposed at twelve milei from the coast, and in front 
of the mouth of the Tay and the Forth, to a vast reef of rocks, 
which are the more dangerous as they are visible only at low 
water. During the quadratures, when the sea does not fall so low 
at the reflux, the tops of the rocks are scarcely discernible, during 
the high tides; the part visible at low water h 1*42 yards in length, 
200 feet in breadth, and about four feet in height; quite close a 
chain of rtfcks still lower, and extending one mile and two-thirds, 
makes its appearance. It is affirmed, that in order to warn ships off 
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I inspected it with the palest attention, which 
enabled me to give a detseiled account of it—I 
can now render that account still more copious, by 
a communication, with which Ml*. Stevenson, the 
architect who built the pharos, has kindly favoured 
me, containing the first sheets and first impressions 
qf the plates of his forthcomi|g work on this edifice: 
the expenses attending this publication will be de¬ 
frayed in part by the ccttnmission of the northern 
light-houses, an institution which reqiiires only to be 
known to be appreciated. 

At the epoch of the union, the maritime commerce 
of Scotland was tbo contracted to defray, the expenses' 
of erecting and maintaining li^h^ouses. After the 
rebellion of 1745, when the government became sen¬ 
sible of the vast importance of promoting the phy¬ 
sical amelioration and civilization of the Higlilands, 
and of the dependent islands, they turned their at¬ 
tention towards procuring to navigators, in general, 
this powerful means of safety. The convention of 
royal burghs, which constitutes Jthe provincial as¬ 
sembly of Scotland, directed its attenticxi to the 
subject, and, on recommending the measure te 
the consideration of parliament, it was ^eventually 
adopted. An Act of 1786, 26 Geo. III. cjiap. 101, 
constitutes “ the commission for the light-houses on 


this vast cluster of rocks, the monks of Arbroath, the/ourteenth . 
century, caused a large bell to be placed upon the principal rock, 
whence it was called the Bell Rock, 
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the no^ of Gieat Britain, composed of the Lord 
Ad\'ocate, the Solicitor-General of Scotland, the 
Deputy Sherifis of the xnaritime counties, and the 
principal magisti^tes of several myal burghs*. 

At the instance of the Commissioners, authority 
was obtained for raising a duty on tonnage, for the 
erection and service ^ the light-houses—a duty 
which will be gradually reduced, as the buildings 
shall be completed, and when no further expenses 
shall be requi]^, except for maintaining them. In 
the space of a few years, eight of the principal pro¬ 
montories on the eastern and -i^estem coasts, in¬ 
cluding the .Orkneys, were provided with light¬ 
houses, built und^^the directicm of Mr. Smith, the 
then engineer to the Ocmmisskmers; and, finally, 
the savings of the commission were put in reserve 
fi)r erecting a phkibs on the Bell-rock. 

In the winter dt 1799, aiiempest, memorable for 
its violence and fittal eiSscis, drove from their an¬ 
chors 9 SI the ships that were lying in Yarmouth 
Roads; the greater p2^ ci them were wrecked on 
the northern coast; many of them would have been 

f 
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^ The tiiMtio&s of the commisnoners of the northern light-houses 
are most honourable; their services are gratuitous, and their ad¬ 
ministration shows their disinterestedness. It is conducted on a far 
more economical plan than that house which is charged with 
similar duties on the coasts of England—the latter is an old insti¬ 
tution, and, asauch, catefully retains all its good and bad qualities; 
for our servile veneration for antiquity oonseciatea equally what 
is worthy of preservation, and what ought to be reformed. 
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saved, had they &md U^ts m the BeU*tock, to 
point out .the entrance of the* gulfs of die Forth and 
of the Tay. The utility of such' an erection was 
feU and admowledged, and prepa3rations were made 
in earnest for thal great >undertaking* In 1803 a 
bill for the purpose was brought into padiament, but 
the bill did not pass until 1^6: the act sanctions 
the raising ofa rate of three nal^noe per ton on Bri¬ 
tish vessels, and double that onJToreign vessels, w]^en 
they touch at or depart &om any p^ of the coast 
between Berwick and Peterhead. IVenty thousand 
pounds being already in reserve, a loan, to die 
same amount. Was sanctioned by the legislature; 
with these drst funds, the arduirtb work was begun 
and eventually completed, at* an eicpense of sixty- 
thousand pounds. Several engineers submitted 
plans; but by the advice of Mr. R^mie the model and 
dimensions of the Eddistone light-house were adopted 
with the improvements cm lighting, which the recent 
progress in optics allowed to make. C8ee pktc.J 

In July 1807 a vessel was directed to be moored close to the 
Bcll-rock, which served as a Hgbt-lmuso to the shipping and a 
shelter for the workmen, wh^ the seacovered the rock. This ves¬ 
sel was so well secured that it remained four years on its station, 
without experiencing the slightest accident. It had jhree masts 
of unequal height, each of which was surrounded bj a circular 
lantern, containing six lamps, with a correspondent number of 
small reflectors, plated with silver. In the spring of 1807 large 
blocks «of granite were brought from tbe county of^berdeen, 
which were for the coating ctf the lower courses of the light-house, 
to the height of twenty-nine feet and a half: the neighbourhood of 
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Dundee produced a stone of an excellent quality (grh) for the 
rest of the masonry, except for the cdirnice and the parapet of the 
lantern; the stones for these parts were brought, edt' into proper 
shape, from a quarry in the \ieiuity of Edinburgh. A yard, e^a* 
blished at Arbroath, ^rved for the keeping and preparing of the 
materials, as well as for the lodging of the parties of workmen, 
who used to relieve eaqh dther ott l^c rock, being obliged to work 
by night and day,. The i^euessary preparations having been 
made, operations^uponthe rook wer| commenced in August, 180r. 
The first concern ofihe architect was to construct a place of re¬ 
fuge for the men, ih the poijsiblc 4vcnt of some accident happening 
to prevent the Of ^o^iertlce<4oats from the shore. In laying 

the foundation of tka edf^ect. the mtA could work only at the low 
water of spring tides^ and for thO'ipaco of ^o hours and a half, or 
three hours at mostwth^vhre obliged to be at hand to 

take advantage of that short int^rvcl, either in the day or at night. 
Towards the close of Opto^sr, the platform trf the asylum was 
finished**, but the hotke itsdf Wat ofit''finished before 1808. A 
communication between, thcdiouse oihretreat and the rising edifice 
was made by mean^ wooden iitldge, which served also as a 
scaffold for ixcdvingthe bipeks ^ stone defined for the lovier 

ft ' *■ 

courses. 

In 1808 a service*barga waamdor^,"»ear tbe rock, to facilitate 
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^ The plate wdHchVpre&ent^ thwpharps gives, with explanations, 
the plan of the frame-t^orkdbf the? carpentry used in erecting tbe 
house of rcfuge~-the lowest story served as a forge, and had a 
space for mixing the mortar 4>r the%uilding. The kitchen occu¬ 
pied the division immediately above; tlie next story was fitted up for 
the accomfhodation of ^he a^dhitbet and the conductors of the 
works; above it were the workmen’s barracks, which contained 
rows of hammocks five deep. In mild weather the inhabited parts 
of this modern aiic were not assailed by the waves, but the lowest 
stoiy was freqvently inundated; the concussions of the sea psed, in 
boisterous weather, to overturn their lime casks, and even the 
blacksmith’s anvils. 
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the emburfcitig 41^4 dt^tiUbbiMlfing^ the wakw!^ 
uation o4 ttitaajffeoieujts 4lld4«d tllv» of ^ oooomi com- 

pAiga to ootitK^neft m\k^ mi m <%)M iiier thou t^MMW oC tho first. 
The Atttitd«t}QiM iwtvlng'l^eiit oat of ^esoMroohy tbe first 
«to^ Vru$i}M t>& ^IjTt 4 s 08J loOiO'Teli^Wiys #6ke 

uext fi«od apon tbo ¥0^ to thr^^;iea»«;yiiaiee oi moiomls 

from the to Ijte of the tOjOer. ^Qefiwe tk« «a«a* 

tkm of labour for Ibo ^foor first issoatu^g !«>•* 

j^ther five feet aod a half highy wore oontplefo^i fuifi difi not 
the slightest iujary from in the 'wlttfor. 

la the mooiiug tishoitls and hofiye t;te<»nfi«ary4ortite vessels 

which hrooght tbemotoruUe domrn^ ^ appamttw for nu** 

loading the stono« end atfother fot" roifting theip ofi the hnfidmg, 
weie fixed; fioally^ foe masonry worh ^os ralsad fo a height of 
thaty feet, which < omplf>ted the solid port €>f the huUdlog* 

In itlto, the stones having hecu pr€<^^ott«$y^wi>> fitted^ and 
numbered^ in the yard at Arhri^di^ little'atom tisaiainod UMbe 
doue» excopt^onveytng,4>^h%rhli>foand foymg thcpi-^opesations 
which the bailonjt and workmmt hod karni to execute with suiv 
piibing dexteiity and mpsdlty/iHdwIMishoif eg the pecoliarity of 
the situaiion^ atid the^occoalooal roughnesi' o( the wpather. The 
operations in etery department were ebaducted witli so much 
oulcry promptitude# efihcit» tbah, lu Ootobcr> the uppei part of 
the masonry was completed*', lb December the lantern which 

i '* 
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• Tho two ftnh cx»S^ th,^i ro«h» The PUte 

shows how the «||u^ a sohd 

mass, all the iQompQnettt |ihl^ of the 

centre to the clrcamfomfiafc *Th<^ cpiUrses are 4^0 

joined tog^her by l,l<i*ia In otoll^ tp'pmveat the hlo<^ 

hoin being moved hy jj^tciofcej.of tfie woHcs vfe^c m 

progicss^ two hoks ^ ti^ es^ stbna. of tho^part emkely mas* 

sive, which coi^e^pon(|ed y!«t»^'^wo s?ut swt indhios deep, m 

the course wiiW. Stok,^ '*M ■»'“a (q& in d»4« 

meter,* wcie’djtivtm‘'|r|to these imco'dmg^ Abe metliod 

adopted by Mr. ^Ineatoii; the cement' used was, likd that for tha* 
Vol.1L * M ‘ 
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i>a4 pr^viotttl^ wmiie 4udli axkpted «»Ediubvrgb« m^iuj placed 
«p6a hU elevated pp$*t4oa, U t» m octdgdDi lorijaed l»y « ca^toiron 
fraine, with a j^aamg eif pla^e glass, }t is povored with a dome m 
coppei, mi sumiottnlsed iygMge # bait 


EddiStone Itght^hcfusc, afompotatopto ttf p0ligolane> earth, lime, and 
sand, m e^naJprepertions. 

1’he fdidce is^of a cifeular form, composed of blocks, weigliin,< 
tiom 4^0lbs« to 5SO0lbb, The lowest routte is Anty two lt» t and 
two-thirds in diametej iTfae building dimumlies gradually in 
cirruinfcieniQr. a«t may h^ seen Uy thi hguic r' presenting it, so 
that, at the summit, the patrap t of the lanteiw is only ihiitun ic< i 
m didmctfir---the tjOtal height IS alHiVc 115 Icpt Th< cnlranrt 
dooi u Thirty feet above the solid part, (l»t approach to it ii» b) a 
laddoi, the sides of which are of rope, and the naiiids of wood, u 
is let down, at low water, and dmwo up into the builuing, wbm the 
watet covers the rotk» ^Vowen and men unatcuHomed to thu 
mode of ascending am hOistvd up m a sort of chan by a small 
moveable crane, which projpcb on the outside of tht catianct 

rroni the threshold of the tVioi anartow passage kath to tlic 
Stans, thirteen fret Ui height— 1 « this pari o{ the towti the wail is 
••even feet 10 lluckotes; this dimumioii dimmishos fiOm ihejiop of 
Iho Stairs fo the wall that supports the hmtcni, wheic the njast ury 
IS onlv one foot in thickness, The upper half of the idihre may 
be couwdered Os divided luto six apartinents, for the actnwmoaa- 
tion of the keepm, and the k^‘3iping of stoics pecessaiy ftu the esta¬ 
blishment fhe lowert, or ^rst of these divisions, !•» at tfee top of 
the stdirt, 0 ^ which motttiop been nmde, this sioiy 

cl icflj occupied by wig«r»ce^*, ^in^iWOod^en^ ethei bulky amrks, 
the second stoiy ft i^s#r^edlfor th^ of oil, glasses, lamps, 

and othei artides rmimsko fort;hnt<lanti|imi iho tb«d sent $ as a 
kitcheu i thi$ foujfth ps a domlb^ty j tha hl^ as a library and le- 
cepiion^room fo» visHors faod« the m highest upjit- 
mont, IS the chumlperosmuj^ by the hghhi^ 

Ihe ftooiH of the ttorled gre pavcxl wujh stone, iho 

commutuciuon one to ^ by wooden ladders, exet pt 
mthc wprfir caaiplioi, whore, emy accowoiy artick btmg re- 
quiied to be^ fore^proof, the misi m of iron, In each of tuc two 



Li$kt^h(m 0 of fay* )63 

Oj» llbb 34 0( FfibtmtyifWiit 4t<f lighted far theii»t 

uib« 4 Thf UgHi i» hifiligdt m4 4iid my ha aeett> iBvhen 

tho tky is Victr^ p&^y 
Jight fH lateittutely iM 

’ 0 

V 4* 1^ 

»* aMMt I . II I'I*lil* ^ 1 "H TP U I i n y fi m i n » in iii n«" T ■^-■■ ■ 

, , 

low»r wihddws^ iMit ^ dl-* 

vj<iien8 ^oatr doah { Sd^dpr «fis 41 4oah}«, 

•glased iMitb fhits gMf# M 4»Mi4 Ihc tlisi stighf, oi 

dating lsni|:;estt;ttKis t>y A wtioden shtuisi*, Tl|i» 

whirh sefwe «ft ill )y tfbtihethighj it 

has dhpt drhi^t )«t4s i>ut dm did Mdduyi smjpjpoitdd hy ihe 
comtcfi m4dd mumd th« uftpet |ist$ 4 the me htdeuny is 

amrutmded by a mi isnul minpg^ fiasad P|Ktti hmnsa ihdt. 

la the kiMidit} thvrfr^s ft W q (gndey m nf tssi^iiotiy 

snd $. fuftoftl 4 (ho ihf ^ dsdftfb of tite smokspr-tbis 

fmiiu'l icftcbes thv highest sttniyy |lftsatm;| ftO tbd interme' 

tltftte atnoke Varnts in ds metu, Ihc 

doors» lW pft|itU(4Sf stftifdy tbi MtfhMsy tM gcxierslly all 
the fumttHiie^ Are Ii4|hdd. *' ^ 

* Thft %hl isfM d^»ii kind did kihjiift ard Pfibp Argond’s 
pnaciplft*-dMiiiiAftcMftid«ftd mdhftli ylnt^ with sih^r; 

(keyvhftve tw<f feet Sp^thte, M il|d iliwhiltiCdflrfthithe focus to the • 
sdminU of the |ihir4^0id !$ foax ihdibits fttid a half. The dtstanco 
from the sufhtmht f4 |he of tfift ajM^rtj^, mmely, the depth of 
the i&'ihbtfti dmj foot/ Tho cirtsuHr vicii'ftite -A- of an 

ineb in ditUtt^hr 

The reftectofs AdA jdAi fhii»e;y 1»hkh pre¬ 
sents Voi^i 14^ or fct^ois ftfhidh the 

white ilghly sAthp^ d«|^poA m ApOhdie two Op¬ 
posite iim ^ thi'y A^imid ht ^ di# hhglcf of a hcft* 

i!^i, and 4h IsdlM^dhl^ two other Ihces 

thefrfttfte Atft ioe ireWI||(r«l til pmm through red 

glasses; they lipp 4 ft»gi4 of ft squftiv, 

and the fiiUt 

The ^ dl4^ |ftj6t-ih«,*ttioned 

lefle^ssn sw thejE%wtr«i gl4i^ 1$ dhphf twp ' Tiie glasses 
arc s^undwhltl saiO^st «h \h ^er that they may hettei 

mist Aliy extftiNi4 Vosfeuiioft. laVdeir to pn&sme them in theii 

» 



]( j 4 LighUhou^fi^ of th^ JForl^i and of ihe Tay. 


At the time I visited Scotland, in 1817, the engi- 

1 

neers having in France the direction of the maritime 
■works, as well as onr seamen, thought it impossible 
’ to obtain colonreddights that would .preserve their 
tint distinctly to a great.distance.' In order to as¬ 
certain the fact, I was most partieidar in observing 
the lights on the pharos )f the Bell-rocknfid for the 
attainment of that object, I had every facility I could 
possibly desire. Detained’ eight days on the coast 
of Arbroath, on account of the (contrary wipds, which 

o 

did not allow me to feimu upon the JBcIJ-rock. I have 
at different times minutely obser7e<l the lights in 
the evening, in the night, and in the naaiiing, in 
complete darkness, and in clear moonlight, and in 
no case could the two Sorts of light be mistaken or 
confounded*. 


ilieire^gci arf* msejtcd m'.a mi of <roppoo consbtinj^of two 
ii.it rings applioti on eack fetde of tfa« and fristened to each 
other with 

These colduTtti glasses ate in Lmtdoni They are of com- 


raon crown glass, ahonttke Of inch in thickness, their 
diameter is eqiikl tb thh'openitftg of tho' rfeOtor^ it ought to be 



sent5-^hy fius tacans the fw of fhO coloured glass would 

not intercept any paii of the mys.. The price of a gkas 

with its copper rim is hk r4s. steflmgl 


• The white Jight contmues visibie 

nearly ten seconds ;7ts ^eUe, increases gia- 

dually, shines an instant with ^thc vivid .emilgence, and thm 
i[i creases wntii tiks sameI'Cgnkrity. instaut intervenes without 
any light being seen j then, the r^d %ht begkts to appeal, u in- 



LigkUhoiim of the Forth and of the To)\ 



Oj the Mecka^dtm itkick impdrts Mothn to the Latnps F^'cd in 

. the wvoiimg Frame. • 

frames is of iron# ai&d'as light as it can be ronsisfcntly with the 
I rqwisito solidity; U revolves upon a vmica1;axis intbv cenire. by 
moans of a system of cogged wWls^ whicb can be engaged ;,nd 
diijt'iigagt d at pleasure* as one of tb^xn may be displaced by hbp* 
ftng along the a!:viv of the fj-ame jest meutionetb The revolving 
franic, which has four facciJ, or sides, performs a complete revoUi- 
t'on in sis. minutes, so that every thre^ mmuics a white and aTrcd 
light is diffused to all parts of the horkoU; at a greater rapiddy 
had been preferred, but the alternate appearances of wMte and led 
lights were tt*o frcqueiiu and these diftererd lights were not visible 
a* sea, long enough tp aJiow.ihe seamen ati opportunity of propcily 
{lisLojgriithiug them, 

'Vo supply the chamhcT with fresh ai’g ventilators communicating 
V ith the !<nv(rr stories,'terminato vmic'aiiy m the chamber, against 
the Suteml surface ol the wali 'fbe tube conductois of the smoke 
of each lamp converge in aWgCr pipe, ^vhich passes through 


creases, shines mtbe mosf'bfBiiaj't manner, decreases, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by a momentary daHness, whicii the white light dissipates 
again. 

lire appearance ot me re<i ligiiUs of shorter duratiou than that 
of the white. '"This singular phend<iienon necessarily proceeds 
from the greater diSi;^Uhs' of the Ted ’ltght-d.J Uve„i>emavkea that 
the latter, af t!ia'dLklhnf^ of t%clvd mtles fromVtlte pharos would 
sensibly difircffrdmth^T't^ursJ!^ glasses,, vyhich are of a red, bor* 
<leiing upon ihe'oraa^ge; the from a distanct’, is, on the 

fomrary, of a pure red, ot*evVit ^bnihg ta purple; this didcrence 
may possibly heaEtibdfed’t©=btbef’'h|nisB of the atmosphere 
traversed by that fight^ fh#light of tfeei moon has no upon 
liic twneliglits^iSkud ictreely any npesdtheir intc^ty^ At tvudjght, 
the 'vhit0 appeaiiod Ijolc&s'pufe, and the ml mori? hnlhan} ; 

%the degradation becamebbe more pttcepuble as the day advanced. 



]6^ thr V ':\n a>-ld oj Tay. 

ttit^ siiTijrnk of iiK* iiirniriir iV.-tn*', .'lUsi the abo^’c thi- 

a|)ace tM^'crscd hy th? nt;/6 thi. jrf^crb'd li^hl. i'hss ‘'moke i.s 
dispers'd under iln- eypc.'h'i nhirh rovvr'- die rkiimhei, and u'lU- 
rnaudy escapes through a vertic^il pip^’ in the t v’Dire et tlie ri.p{iia ; 
lilt-' smoke (bus eonveyeu and uispeise<i ‘ovofs, durhigthe \m' nr, 
IM keep the ieiDperalUre of the chafober lu a *;uilieieni degree >-! 
lieat to prevent ihcoii,of the iamps from c.mgc^ling bcfoit' u 
reaches the wicks. The funnel of the kiwer chuftJi<-'s, hi pasoeg 
through the chaftiber, comrdmte.’s aHo u> acton*plj-h t’uia object, 
"rhe ca$‘.:ineiitb f<n' receiving tho panes v.huh foCfr: 'h'' glared nw 
cloHua of lire chamhet, veil a*, the cupoia, arc m cmppci-j a 
metal wlikli has kao the preferciire. on account oi n ■ I’^nug htoA 
liable than iron to dccoropasilioh from avpo&ure to i!ie i\railmr. 

As the h.st mode of wi=frnmg' thc\snamern tYhen a 
cloudy almospbere pwentstliom lirom destTying, in 
time, either the pharo?/ or the JigbtSt twsj large bell-, 
each weighing 1324 pounds, are tolled (hiy and 
night, by the loaciiiiiery which imparts moiion to 
the refloed.UA> lo foggy wmthcr, the sound ot 
these bells reaching for beyond the limits oi die 
rock, ships are warned toke^ at a distance, long 
before the light of tbe^gharPs can be seai. Parti¬ 
cular signals estafoiiBh a aammuuication witli tiu 
shore t* The duties «of the establishment are per- 


* A axis, revolvm^^ by tbo OlVct of the ".axo mof ". 

which turns the fires, has h ia'iuak catch wjukh hfe aiu M.aaiy 

two amhe by two bcdls ]>liced 

one &Guth;dnd the other Wib oi tlic; laufeui. Every hah minute 

one of the bells k heard* 
c 

t The^siiTBaE uu'd iMCorrespoiKtihg tvith the station on shon. 
am made with a hall |>aiiited tiack, through (lie cecire of winch 



oj -/I Ih- Tni,\ 




iormod by a siif^eriiitendi^rsi-kt/cpcr, his dcpht.y au'< 
two ashhs'taolsThere iSybesido^ tor the eonv^:y 
ance of provisions and Btort^s for this andthclpdr- 
hoiiseB of Inchkeith atid the Isle rd’May, a. cotter 
fifty tons bunien. * 


hTlH'iii Staff 'ir masi paa-bpis. This &taff'0 ir^aik. Usi to Ih ■ 
fupojHj FibvHf: whk’ii it lisct cor-iiderably Aocordio^j lo ihr 
p^'siUo’i of the bail at the iootftop, ot midslc ot the suui, 
different signais aro iiiadOj indicating whether ^tue tceps-rs • i u\,' 
ligljt-housc are m waut of an} thing, or cii ^‘ihieducw A ilao, bvasi 
ie 1 !)^“ iicaa (}.’ the inubl., 10' ant rhal the rm btt;h « ninieh and 
.-afficii'ntsy calm r. iiJiavt pt fjOo to h^rai upon iIk' rock- Tnutt rO 
liL,hT-le'*ase, i,|>c (ir tj.^used for the tih Jiv -.s 'Oen acams'i Oio 

:i;lis iC'ing ab'^ve Arnroath It k? gdtu^whicb due*- not render u 


siMhuoHtly vAffde: ff might I'Htvc L-'^Js Wtie*; to h,avn painted jf 
diii! '''hiiUg than to give it the bnlljancy ofmeiah ‘Fhf mast or staff 


Is ;;u»‘!Tiountc<l by a paraioiincrie. 


* The kofpCiH receive rcv;pec<iv<^l}\ siAfy, iiffy-Tive, and fihy 
guint;as it year; and every third year, a cornpicte ^int of uppau f, 
in romman with «il the heepcin of the nonhern l^ah^"houi‘l'^ 

\\ (jen the keepers inhabit the ihdffror'fc, thev have a shued' 
fotton ‘it bread, beef hatff'O vegetahlet;, oaffpKsil and barb v* 
mcHl, tht y have beside, small bt.^er'Siwl ahom day, to boy 

tea and other nece^mrtei- 

hi Arbroa-tb, a row of tmuscs, whet\= each ket^per ban tlirtc 
apaitmcnte (or bhnselt afid bimny, iias bet*n hulk. An endi'siM 
garden !s ntmesed ff) mdi ivhcifftnt, C<mtigiiOUfe to thc^i hdfu- 
tiiUont, a signal tower about (iffy feet iti height haji been CTia'ud 
for the ptiiposc oi coviTBpcmdfng with the pbaioj^ tb.- 

‘.urninit of the brakling. un obs^tvnwjry ptovitkd with an excel** 
b iii telescope. TWe of tlie keepers are always at the ikU-roct. 
I'Jie fourth, who is at bberty on shore, is intiu&Eed, durn.m ne. 
li-avc uf absence^ wkh watehiin; in the s-igRAl tower. WlKUi fut 

% *' 4 ^ . 

vveaiKcr peitniis (,be ATgultu; changes, cacU keeper rcjifiiins ulier' 

^ jiaic si>: week^ iit the lit^t-^houftcy attd ffwocm shore. 


Li^;hl-Hous.^s of fhe Fi/rih a)id of the Jby. 

Th<" keepers of IIk* Jigfit-iioiisc make regular 
ohservatbJUK on tiie weather vnth tl’je tbermooietcr 
aod barometer. They keep a diary ^ of the direction 
and force of the aTind,’They have a small 
library, composed of good works, on literature, 
morals, and mtural hist<.>ry* they t^kem one of tlic' 
scientific lotimais, published monthly. Thus, mere 
wojkmg ineDj beguile die leisure iiours of theii 
srditude upun a rode in the middle of the ocean, in 

f 

endedvouriug to follow the progress of reason and 
human undersflxuding. It fo by a great numbi'r 
of remarks of this kind, made on the spblhai 1 
have been able to convince myself pf the tllfiiision 
C'f knowledge among^the Scxitch, . 

The Beil-rock is a practical school, where begun 
nors mak(^ an apprenticesltip rather Severe, Tliey 
remain at first several mofodis uixm the rock : tlien 
they are dilowed togoonshore, in rotation, witlitlie. 
Ollier keepers. When they become exp>ert at clean¬ 
ing, trirnmnig, and placing the lamps and refiectors, 

V 

they aio sent as assist^s to other establishments 
in the jurisdiction bf ife ppiiiinissioners; and as va¬ 
cancies occur, they are appointed chief superintend- 

ClitS. 

The keeper, enter upon their tpgi^er tlic name 




* coiMStt to tk«ir "iSiaty, ol«imaUotis oh the ]):Arou^etci 
thermoiHetar, rhe’.or the the powe' and 

thriiclioH of the win^, ijc., tlds every liinv Uuy aie 

jriicvt*d; |pf iluy keep watch ^ the heimij-mcii £,t bc.i. 

t ack watch m of fuwr koius- 



Light-Hnu.v:s of ike. Forth mid of ike Tav. IbO 

* 

of overy ■visitor, mid roquast him to subjom to “it a 
few words expressive of liis,sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject of this noble edifice* I did not Unci aiiythixsg 
remarkable in that singaiar aib.^iiB, except an m.- 
prompfu of six Hues, by Sir Walter Scott, the 
celebrated Scottish bar<l, to whose genius the most 
delightful .spots in this picturesque country owe a 
celebrity v/hich the magnificence and pYon t!io sub* 
hmity of their scenery not confer. I will 

transcribe them 

Fai m bosom of the iJecp 
O'vT the ’S’lfd sfjclves sny waFli I kotip— 

A woi <,»}’cbancvAul iidhu 
Bound on tbe dusky bxou^of nignt"; 

Tho .soamcn scuds, my bails* 

Ajiti soems a»- sti ike bis tuxHtrous saib/’ 








«WoJh««w 
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CHAPTM m: 


^ c 

In Ibis division of the East of Scotland are com- 
prdiended 



pcpuutwv, 

VtJtMiSK. 

1 iriir 

AberdttCfn . . . - 

15BM)0 " 

J ,9^6 

so 

Bauf* . , - h 


64? 

oi 

■lUoray, m Elgm . ^ . 

3gSO0 

4S0 

‘jt> 

_ 9 

Nairn ,. . . . . 


C91 

3\ 

lnvernc&s| 

.55,CCO 


30 

Totals . * ^ 


' 5}C05 



The maridmc conm^erce of the south-eastHighlands 
is comsiderabb, as will be proved by the following 
extracts from the regi sicrs,bf shipping, beioiiging to 
the imder«m:ditionr‘d in 1820 
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41 ^ 52 ' 

Baoir 


■-* 7,octa 

lnV’errjo$'> | 
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" Abadan is thfAfetliSe;'to'vn of conse 

quence. •ft hiehj J 

amtb.riR.. 

Aprosecutirig-' cii 


journey, 



Srrt/r^} Ihuhl'^n'h ’'>/ h, 


1 -j 

! I i 


Two rivers, the Dee ar,d*the E**:>n, uhov rt.eersieq; 
the waters cf <i great nurnb'e;r oh tributary torrents, 
enjply theniselves into the sea, at the distatre ot 
about thrcH; rruies iroin eacK (^ihe'S,. Old Aberdeen 
is sitimtcd on the banks oi the Ii)oa; the now town 
on the banks of die Dee. Thr ioint po])uiation of 
the two ifvwos anvoimtsto 47,o96 souD. 

Til ere is nothing remarkable in the old town, eiv 
c<^pt its cburcbes,, severaj of wliielx are now but a 
ho.ap of ruifi“3, escaped Ifolii the hands of Tie To- 
furmers: and Kingas College whidi was forn/uly 
imdcr the direction of fhor celebnded BotSiu.- 
Tho library belgnghig to this college receives regu- 
gularly a copy of every work pnbfehed in Gioal 
Briiaio. Tiio University of Aberdeen, not possess- 
irig, like that of Edinburgh, literary and seJeinifio 
j(A'<rnals, calculated lojTOpagate its feme among all 
oi vilified nationsfes much less knowm; ncverihcless, 

’ S' 

tills establishment is highly estimable. The oodego 
of the nevv town, called Maroschal College, has the 


fV' 


* The collcgitttc charcli <;\hr!>ith a srjii:i?s tower 'iiipyorloti 
esdit coiinter''Rl}oWiinis, in conCuna^ifm of ihe two ot 

each dde; the w’hok' nmb$We, Ohove thU fioliil pandst'’^, \vu}) ju 

pecuiiar olegAlijre, a,Ti of open tsugonry Uhc Ck- orvui- 

■ment on the tower of ihe church U Neuv'casde and St. CulcsV in 
Ldinburgli, T.wo ai'chef in position, fipriiigiag iVom fiic 

hnif angles of the su'asmfe hi o-n^gr. to sustain an octagouai. turr*’t, 
ornnmonted w:ith eight snmil <^etached pdlars, which hear -ix s* 
circular iirciies; and iasSy, die UuTet is Mirthountcd by 
rot lit BtOTic, with efeht hratieheSj and above it i? bafi and ^Tra^, 
Thi^ lb the figure of the crown worn by the kings ot Scotiand, 


17;^ 


Soyth-m^l f}f Scotland 

bcist cabinet of natuiai ^phiiosoplvy in all Scotland, 
with an obscrvatoijr w<^li*provided with iastninionts. 
We must add, that ail the inhabiiantB of this town in 
general have regeived^.n’uspful edocation^„ 

New Aberdeen lain a far rnore hourisbing state 

^ 11 r s 

than the old. Everywhere within its ^vaUs the eye 
is struck with its increase and improvexnents. It 
is spacious and well built; the principal streets yrc 
adorned with fotintains;'the bridires, house's, and 

, If f . 

edificeB, composed chiefly ofgrmule, liave a, beautiful 
apptwancc'i.; The operatious pf its cumnmrcc an I 
navigation will reveal the mystery of ah this ]>rosr 
peritje 

The entrance' of the Dotif, below 6ld Abcrdecii, 
is alrhost bbstructeci by a natural bar or bank, which 
will only admit of the passage of spiall boats. This 
obstruction ha^ occa^ibned gradual migration of 
the inhablUnls from the old to the new dtv, on the 

•. V 
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* in tf 
StTC., i took 

made by Mo ''t this sclO 

taitgia engineer of bis m^cha- 


t At aktaiKe'akow 014 bridge, 




elcgafitifitr^tore;, ba« tKt'ywh’kero^the’'Don. It con¬ 
sists of Ore akkest piece con- 

siBts of A row of sionc. Near 

this bridge, tKk "Oin^l 
the valley of the Dorr; Vio^^; 
that rtrew Its *^ain yf aitd oi 

the ptoducc of the soil. , 




South^ea^t Hs.<yhldri(U of F<rr,*land. 

a 


7 

i < ) 

bnnk^ of the Dee. This rifer has, by its alKiviuiis, 
fonoedaiow island, the fom of which Is semi-circu' 
laf on the side of the town, and which terminates in 
a long straight point on the odier. w4t extremity 
of tins ]X)int, and Before entering the sea, the two 
arms of the ri-vermeet again, 

• (iisJy tinrty ytari} ftgOi migKt be ssfitj, bf'yfjiid the embcurhiiit" f<t 
iiicDer, a .sambbaiik, m imiaiditble as not to allow even smsdl 
to pass wuhout traiciiby; but art-bes ruumphed over itjat 
nntii/a] obsti’uctiotj, Sbl|)s of 400 tons Chn now enter rbe baibcor 
Aherdlcerj. On tbc hft bsiuk of the Dee, MV.'Telford loo. 
!.^ u^fi!enod, by nearly J}00 yaids, a mofo, bearing S.S.W, T> 
NVN 3 .. oHgiimby built by Vfr. Snieatork Us breauih, at tbe. 

r , 

bOinniUj is oiyfoteeu feet, ^nd it$ icngtli ifj!? yards*;- ii k formed of 
hioei.s of granite hewu witb ex''traonJmar|'care*, A Tght-htmse, 
biiilt itpon ibe mole, sbowstbe eiltraiice into tbc liarlmu!. On the 
opposite tide of the rim a break-watei has-been orecS'd. 'Tins 
llia?^lve walj baa a wi'y geiitU'’ ?iopot it is of a dreiilar form, imd 
opposes lb convex side to- Uet. waves;. JVutTvithjstiintImg tuns.* 
groat wcjTaS, the Bolghborn’ing boast so exposed to tiie waves-- of 
t.he iunib sea, atid thecaireiit of tbs? Oet, which runs lowaid^ the 
south, oceasi.oDSS'ucii a devfotbm fumt Uic right course, that vessels, 
when the aio couti'ary, find i5» cxtrcinuly difficult to ir.aki? 

the harbour, and tc axcbd ‘ 

We wiU now igufo rite Mok and %c.<ind the Dec, on its'smi* 
circulai hank, which apt ims lined, on u oonsiderabk part of a* 
extent, with a fine ^juay. We iin>t inecl, along this quay, with 
large factories foi^ the pl^p^rarion of whale oiTh Behual ail 



* The Scotch aieme know how to cut granite with ptecikion and 
evpeduton. " . - ^ ' 

^ VJ -s 

!'T’nr life fenn oval of I ho enormous casks filkd wuh^iiam od 
use IS minlc of catriages, havmg above iheir axle-^tUH a sit oi 
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Souih-imt Htghhnd^ of Scoiia^hi- 


tl5ese-.w«reiH>iisi''Sv tli6 tk-^ATfiS overlook tli<; beack bftw«*;n 

the two Aberdt^Pif .are sitoajeei, 

K * 

I’wo <iockt 5 pi»t^u’va.tu4 4ii kt^ui of the iratn-o51 ware* 

ijL>UK*?s, ure eKtrlumvdv 4of'tli<- uOL-oroko^atkii ike large 

' V 1 

tc‘ss«eJ employed ib tie Iknher ifp, a number el 

vessek are Ivina at'ftJiClsoti of them.‘are a*gn>im4 ni 

low Wi^erb ’ Mrjfct of thcs^. ves^k ueuaily bnng coke, 

and lake b mura '4 grainte, , ' 

.4 few years ago^ vasi proboCa wen^ in csmu-mplat)o;;; tho 
imprcAenaent xd tie* karoeur,* To prevtlit tut' vessek 
grttuiidbg, which makes Ebejti much irsa daralb, and . 

them in a pkioe v^orre^they wOUi 1 ho. sate from U 

intended to OMavato a kpacitkjs basin in the st« 4 ni-tofcui.sr tAanu 

beyond the quay; but Ute exprtises th the 3T4t>b uUd the '^uay 
absorbed all the (and&that could be ai iponod ol, and the etinupnse 
was iodeftnitcly''po&t|M>netb ^ ' 

Neiir tile nhcidik of ibe \% a basin which ba? m 

commitmcatiasi wiib the Beet it js CxinuacUid v^kh a seoes ol itxKs 

' 1 r ' 

which form the cotim'scuc^mcnt of the,canal of Inverary h 


roiu 


^,Hr * ni^ »i 'I. 


cogged whtH’Isc 'uhfcli tinpart an'equal motion In Uvo bairch, 4 
equal dkmeterj parallH wkh'tbe ax|0, Bri these barrels are 
rolkxi iip» Vnitin a conU'ary wky* fh-e two ends of a hmg chain, 
wJuch.aditdtswif lighiuiini^ <^r .cKfritdfpg’at pkasurto k clnnic 
like ibis, 13'fasknt'd at ettek eftd^ofthe bwcelj andkkAe to h»c 
whetU of the carrihge. T® move acasl?, the tTarrmgc is rdaced sn 
uMiajimr m to ha’tfc it wheojis.j.tiH' cbanis are 

tbyn-slackyiiuh -urgU tW W>k, In'^yS'kicfe each of them lembUn'i 
reaefivs the ground/ %h^ clwn^ are hcit fa$tehcd undei ihe casf ; 
then/Xvah* the wynehr which' sete the’cc^^Wok in motior,, iIk*- 
two 

'wards carried to its des^iiotion, 

I, 1 ■' . ^ 

^ The. width of tMvl<»cks of t.hk e^hid does not exceed ome 
feet', •ittebes—iho hargds th^ Spivigate, on it am from «fv 
feet m% inches V> seven ket- f 0 m\itaches bftAdl ibcir sides are 



Soulh^msi ScoUand. 


j 


f* 
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pistes bfliinci ih! Downb, to tlv- of IScw Aijcm* u’l, lo tiic 

\vcbc of ihr oW lowu Ab.'ij^ lUifo^ c^uMtj yJiJ goiiJ;! \\ii 

0tts3n to a. cftntJtiertiblo there hm ji-oo mb-wav. ('lof-f 

ioxhc bnsii!, tiKte are pLe:'*.-* ior breaking hine-fctoitc. T’-iofa./ 

paviiig-stones, blocks of gramle svre'l»ir^5edsj put 

on buafb vfisftdi. iKUinb Ksr Eu^hlljd; the ^XJumv of 4bi’it^een uloiu^ 
^ *■ “■ , , * 
<..xpu}t> annua[jy l2j«.K,X^ Mts of i^raiute^ fur the sooUi nj ilreal 

Tb‘Ua!)'- 

• lb 1 \v('s.M dichru3U‘*0’’l esiabhh'Hm'OtP aw) the haMo of the canal c4 
bn'uury, tiieve a rangiit^ cfbnfhhn^ yanls cb>sc one, to tui^uher, 
auu e^rendin^ !o tic etig€ of th' buay* in ihe, baibotir of Aiu-r- 
finon, we ohi>orvcif'}i fiUt lloatkig baflast-ni'ichine wo}k\?d b) 
i’ k vapslktr of clrawlng,, rn one k<iy, JbO imi'i oi ballast; but u 
c"AW£. most commonly»from l.‘>o ’o 200 tciib per uay. ^ 


In contmiring our journf^y along lha coa^t, from 
Aberdeen, we pas^ the villogo of Newburgh, at the 
rrioutii of the Ythao, a river oti which a coxisiderable 

a 

peorbiisberj' waB formof iy e.arried cjtl We fie^si 
pnooeeti itorlh norfhwtast, far aB Peterhead, tlie 
most canteriy point of fiootland. PeUrkend oonta 


iUS 


07sd hihabitams; it is built on the edge of an evteru 
Side bay, whki atfbrdirseairo arrlioragte to ships of 
all sizes. In its ileighbourlu^, tkevo are celebrated 
niiiioral waters, which add 1^ the prosperity of the 
place’. In summer aiaci autumn, a number of opil- 

* p 

lent families visit Pelethead to lake the semvater 


baths,^ and to enjoy that variety of arawsemeuts 
which arc to be tact with at watoriug-piaces. 


it'.ug and rectilineal,. f'Xf^cpt tc)waids tfifi tmds, ^vlerc* they are 
clined, to form life bead ami Uern. 



no of Scoilmd. 

SmeaWn tiat bdU the moles, of the ^rt nf Peterhead \uth 
graiiite. The itihahilante hi«i with ^he coirjmwkuierh oJ 

the Highlands lo.blow vjj 3CSW0 yard? cnbmof r(»cl;, fur iho pui- 
jpoMJof deepening the l^bow, au undertaking >ftbicU was to have 
been finished t^twtirds, thti df b’lt it has not hem 

attended with complete ‘ Wood4»u forming a sort 

of -OttoveahV cofNtian^ were ijh the interior vf thc*io» the 

workmen i^jdltaixsled 'ihn water, .nad w with their work, 
without any > a roffl&ideialde wstem havy 

been made; bttt not laadii kvcL, 

IVbides the clii haa'lniut^.^hich Js to the SQUih, anew har- 
hour has lately bpeid'' hui^lt to tlw north*, to enihle- vessels U> 
enter the fiat'btnir W'P&h«ad,^’fnijft whatirver rii 

/ In , ' I '■l* 

be the of the wind* . , The trtw®*®* wf the harbour t 

have laid oat i5)000i upm thtf^ woi^;, ThW<mnmiss’oncrs ut 
public roads in the HighJandSj, whitec d«ifios.;we«hfrlil cxfda'iu here¬ 
after, have doubled that inlm, fr«h« the .at their disix>- 

* ' t <♦'' *♦* t*T5ir'! f ' V,. 

sal by Pariiammt*! ^ 


‘it 

/ 


.f, 

I 


w68t, w0 ,rtirtich ^ 

house ym 'Mlt ^ learlv *8.the hfst that 

» r. \ , , . 


m i y i w ■»' f »''*' I" 



♦ The norih j.etty ia >^t>mug from the 

l«gh*water tdark, in taeksitting froni the 

low-water 1 caissons^; the 

of the jetty tatife , .^h eighty feet long. 

it is foundi d, ^wut eaissoui c£ ten k< t, under low - 

water 

I. * "** ia '. * **.i > 1 . 1 .- ' v'!. < ... 1 


u sufircietillo' »». »he Gracnlau. 


wider,' and consei^ 

t Tlic'^oudd andia&iit^'Of 'Peter^^^ belong to die hdfpUul 
of the daughters of trtidam^tof Iklinbu"^. 



Ihs(hlmuh t f Scoihtmi 1“ 7 

tho Hi^hhtid . |KJh<CftSed. i Th<’ iijiUt ?s> 
nnd iit an f'lf‘\ation ftf I'-i’ifeet abov*' 1 he sea. 

Thqharbour of Fr*uerbC}ri^h U at the foot of Crqx' 
Kluna^rd* Ff>r its ivj)air$, the luhabithBt*? advaut xi , 
and the ecJofiiaissioners of highway*? in th< 
Higlilands, .:>< W/, Iliads applied to the 

prolongatioa of iha of tite teboar, which now 
project<i 14b Sihd a half, rcfokoning ftom lli"* 
low-wator mark. IWs .work has ptoducesd 4uch 
sati-.factory that the jnliabitants l*a\e 

I aiscd new foods to eoanplete the *in 1 provc^lc^))t^ 
whicli rondoar thek Jjatbouj? <=nie of the best on 
ea«5terj» coast * 

We Will now, tbf u this coa»t, and 

t.ik*‘ view ot* die interior rf the coohtj of Abev 
deen It cxlenda fer the OiJainpian hills. 

hif^b^ paHs ate fe^fetafiy^batyefl ^ Irtthe loWet, 
He tn 0 et> widi tradka of peat grounds, 

totally unfit Ibr coidvidioo, bat veiy vybafeb* 
tliele^b, on ac^nnt of the foel they afibrd, lu re- 
gionb 450 far advhncod north, whh^ have no moie 
forests, aiKi tsaj^^ipoSnes. Bui 

m the vkanify 0 tlte whert» fbo tfanpenatnre b 
always mild, evch ih 4l5)fbiilwe ia In a 
degree of profent'rii^ the ntaue- 

rous valiojra^^wharo whkh come 

down -from ^ Bems), the val¬ 

leys are ^^onaidt^!fte«f ^r^^Wportance^, that tht'} 

generally give nain^ to thf distxicts of which 
they constitute a ]part; inbtanctv tiic dtstnct> of 

\ 01 H 
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Strathdon, Strathdee, Siralhbogie, are those, the 
centre of whidi is occupied by the valley of the 
Don, the Dee, the Bogie, ^i\ 

The county of &nff is bounded towards the 
east by that of Aberdeen; the Doveran, and \he 
Spey, are the only rivers that water it 
Tlte ports of Macdiiff and Banff of which the 
whole parish .does not owitain 4000 inhabitants, are 
divided only by the mouth of the Dovorau; the for- 
mer needed repairs, which arenow in progress: the 
latter, jSnishedln 1775*1jad likewise, in .more recent 
times, occasion hr extensive iipprovements; it was 
very small; a new mole has just been added to it^. 
In proceeding to the^ west, we find, at the mouth of 
a torrent, the port offhiQen, which reckons 1452 
inhabitants, chiefly emi^oyed in hi^ng f* 

Tb the west of Cull^, tfaib Spey cm^es itself 
into the ocean, it is me bf the rivers in the High¬ 
lands whid} extend their<bourse huthest inland; it 
has its source at a shmt distance from the western 


* This nvdtrk vnto esti]i|iiaed«t ]lAtOOO|. Th^ €oo)mi«tsioners foi 
public roftls ddvakieeS' Thcr tcftnpcst which 

.st^oyed a portion of th« made a ftimilar bicach 

i n the pier at Wib Wpftiwd for 2000/. Tht end 

ot the jetty is laid upon , 

t For tfae1itnp«'ovemeot of this hAd^oor, ^hioh U much expose 
to the north, a jetty of b^a been buJUj it tnjsics aturn, to 

shelter the fishing sma^s.' l^ocl^ obstmeted the landing 
place b^ve been removed* , In tSSt, dm improvements had cost 
4000/., one haK of which »fas defimyed by the commissioners, and 
th( other moiety by Col. Grant, proprietor of |he adjoining lands 



South-ea^ Highlands of Scotland. 

maritime coast. Notwit^Jistanding the alluvions 
which obstruct the mouth of this river. it& waters*, 
at high tides, are deep enough to allow vessels of 

300 tons burden to suichor iu its channel. 

* 

•At some distaifce from the sea, on the banks of 
the Spey, stands the pretty little town of Fochabers. 
An elegant church, a stone l^ndge over the river, tii-' 
•park, and the castle of the Duke of Gordon, a fertile 
country, and hills recently covered with plantations, 
combine to produce a scene most fascinating, tspe¬ 
cially if the traveller come from the* coast of Aber¬ 
deen. by the way pf Inverary and Huntley, as he has 
befall obliged to,traverse a vast extent of heaths and 
barren mountains* 

County of Mort ^,—likewise Elgin, from the ca* 
pital of the county, and principal town of a parish 
containing 5,30d inhabitants, il^in is situated on 
the Lossie, at tlie mouth of which stands Lossiemouth, 
the port of Elgin* Vessels of eighty tons can enter 
at high water. Hie county of Moray has, besides, 
two small ports, sheltered by the pro¬ 

montory of Bnr|^4ieiiid, ihe<^I^ur of which has re - 
cendy undergone io^CoVements*, and Find- 
horn, at the moutih dTjlie fiver of thi^ same, on tlie 


* The truitte* olT hfVf «xpeoded 60001., to which 

the commistitnierit ttsre elM'tOOat, titit of thD funds placed at 
their disposal* This haihosr hfts a hedn and a rectangular dock, 
the tdtal lengtli uf which is equal to ijK) yards, and it* breadth to 
fifty yards. It is dry at ebb tide. 



no ^(ynth~f*a^t Hi^ihhuuh of 

bank oP a large and sa% bay, though difficult of 
access. 

Nairn, the capital of the small county of that name, 
reckons only inhabitants; it is situated at the 
mouth of the Naim, a riret which abounds greatly 
in salmon. 

At the bottom'ctf the sinuc^y formed by the 
gulf of Murray^ and on the south side, stands Fort 
George, erect^ up(»;t a peninsula, Which separates 
from this gulf ifie 'Bicv Inverness and Loch 
Beauley. ^ 

The town imd the tM fivt of •liiWneis are si¬ 
tuated towards the moCith of die-fni^ at the bot¬ 
tom of the bay, 'Wi^Jce;’1hey^dertT(i{'their name. 
They are the works of a military eeiony, sent by 
Cromw^, to keep the Highl^itderBin the surround¬ 
ing country in ch^dt. Invi^lpiesB is the chief town 
of a parish contaii^g 1^4 inhabitants, and the 
largest in the Highlands, .It potfSes^ a college, a 
library, and a cabinet ijatural' i*ilosoi*y. It is 
remarkable fiw its in&St^. ai^ fonns the cenbre of 
a mercantile intend^^ wdii^eidends its branches 
to all the parts thja^edl^ been describing. The 
~ ... .. _ 

• The to^a, which NW. and iit subiiilt ))> 

thp north 0f nf seven aiiitt'-, 

the structure erf whici b > Ihc^archcs We btrengthoiu ri 

iprstrnng square (dcr tu theotln , 

Kecaag very n^h.; nrf «r andeui construction, is 

»y high^ tht^mTaate thediaiaeter o( the Muldu 

^ch exceeding hy a giwat deal the diameter of the otht is. 


•'^oalh’t uAi Nifj'Handh of iicvlland. 1SI 

# 

Caledonian canal will be t{ie source of a great addi¬ 
tion to its trade and wealth. [Ftrfe Book IV. 
Chap. 2.j 

The county of which Tiivern^as is the capita] . 
extends as far as the Atlantic'sea» and is the largest 
in Sc'otland; but unfortunately»tlie greater part of 
surface is 4}overc5(|, witht rugged rocks, barren 
tnountains, pe^J. groitU^P, and devastating torrents. 
It IS only in the midst i^ome valleys, particularly 
towanis the east, th^ agriculture Nourishes. Cattle, 
wool, the skins of wild beasts, salmon, sea-fish, 
<iried or pickled,^hemp in the,rbugh state* or spun, 
constitute all tbp pr9ductkais ^hich the inhabitants 
give in exchang^t sarticles^ necessary for tlieir 
wants. 







■ CHAPTER V. 

Tfie North-lEatt Highland\ 

m 

Under the appella^on of the North-East Highlands, 
we vnia include those parts of the country which arc 
situated to the north dfthe Ba^ of Inverness, and of 
that chain of ntountains^’^iiow lifted by the formation 
of the Caledonian canals which follows a rectilineal 
direction &om the Cietinan Ooeai), to the Atlantic. 
This division comprcbouds 

*' ^ retmlM&iH. P«p pn 

tos and Cromarty . , 70,300 *,975 23 

Caithness „ ! ’30,600 6$7 44 

Suih«rlan^ .... ,*4^600 1,797 34 

Orkney and 3,330 41 

InvernewandlleMes 4,119 9 

TotaU . iWa 26 

Of this populati^ m ipa.y» wimobt fallis^ into 
any sensible W half as begging 

to the east^, HUid to the western 

coast* » '' •* fa 

By ciMsing UxbS^ikif^ot the Bay of Inrer- 
ness, we enter tbe of which is washed 
by the western and tbe enaem eeas. The eastern 
coast eC this county pntMBts twelrc deep gulfs, 
whidi oemtain a variety of sm^ harbours and 
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natural roadsteads. Upon^the northern >liorc of tlu‘ 
Bay of Inverness, wo find tjie small burgh and har¬ 
bour of Avoch, the property of Sir George M'Kon/if' 
In 18L5 the masoniy'^-lining of a.,dry dock was com - 
pitted. • 

At the entrance of the bay, opposite to Foil 
George, standi Pott Rose their cross-fire defends 
•the gorg€‘. These two forts were erected by 
George II, after the rebellion of 1745, in order to 
secure a key to the Highlands* The commissiohers 
of roads have given, not long ago, to improv o 
tiie small harbout opposite Pott Rose*. 

On departing^ firom this hatbour, we proceed to- 
wards the north along the western shore of the gulf 
of Murray, «ittd arrive at CKomarty, the chief town 
of a small county, sitoated at the entrance of a mag¬ 
nificent bay, which bei^ the name of this town and 
county. This bay receives the waters of a number 
of lakes and torrents, is sheltered on all sides, and is 
at once spacious ami deep. Its importance wrould 
be felt aiid tn t]ie ev^t of any northern 

power war with Great 

Britain. 


. -- 

* The two stH|e tel teoad Poi\Gcuige ami 

Fort Rose are do not afiord mm h 

facility for landing. Qli Me«K alone, a^etty (at Chap- 

nery) is built for kftMnbarhawin. If the board 

of oidnance^wditld ctejteidi a simikrlidctetnodlktbn on the other 
side, a would be iWtderiag an eistIMMd service to^bat^ait of the 
country. 
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Cmmarty contains od} 3000 inhabitants; the 
same number comprises the population of Dingwaih 
which stands on the inner extremity of the bay, on 
the bonks of tbe^Petter; this river winds through 
a sort of bog, at a ahiexrt distance from the last- 
mentioned town. For improvmg the course of the 
Fetter, and nmking a haibdlir hr 3)ingwall, a canal 
has lately been Excavated, and two quays built, in 
which veeaeib dfawioj^ nine feet water find a conve- 
uieht.approach. ** ^ 

The Ifaty of Cktatiaitj lbs odier small 

ports, in whioll and lail!^i|*plaoes have 

been built or eiisjii|^/alidh iDoi^^ordon and 
Baliti^ad; al^ f^eat^lilii^imtages for the 
export cf the pvodusb of^ibe and for 

the import ci coal, and lime Sat articles of 

vast local importahde. 

In resuming Hid sea coast 

to the extremity of have just 

desmibed^' Wp-4o nCjgl^of no¬ 
tice, until we come Tarbet- 

ness. 

which and 

rfomoch* die harbours of 

Mahicxna6* in a parish 

.. »'■ " ' .. rnyj, -- 

♦ A asi#, IM? ^^“8* 

Has been constr^m ^ Ol^ nwii tiMii axpeiiscb of tW 'Aork 

waa defrayed by the caiAiithliab'm, 4nd tbe atber moiety by Uic 
Marquis of Staffoid, who ii^ ^,^urse of making great im* 
provi^ests m the county of Sudiemsd, wtiidi, by the aildiiion 
bf this jetty, will beconm tnofc important. 


The Northrcn / Ih^hUmd . |s,3 


of ‘2861 inhabitants. Beyond Tam, the gulf, jvhich ib 
exceedingly narrow, penetrjites some distance into 
the country, and receives the waters of a ureat 
nutnbeJ* of lakes and rivers*; its iijorthern coast doe>. 
not contain any port or maritime station worthy of 
notice, along the whole coast of Sutherland. 

The count) of Caithi^s, the most northeily 
•of Great Britain, posses^s some fishing vDlages 
scattered along the coast, and tlm small town of 
Wick, the chief place in a paVish containing 6:713 
inhabitants, shushed at the mouth* of the Wiclr. 
The harbour is protected by a jetty. During the 
fislung season, so great is the resort of boats, that 
one thousand, witkfivelfaoasand fi^rmen on board, 
have been seen to the Whour at the same 
time. . f r 


The Cape farthest advanced toVS^aids the norih, 
is called.Duneanshy^ It tetmiliates the western 
coast . 

Wohavia to niake upon the Orkneys 

and theiSIMifSKlp^ situaled to the 

north belonged 

to the i^eserved only 

loel 

Sh 



and have 
trade. , The 
Intions— T 


i^ijf Qneat Britairf. 
from fertile, 
resources for 
is" 'of thoir popu- 




iVfei, ^*$kettand hits. 

15,06!! . rpsg 89js . 


26,145 



Thr Hzghlands* 


These Isles do uot possess any public works 
which could serve as a model They ought to attract 
the attention of navigators and engineers, only on 
account of the daijgers of their shores. It was not 
until 17H9, that a light-house was' built on the Isle 
of North Ronaldsay, one of the Orkneys; it wras 
afterwards transferred to,the Isle of fcJanday. In 
1794, another, light-house was erected upon one of 
the small Isles called Skerries, in the strait of 
Peritland, whidi diyides the *Orkney8 from Great 
Britain. * 
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BOOK IV. 


EASTERN COAST OF SCOTMNO. 


chapteA I 

General ObaervaUons on the Htghlanth. 

In 174/y, when fhe Pr^teisder attempted to recover 
the throne formerly occupied^by hjs ancestors, it 
was in the Highlands that he came in quest of par> 
tisans and defenders. Ihe chiefo oc captains ot 
the dans* had only tOTaise the standard of revolt, 
and to sound the military bag-pipes f. to call forth 
their vassals, who jvere always ready to fly to arms, 
on tlie alarm of m iuTasion With these men, in¬ 
ured to hardships, apd da^pisfog danger, the Pre- 

' ' ■ . » i I ' U I M"M I 1 ^ 1 ' ---r- - — 

* Theclftii»tra tttke the field niftier 

independent ^hiea* ^ /ilsi ifaa Wt&ft woe tube \\ori h 

dress chequeredSy colouia, nhich 

served as a distiliefiiWUpltm dsns. * 

t The bag-pipes arS iMh iftgtments, what the iifi 

IS to our legimcnts in the South* * la hpttle, the piper plays the 
favourite airs of the bigHlatulen, aM this barbarous music kindles 
in tb2 breasts of the soldiers all the tiahudasm df th^C«dedonian 
hcioes of olden times. 



INB (lateral Olni iution'^ on //k JligMands 

tender carried all before him in his progress, and 
reached, as in triumph,^ to the very heart of England. 
His little army, however, after performing prodigies 
^ of \alour, was defes^ ;-he fled, and left his deluded 
adherents a prey t<nhe Vengeance of the established 
govemmetot * 

The first act of pbwer fell upon the feudal 
system, which Ate highland tribes in a state of 
ign<jjanc8 mi iMbarily. A ntimber of chieftains 
fell* in asylum in foreign 

countries, mi tl#^hcafibld. The 

•property of and the 

laird$, esea^Hhe general 

disaster, 'M.Mas iWf adlfl military 

infiuenoe. reside 

aimmg to par¬ 
liament, to coaili tn‘ adopt- 

ing’die maopjtf'at the same 
time, a tmd acquired 

years, 

this emi^Wticin FR>#|(W it'<Q^b^'^dution in 
the odttditiorii m mSimMW tdnls, when 
they V roekted'^k '4«ived their 

pew«r‘and number of 

nen tti^ OMild' of |ieace, 

and to war. Their 

interrat iihu' of th(> 

popidatioii on that object, 

theyjpennitte^ nity «»^eiMf«gqci^diviaion of their 
lan^ into a nmkii^city ofemall allottnents, each of 
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which was snff.cicnt for tho s>ubsi^tjnce of a fauiilv 
a-s frugal as nuincrou" 

When the loids saw theji feudal patronage ic 
duced to a mere nullity by the increase of the royal * 
authority; when, disgusted witli a residence which 
no longer had, for them, the attractive charms of 


absolute power, ^ seductions of the 

(ourt, and detained by the pleaSMtes 6f the capital, 
they deserted tl^e piountaias ; they now viewed thou 
feudal possessions only as tnat^rial capitals, which 
ought to be managed acxpijding to tibe principles ol 
political economy r th^t is, with the fewest possible 
hands, in order 16 derive from it the ^aitest possible 
pc{'uniary benoht, Vastpiasture grounds absorbed 
the small fields ifvluuh for the mainte¬ 


nance of as many oonsequenoe was» 

that the sons of Caledi^ia^wi^ ^udd^y bereaved* 
of the land,jyW^ /or ,^000 they had culti¬ 
vated and the yoke of 

the Roman,, 


Such was 
monopoly,*^ 
Fruitless 
sessed 


•s&>af|ge of tit* extreme 


1 .n 


* 'Ihis tliviiifw lo^, Wife rt- 

upued tt Ct*rt<»1n peiloih idQfBfi th« tihe intent n- 

uon uf (beioiilBC triie ImIik^ <4 Oe 4inalll iniy^to hb uilc on 

tht imvul of tlw* tunc of N\f6?, gne liif*!!)) dnk j 

to-(li) 1 am ffomi; to llic allotment ot lancN ” 
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England and the lowland^. When an individual loses 
his paternal roof, and the hope of ever entering it 
again, he must fly to such a distance that no ex- 
- ternal object shaU recal the recollection of it. The 
unhappy Scotchmen turned their eyes towards 
America* and almndoned, in vast numbers, the 
land of thek farefathera 


* Thr depopulaUoQ ful^ieuljKdy aUrmiiig towards tlie 

close of the eigM«eQth ceabliy* iBOO to ISU, the means 

employed to promoto % Moiperit|? of the CjC^to of the highlands 
succeeded in cotthl!(9f4i«aidM|, even with i slight preponder¬ 
ance tn Its favour, the loss iuskined by cai%Mtio&. From 1811 
to 1821, the couv^n^chi hf anthld ijith pMture had pro¬ 
duced the most pemideas upqti thor ^jpopulotlon j at the 

same time, the imptoveSahtits U luanuMur^, commerce, and the 
fisbeiieBi, atsistod «by 'great a«irk<b to diffuse then 

beqefidal m(ioei)oo,^ m ;p^ulatiha of the highlmids Oien ad¬ 
vanced at«pw;e h|jw jlii^fortio^e with that of the other parts 
»of Great Britain, as adit M|»ade olf^oui ^ ihe subjoined table. 


Pobetatioii - 


Argyll 
Coithuets * ^ 

Inverness , 

Oikneyi and St^laod 
Perth ** ^ 

Ross and Crohmf^y 
Sutherland i,,. * 

Totals 

i ” '{ 

Rest of Scdllhad * I 

T> _ 1 _ 1 



WOO 

la^ffoo 

S^OQO 


1821 

99.300 
80,800 
92,000 
54,200 

141,800 

» 70,200 

24.300 

512 , 6*00 


,VJlf^«00 

11^,500 


1 , 6 ' 22 , 70 (/ 

I2,818,j0f) 


England 

Relative 

Hii^nds ^ 1000 1076 109C 

Rest of Sgotlahd 1148 II 60 

England 1000 1145 1163 
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The government, alarmed at thi«t emigration, ap¬ 
prehended, that, it men hardened by th(‘ rudebt of 
chmates should totally abandon their native country 
no inhabitant of the provinces more favoured by * 
nature would go lo supply their* jAace, in order to 
cultivate an ungrat^ul and disheartening soil; 
the greatest exertions were accordingly made by 
government, with an intention of ameliorating the 
condition of tho Scotch highlaiiders. The govern¬ 
ment opened *nut)tt«roos and easy commercial roads 
across the defiles of the mountains, over which, 
until then, no «pnep except shepherds and huntsmen, 
had passed; erected light-hemses on the most dan¬ 
gerous approaches on the main land and on the 
isles, encouraged and gav^every fiaciUty to the 
establishment of small trading ports and fishing 
villages along the sea co&si, and op the banks of tlie 
principal lakes; and anxiousfy endeavoured to pro¬ 
pagate in those r^ons the lights of civilization, by 
founding sdioois, dntrodndng l]ie Bible, and the 

knowledge of tim iBklpi&lanpage. ♦ 

\ i • 


* Amongthe imSSeMi Ste Hi^lands softie 

of them obstmatn&ly ail4 to mi^ghtcn their vas¬ 
sals, by whom th^oko druiaM, tihrough the tia* 

dition of a weak to glle an idea ot 

this anti-social diapofitioo, t sluikll one instance, but it 

a striking one, and medtpiirO^W Section, 

In following the line of the Caienodifm Canal, along the side ol 
Lof h Oich, I traversed the wdley or of Garry^ I passed, at 
hist, m fiont of a mansion situated near the ruins of an did fortihed 
castle, the remams of the power of the McDonnells over the sur- 
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We now pruccod to^ofTor, on these beneficent 
works, some details relative to the subject upon 
which we aie treating We have already made 
known (see VoL-^I) tiie system adopted by the 
British gOTemment, to open j*oads in the country 
which we are describing, by drawing out of the 
public purse an assistance commensurate with the 
voluntary c(mtributi<ms of the inhabitants, for the 
important objept (^genei!|l andlocpl utility; thanks 
to this enligjitei^ sy^em, the Highlands now 
possess 90D miles‘lif c(imme>rci4i'mid S76 miles of 
military roads, making a total of tt7^miles. 

It n^y be that of so vast 



wundiijg cwmtty. Om the pori^h t>f thh imUlm edifice I ob- 
M1 ved $$ menuftienu the h^Kdsot wild beasts 


and the caicasacs tif Wrdi ai Thiifle'^ere the trophies uhicli 
tfic thrfftam hed excursion., m 

which hca-<i!»0njhles the bill e4h*%ctUei \uih ihc 

Msiiotsofthe their particuUi 

c«s»umc. They contfljilb th» |bf 'iletee dny., passing 

the nighiif milh* fetamto the Cavtii, to 

feast npod^d themseUe- nub 

whiskey, end the extk^ises of a biutal in 

tdtoperaiKc, often and aftia) S 

At sorme diS^a^ce thetil»Donnell«, 1 obsmed 

a monmn^iit which ftufdh wp#c hyk'honor—tin subnet 
is this. % k ntiblc iamib h 

some ads of thef]«deibnifelit of ns vassals, si V< n 

of them loiuxl filihil^ i atlhast a concUiri nci ol 

circumstances pokhlll thdmoufiM tko authojs of the hoind dad 


The Uml, in phow* clhiilthe^tBi hfes perpctiaUd, instantly d.' 
patched Ifis safelliUs with this brief and simple oidci, llo ml 
bull!? me tk heids o( the guilty/' They found the wk u ho« in i 
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a deTelopment of highways, through a very luouii- 
taiiiouB uouatry, iutersected\y countless rivers and 
torrents, required the erc'ction of a grr^t number of 
bridges. The subjoined is a numerical table (»f 
them:— ‘ " 


^ ’ BRIWHKW 

V ■»_ i*n» t 

j 1 lurch. 4-iorah«». «.uC)kU~ 9-*lLab 7 SJchf'. 

lor.'j ’ Hr . ' - 21 ' i 5 1 

1 » Y*nU, •« 

n,l52 SSC' 213 105^ 487^* 

'i'oial wutuUcr - • . ** 11 ,IT 

Total S{>ttD . .... 1(5,OaS^ yaids, 

( i ♦ 1 ,P > •! 

Thus it appears,*that' troin 1S0& to 1821, the ccto- 
missioners, haviijg the care of the public roads in 


cave, whtre they takcft Tcfugc, atul them; they 

took the tWir viqtima u* the- fcoiitajn in the neighbour- 

JiooJ of Wfi^Uing^hcm, and having 

made them they ofi'ered them to 

Over tins 


I . ’r 

gular pyramid, 
heads, siiH’con 
heads placed 
parts, their hi^i[j^; 
an enormous 
G poh the four s: 

Latin, and G<ie|^ 
which tyves 
^Vheu I visited i^a d^e.il 


^ Loth^ich,, stend^ a quadraa- 

of seven 

itt% %omesefd^h. The 

ffom ail 
\ afld grasped b> 
i?i dropping. 
iE^lih, FreiKh, 

'Xf} the insedptiou 
pi. cannibals. 

i^tng^ andjthftcirmn was 



falling in 1 hop *ny 

and loq)^ a lite^c,c^;g .jif >*r, • 

“ In nraipiofy qf thq|%Qi4«^d quiCil^,yet;^ance which directed, 
according to the rapid course of feudal ^slict, (he comiuands 


Vor,. II. 


(> 
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the Highlands, liave cau^ied to be built H17 bridges, 
which give, for the pa*ssage for the water, a total 
width of 16,058J yards! 

On the complefion of these vast work-., the com¬ 
missioners gave a general acc*ount of them in their 
ninth report^ one of the most important documents 
that ever was presented to the British Parliament 
This report ife accompanied by a large map of the* 
Highlands, whidi descrilgies the course ^ the waters 
and the direejion^ ol roads*^ and by two engrav¬ 
ings ; one gives the plans andlfevatiohs of thirty- 
seven of theinost rerharkablef1^d||^s» erected under 
the direction of Che oDoimisciionect; the other con> 

4 * 

tains the plans of twenty^seWen m-ports, at which 
they had directed th<' ereclieip^of moles, jetties, 
quays, docks, and landing ( VMa Plates J 

In 174^, the ^vei^imt» as We havt»,already ob- 

M l. . 111 ,1 . i t >iiUi ,..111....... - 

“ 

of Lord Macdooaid and die perpetratois 

of the horrible ^nhy, a branch <>( 

the piajtoaSt and otaa tHfaick bh Loi^hip was the 

chid, tbit aiouuinfi^ M^Doonell dlengan>, 

his succesMa^ h ^ of the Loid J81J 

beads of the srerS.lBd at ^ iect of the 

noble chkaiiii,at the previously 

washed fous^. thalWw4 which hep{K nv d m the 

first years of tl;^ iiitiitenni tSntdiy, It iiis always beisn <U stpuati d 
undci 09 vnv Hsam/' 

May niy fcShHi^vmce mal;^ Ihti infamows monument Lnown ui 
all tho extremittm of Eacopei and may the nations it cl and ap- 
preaate ^the distuictibn bdweaxf inch krbitraiy senluv thos.. 
prompt and olonous mabsacmal^f timet., with the coustitu- 
tional ludgiiiciits of oujr uidependftat joHet! 


Qpveial Ob^eivaUmL^ cn th^ Hi0:hh7id.^. Vi > 

^ 0 


^en^ed, ronilseatcd the es^tcb* of all tlu* Scotclt 
land-owners, who had taken a part in the rebellion 
Ill 1784, after the iapbc ('f thirty-nine years, the 

residue of those estates was remitted to the heir*? of 

• 0 

the original possbfesors; but on conditions, which 
left m the treasury considerable sums, which cun- 
tumtxi to be applied to the*public works in Scot¬ 
land. 


I n 18r>0, the remaining part of these at im?, 50,000 i ., 
placed und^r the management of the commis¬ 
sioners of highways, bridges, and harbours in the 
iiighlands, (lb Geo. HI., c. 154, 155, and 156,) 
foi' the improveftient of tbe commercial sea-ports. 
Tin se trustees, arision^ to derivti the greatest possi¬ 
ble benefit from resources which the government 
placed at their disposal^ used them in granting to 
companies or pritrato individuaii, sjtn assistance 
eitui valent to the orifices made by local commercial 
interests for ^n^roven^iit of the ports. By 
these they doubled their 

means. 


Let us 
thewisdoij^cf 
cautiously i: 
selves anyi^irf 
them an 
the generosity, 
thus stimulated, 



f)£ OUr feikiw-citizens to 
194 a wisdom whidi 


them- 
dictates to 
interest, 
the inhabitants, 
lifeal grants to local 


interests, to proB(^^ ^ geh^fal prosperity of tlie 
country. Let us point cwt this noble ' pie to 



l*>t i4t^dtial i>n Ihi }h'‘h{iti}ih 

\ 

our government; aivl Uf* entreat iis agent!> to 
imitate, in all parts of France, Ihi's patriotic appeal 
to the enlightened exertions of private individuals 
'and private compahi^, to contribute to the national 
prosperity, by the undertaking of great public 
works, for the promotion of eowimerce and industry. 

While parliament turned its attention to improvin§j 
the roads, bridg^, and harbours of the highlands, 
it eaidcavoured, at the same time, to open exten¬ 
sive ehannel^ pf inland navigation. The two grand 
works of this desci5ptic9f, are'the cai^ of Crinan, 
and more particularly'the Caledonian ^al. The 
importance of the latter fias induced uk’to devote a 
separate chapter to it^ description. 

To these jvorks, let us add the Worts of the 
commissioners, for encouraging the fisheries in Scot¬ 
land,—extending and improving the' manufacture 
of clbths, and those branches.of agriculture con¬ 
nected therewith; and then'hn fd^ may be formed 
of the efficacy of le^slatjvd’ ^eh&tetice, in favour 
of a counUry, wMch, fitad^tS'lkti^e and physical 
conformation, seeihed to hondknned to remain 
for ever a stranger of dte works whicli 

spring from ciyili^d(m; '*'iSfli3i^^1iiese i^rorks tend 
themselves afterwktds to 1:d‘‘0ivilizatiun it.- 
greatest soppe. 
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North-Wet>* Highland^ 

^ if 

* On leaving Duncan^by, to burvey th^* western coa^t 
of Scotland, tve paas between the mainland and the* 
I dc of Stroma; we double Capo Dunnet, a little im*" 
advanced to the north than Duncansby; we thtv 
enter the bay o£ Dunnet, where we find the town of 
Thurso, built upon the western bank of the river of 
that name. This town, with Its parish, reckons 
l,04o inhabitants; it possesses thirty-four vessels, 
measuring IH*21 tons. The land belongs to Sir 
Jdin Sinclair, a leambd agricultural writer, justly 
esteemed for hi$ statistical works on Scotland. 

In advd|)dljg towards the sf>ulh-west, we pass 
before the iimdl harbou^ of Sandside, We gain 
the sharps of ^tlj^jOQunty of Sutherland, and double 
first the bay, of 'I'cmgtpf J| narrow and penetrating 
iar inland, a^, p^tructed at its gorge, by 

the small *[^|mgue; 2nd, Loch- 

Eribpll,, 3rd, the 

bay of Dumeas; and, ]^y« we re^ch Cape Wrath, 


* A road of the hi^hlaods goes fiom tho bujgh of Tongue, (o 
the Imy of Di^och, thvs umting die northern and cn&tcin coaUs. 



• 

bt> called, no doubu iw Tape Tcinpebt. on the 
boulh-webtera point oft^frica, oi> account ot' the 
fury the sea on that clanpjerous coast. 

' Oil leaving th’s promontory, t1u‘ coa‘>t, which 
bore lo the west, now turns sucld^nly to the houhi. 
It is exceedingly intersected, and crowded with bay 
and hav(3iis. In the bay of Scourie^’ .^iloius is a 
tillage worthy of being notice tl; it is inliabitcd by 
tisheimcn. In this part of the coast, the western 
course of the streams of die county of Sutherland 
ib fiJiorl and rapid; the valleys are filled with tor¬ 
rents, and the soil, too citcumsc^ribed, affords but 
few resources to the agriciiltun'«t,* Such are the 
causes (*f the paucity of inhabitants on this coast. 

We double, withom observing any village on 
their shores, the bays or lochs Inver, Broom, Grein- 
ord, Ew, Gairloclj, andTorfidon; wo then enter an 
immense gulf formed by the niaiu land on the coast, 
and by the Isle of Sky on the We^. 

Tlie hie of Ski/ contains B795 inhabitants; it is 
very long; its shores aie^very ranch indented, and 
aftbrd a vast number of' large and deep bay with 
seyeral smaller isleS; vfhich are like appoiidag(.b to 
the principal island.'' made by the goveru- 

ment, pas^from one end of tibb isle to the otlicr; by 
their branches, they lead to the small ports of Trot- 


♦ One <»f thc^military of the liighlamU goes from b< otiiH 
tf) the bay of Dornoch in the OcriDaft ocean. 
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Stem, Smzort, Dunvtgjui, Seoll^ul>B k'uu- 
lurd, A^hick wnd Aiinadau. 

To tho voht of Sk^, iho Hebrides ibrm an niiM 
tiMiupted chain, the leuglli of wiiich <"xctv(V lo*- 
jnifoN* they ha\e* ITjM.h'i iKlubitunls. The 
isle-^ arc Barra, Benbecula, South and Nortii L."!, 
HarrL'^jMiid LewiSjofwiiich Slornaway, diebrhtp(irt, 
icckoiH Rc\ontv-fi)ur mea^upo:*; -^OOf* ton- 

'fhese i'^les do not exlhbit any public uovl n nju»n 
winch we e.ui direct the attention of the readei. 

111 advaiicilig to\^ardss th(. rfoulh, no double the 
lochs or bays of* Navisli, Morrer, Nagaui, Anou 
i>al, Aylori. and Moidart; leaving, on the wo^t 
the small j^lcB of Canna, Uani, Kig, an<l -Muck. 
Two short roads iflipd from The lochs Naguul aiul 
Moidart, upon the banks of the Caledonian cMiial. 
as also the roads whicli traverse* the poiiinsulu of 
Morvem, and the i&le of Mull, \\hich terminafe, oj> 
the south, the uortli-west Highlards. 

The Isle of Mull, nearly as large as the Isle ot 
Sky, is of'a very irregular «hape ; it tbrnis apart ot 
the county of Argyll, awd Jomprehends inha¬ 
bitants. At Tobermory, it$ chief port, thirty vc'ss^h, 
measuring 712 tons," are registered. * 

— " " 11 > I 1111 , 1 i u i | i> q nnw i nm , i ' i.. > J a - n-. .. 

* l^'rom Atihick, the fOrk$||, to hear upon t^^o points ne.u 
to the main land; jthc noithctn branch commuincatcs with tlK>- 
luad which crosses UQSs«$hirc, abd extends a^ far as the hay of 
Cronuirty. The southern branch k directed towaads the middli' ut 
the Caledonian cabal, as well as another road vhich commences 
at the bottom of the bay of Hourit. 
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The isle of Mull js separated from I lie pciiinbuld 
of IVIorvern, by Loch ounarl, and by the sound, or 
strait of MuU. Like Mull, Morvern and all the 
' land situated bet^ween the sea, and Lochs Rii and 
i\ylbrt, belong to the county of Arg} II 

West of the Isle of Mull arc the small isk"- dI 
Coll, Tirree, and Tcolmkiil, and that of StalTa, 
famous for the grandeur and the rcgnlariiy of its 
basaltic rocks 


* A traveller Tvho understands the duties of his ofiice ought 
never to uriia upon Scotland, without presenting the rradci with a 
HoikI and lengthy descnption of the ior.aa&ttc beauties ot that 
island. lie ought to contrast them vith the np loss picturesque 
beauties of the Giant's Cau^way, on the coast of Ireland. In a 
Mold, if be would soar above the vulgaf) he ought to elevate his 
utyle by an erndite application of all the Greco-Latiu expiessiuiis 
that the copious nomenclature of ^Wemerlus and Lannseus can 
supply: the w, lei wcHild: thus join, to the erudition of the mine¬ 
ralogist, the display of aentiment, and the giaces of chemutr}'. 
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Caledonian Canal, 

^Tiie C^lcdoni'm canft) liasoqual •claims to the attention of ihc 
cn^incu, the cconomuitt and the 8tacet»man, on account of the 
yandcur and difficulty of th<* enterprise; the influence (»f this 
naMgable passage upc»n the imiustiy, the trade, and agricnUt'u* ''t 
the adjoining country; lind, fln&lly, on gccovat oftiic conimcrciil 
icvolntion produced by the alteration in the course of those ships, 
which were formrrly^oUiged, at the greatest haaard, to doable the 
Orkneys, in order Ar pass from the BhUh: into the Atlantic ocean, 
while, these ships hnd new a safer iukI wore direct way to the 
same destination. > • 

The celebrated Janies Watt, who commenced his professional 
career at Glasgow, drew, in a plan of the central pans ut 
the highlands, agiceahly to instructions fta>m the comniissionera of 
the estates, which were conSsepted allec the rebellion of ]74o. 
Among the expedients which this engineer proposed, for .amelld^, 
rating the conditton. of the highlands, were the canal of Crinati 
and the Caledonitm canal. ' , 

The highlands (£ ScoMand divided into two parts, neaily 
of equal extant^ by a aeides o# iahea running in a direct line from 
the north*eaBt to the antttji<*weat^ ^1iey arc called Lochs i}es>, 
Oicb, Lochi, £ilf apd Lynn^* * The coptigii^y of these lakes 
pointed out, at the drst ^spltc^lChe hKulity of afomniuuication 
between the two whil^h'^iahihe'^htid west of Scotland. 
It was sufficient for the aojd0ai|^lhhioentpf.dus important object, to 
excavate between the three dfSt lakes and the two seas, twenty-one 
miles of canal, to obtain a navigable line on an extent of at least 
lOO'iniles. ♦ * # 

t 

In 1803, the Lords pf the Treasury* being anxious to ascertain 
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with pieqsion, whit (outi b( ujidatakiu iot 0 ( huiriii 

«>f tilt- hi YhUnds, with a viow to }nu a stop to, or at k ist to U nmush 
the then pit\iilcntcnugidtton, authotiAcl Mi Tliuma« J < Itoid t> 
make a new suncy of tlie roast and of the mtiiior ol In (oiiMtij. 
"Sn ‘.uppoit of his plair^, Mi. 'Irlfonl pix&tnti'^ a loluinuiou*' w- 
jK»ii of tbcnildrc of ttio works which dppcaittl to b<. ilu ht-'l 
idkuiatcd loi the j»eiieral Jinprosement ot the tumtij, ami 1< 
implo^ment ot the inhabitants, who could no ionsu piotuu an^ 
woik. ]\Ir. ’rdford, In his metnouJ, lenewul ,lu* \iiopo‘iiiOh 
subnultcil by Watt; namely, to open a canal flora Invaness to 
Fort \\ liliain , liui Watt would otfly allow a depth ot nine feet Un 
nich s to be gi\<to to this can.il, (wU "h nas onl) two Kot luoie than 
tin then depth ol the caWl from the Foith to the Clyde, which, 
f»om the first, was called the Grand Caiig,!.) Mr. 1 chord ob- 
seistd, that the upper lakes furnished, ai the joint of sepaiatiou, a 
most abundant»supply ol water; that the dimeosbns of the vessel 
♦ mployed by lULrchants ift general »eu on a much larger*scale • 
he thought, in consequence, that it ivould be a desidetatum to 
open a passage lor the large vessels in the Baltic trade, ami even 
tor fiigates of tweiity*eigbt guns. Coder this impression, he pio- 
posed to give th(b caiui a depth of twen^ feet, 

A committee of the* House of Commons, appointed to inquiie 
into the state ot the highlands, and to devise the most eliKacious 
means of improving then comhtmft) took Mr. Telfoid's plan into 
t ons,deration. In order to ofitain slili mote information on the 
possibility of tho enterprise, aifd thp probable «AiK’li»e ol c * i)ing 
It into execution, the comntSttee took, at the same lime, tiu 
opinion of Mr. Jfssepaud Mr, the two engmens who 

had,at th^ time, the highest prrffessional topMUdion. Naval od m ei 
ol gwat ppofi^rfional oxpemnde, yreto aUo consulted on points 
connected with the navigattou and anchorage pf sissels m the 
canal and oh the lakes; and# lasUy, the returns of the anivals md 
depai lures fiom the ports of Liverpool, Gieenock, Leith anti 
Aberdeen, enabM the committee to iotta a more coriect judg¬ 
ment of the advantages whichVer® likely to result from the new 
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jM i3g< otU'ud 10 :‘n icgiiKitv s( nt liOh' ih ^ Clcma’t 

nan 111 iIk \tlanru , >uil .m lutu^ 

'lilt ii'iiillf'l tl>«> mvivsliiau )n hr.uitg p'uvt'd fa^oulabk• n ‘'n 
m u* r paiJiAiTient, pa‘«ifd iiijuly, 1S0^» guir ron .di< 
*t'iuk !ci|iisu fm m j\C‘CUtion. \ oiKi’ftJibMon, npp^unltd f/x" 
•hi .t«» »nr tliu itina tht W(;iL« and n'gulaung iln . 

cho'i Ml. '1 bonus Telford 'is their eugineci, aiid i >u 
tliuvtjou-*; Jst, t' Jake, \utl»oul diKij, a s«ivr>^ oftht groinwi 
linn fii\(rncss t< Tort Wilhan , ‘Ind, to o\Cd.v.ac ti» iiicesi.ifj 
11 1 . to ascertain the iialuic of tin* mil Mi. vtJ' cqiulU 

«iigageJ to t<4k<* a sui\ty, and )>rtS\.iitcd his oi\ii •> i f il e 

( \p( nse. Ihns, a doubk ceiti.inty ot the *nai ‘loabiiit) ol tin - 
ti ijoisc was ohUiiud the mine tiine, a skilhil huI'o'ri.'iplHi, 
Mi Do vOio, sou uUdJt' r doptli ot tin. LI os tniough \Mi,ch the 
line of iittMjifition t> pass, 

Tho Jon’th ot rlu cacavalionv of tl * taiid is hvtmhmne milts 
and a half, that ot tin intermediate lake * thiityi*s( m n miks uul j 
tjuartci, vhich gne*; a total ktulh of lilty-oight i nUs and thite- 
quarteb. The hicadlh of the can *1 at the hotlnn, lii fiu> ket. 
Trom each side oi this fiatboltcni, pioiu'd sloping bank'-, who'o 
height is to the hoiuontat breadth, as t«o to +hrcc, Thi-i ‘•lope 
continued as far as two teet beneath the level of the water, hi 
the bank is horiiontal, upon a width oi six feet; then, n slopes again 
with the same degroa of inclination as the losu'i pmt, and ns\.o 
above the water. (Sec * 

The object of tbia brsfiltv i« tltP hank, l^ to pu'v» i • 

the latgcr vessels drom a^prbactdn^ too cioso to die sides ot tlie 
canal, and ^tenyilig tHo; otoWStWient in the upjnr nji* ** 

i. 

..- , ' r--,-1.111 , 11, I JJ <I M ||| | ||,. M -..-I — 

fir * 

* It IS independently to oblige vessels to keep lU 

some distance from the sMas. The eddy produced between the 
vessel and the sides of the canals b then much less qwisideuible, 
and does less injury to the hanks that! tkhen the vcmUs c^i appi ouch 
m as to come in contact. 
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If, by ^accidenl} some poUiwn oi tl»e eaith shoi’ld inil lM»n» 
the top of tbe bank, being stopped by the flat pait ot the embank¬ 
ment just described, it would not enenmber tiie bottom of th( 
canal; while, at the soMDe time, there wonld be no dilticclty in 
Clearing this flal&07n*l|ie faUeu earth, it beina; only two feetundei 
uator. A similar cotiitrivaace ought to be adopted in all large 
canals. Ihe depth of the watci, a$ ne have slated, is tvicn‘y feet, 
which gives a breadth of 122 fbet at the top, on account of the two 
slopes and the two Hats, as. we may sre, oO kH 4- 20 feet x 3-^6 
feet X2 = 122feei./ 

The diiferenccs the levsJ Sure ijjonipcnsated by tweaity^three 
lochs, to which it intended to give only tbirty«eight 

feet in breadth, ItfS In order, however, to admit the 

passage of thirty-tWo*g»n iil%at«!i^thc wjlfh was enlarged to forty 
feet, and the length extended,to 172 feet, remaining the 

same. The surveys, sottndiAgf, ^nd tra^i^ljio canal, were 
finished in 1804, etid tfia exea^tions welt btfgtm. eastern 
part was intrusted to thodirection of m/Sobn Telfoid, and the 
western part was confided fteldr. Dsfridsdn, had cdbducted 
the works of the 1G0^niwi««c!ai»l.V^, ' « 

The entrance of the^Ciledahiau^jl^' is sitoited at the point of 
union between l,pcfc*Bed«]|cy .1^ V Inwrtwsi, and not 
far fmm the mmk of the mpid, and most impetu- 


oufc river, w^ich mib ihe 


'lObts of l/>ch Ness on a 

-bj * 

'Imposeihlc to malib tins 


terminating at rtiD iiortbe«n 

. Il the east, in 

contoMtyihvtlm^geae^l^^ in order to 

roaliae that dnteUtton, '^lRuM|bl$sary to carry the 

eswavations, to a conMt^Jdiidfil^ a bank of sand 

and loose stoms ineajfs^ W «lidi^*wiler.> It was thought 
adrisaWeyheiffore, to hie »Wdiwct'Uonjpse, by turnings a little' 
mote tu^^llpith, skirlingnhU), which i» sitaated between Loch 
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.uid ibi* l».i) oi [a\cnu’ss>, aiul (maUy, by unmraung tht* 
lint* at a plat c c lUcd Clocbnaliairy. To o|h*u into Lake lk‘auky, 
uitii a (.oinpt tent depth of wat *i, the hue of tlie canal ttai nutle Ja 
advayce oj 7 ^aid^ inid tho lake, by erecting two embaiiicmtctii, 
winch laini an aitihciai b(d for the Cunuh** The manonry work nr 
the heatl of these einbankmeats, begins at thiity feet undci tht 
le\el of the water at high tidfe. 

The banks of Loch Beaoley, formed by allaxiotts,consist,for niou 
fliati sixteen yards under the v aier, of a biuisU clay as soft as mud, 
and which covers A stratum oi whitish and<« 6 toie consistent cla), 
rc>seinbling that V'hich c(»U|)oses the base of the neighbouriu^ lull) 
along which the canal passes. Without making any excavatio'i^, 
tiiey threw on the loose buttoin of the l<^k, and according to the 
intended direction ol^tl'C banks of die catui; tst, clay piocuivd 
from the hill iv^t in^muoned; Undi, brok^*u stones and cbippmgs: 
il.is mass, by its own' sreigbt', sunk eles^em feet in a short time, 
'fhey had also recourse to tile same fhethod^ to Consolidate the 
soil upon v^hichthc se&«lock a as to be built, which seemed more 
economical, aod to oder mofe solidity than foumiing upon piW, 
this artificial soil, having, been thus ptt'p%i;pd and carried higbei 
than it was ioC^iHl to reitrain^ they began to esxcavatc it to lay 
the foundatkm of the It bad become so 

111 consequence of shid biuding together, that these cxca* 

vations were mUrriM to ejgnrM'depth, beiore the fiUrations weie 
sufficiently ^ of draimng-niac lanes 

necessary. rHso in thU arufirial soil; but, 

such was r it was impossible tn diaw 

them up again, tel r yj , 

The ucco.ding to 

• the]oiigi^|dihp1*«fA&^4^^SPM 

arch, which was <» 

ey tendfroin eoi^ The mosourybecomes 

tliickei^^ui it*is nine ^ ten inches 

in vertical thickness,tbu the latoHll walls. These 

walls were bffih with the geedt^ 'possible tepidity, in pans 
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eiglitwn /eei in Inigth. VkfH (airol to llu‘ lui’lir ot ihf 
apron «? the iocK-t»alt's, (th.it is uttmil eight feet ) I In in\ert(d 
arch wa^ afterttaids eACCOtiU, holL tins auh anti tin »\uiual 
surtace ot th« lateral vtaUs wcic piolectod by a stiong c isu g ot 
stone. Mr. D.ir1dson displayea much proiesnional lakiit 
and persuvcrancc in Aurmounnug the difficulties of tins p tit c. tin 
work. 

A second lock, at a shoU^ dftt.une from the fiist, keeps tht 
water in the upper paljt the canal eight tcf t and a half abovd 
the intermediate watens, which are themseb cs kept, hy the cnti .met - 
lock* seven f<^t «ndll a half nhovc the mean level of the sea. 
Betwe^ the Scoud knd lhif4 wc find a capacious basin, 
hai mg nearly the figureW ^ segmeat of a circle j it is a sort of rest* 
mg place for the ships a|iiVing from sea, i^d for those that are 
pieparmg to depart from ffiCtCanal. llie |||irt4llce from Iiner- 
nesb to this basin, is only 1640 yards. > t 
In pursuing the line of Hhe caphl ive croalf passing undei a 
swing*bridge^, the high road from Tnv eiUess'to Iteaulcy. We rise 
immediately affcrwanls by four locks, fvh df wj^ich retains the 


* These hrk^ eombilie Wi Kg^llncss* (w«fe plate of 

‘-wiiig bridge^.) Fivd tihS pf caat^j^bjlti^ htd wide, and open to bi 
less bulky, are joined togqtheir ^ and tra\-erses; they beai a 
wooden platform, ii|ton the a^djgi^ Ifart of which carnages pass, 
and the foot-passengers pn tho^fdfte0 a foot-path left foi 
them. A larg^ arc of * dBrcfo*’l)h, 0 (rt 4 »?ron, With cogs, w firmly 
fixed m the mavmry, ^ **» 

axis of the nioveabfo |tort df thd^1*ri^« . Vpoh one sulc of thi* 
moveable part, ia fixed a vertical pi^, bei^riPg 4 the hw r end a 
cogged wheCl^icb catchesfo tha <a>g^ air; j while the top ol 
the pivot oanScs a hoHow cofitaibinf a sot of whtels, which 
transmit the rotary inoreaiopt of a wtpch to the vwucal pivot, 
which pivot causes the hrid|a tif Open an^ shut by means of tlie 
cogged wheel catching in the ^Ofiry. This manocuvu is 
executed bjg piA stationed upon'the bridge, and not,as is ifsuai, 
ujKin the shore. * 
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wuu u i l(^h' o) iij'jl let I Th(st lotits bting (onljffuoi s th< 
Mnit ni i^onr^-woik it, at oi't*, the head \ti one lock,' anl tlr 
ttul (t il>t piecediiig one Jjy ihtsc mean«i, h%t g^tcb »tie Mjfi, 
tHP', th' oi-i and la-jt aie ol l.ngli'vli oak, ami aic like rlui v 
ol iht London tiocko.^ Ihc three otueisj* bt*r.o les»s exposed tr' 
Mtil nt oncubsiuub, haAiC tnen fianu-woik ot ca&t-iron, jpiink d 

\ti. 

It was originally intended that njl the gatts ot thf Calfdonipn 
euiai should bt made tit MrotM*, but when tlie moment arrived ft i 
c '’istiucfing them, the country was at ibc height ok the latt war. 

I lie timber which must have been de^oted to that work, was jiiv - 
)liable for the construction of men-ot-war. Ihe kiyat nnvv i«- 
t(uriod ill the oak timber ot latge di{uen»ion$ that Ln^iand could 
1 ppl). Scodand ha^ long been shipped of hce fotests, ind the 
tontiiitnt, by our immediate power ot polrtittal mfluenic, was 
smir to (he English Thus, necessiiy n’as the promote! of tne 
piogie«.s of ait, and wood was supors^t^d by iron. 

The < Nperfineat of substituting iivn for wood had been 
previoual)* luado fox the gaUs oi a ^matl dock, built upon rl 
bank of the river ('arron,*fur*th(i purpose repaiiing the \osseU 
in the service of the ituiums loundiy ot that name; but th it w hic h 
.ippeared easy, and tb use the exprfpssion, elementary, xvhen 
ing upon small dimenskms, presented much grcatii difficulties 
when they had to execute the frauie'woik of gates which wsic to 
sustain A pressure equal tq tt pt 225 tons 

The plates repj^^bt *« aieiagc expin^c oi 


* To form the ha):^iig-pOite^wJ^h fate the principal pait'^ oi 
these gates, they have cast* a^\iriime piece, hollovP cy lindens ol 
non, having twenty-six Het and abdut one toot eight 

inches in diameter: the hike hfci'wi d^jpire of a D, and is com¬ 
posed of a semi-circle, of which l^i diamctei has been draw n a 
little Oirther back from the centre, in a parallel di|octiou, m older 
to give It more superficies, by proloiigihg the two exticiSitirs ot thi 
aciiii-circle with two tangents. 


A ‘Olhl 
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each loc k of tlu t inal, about S( (K > I lit ni isoiu ) is t \» i iiitil 
HCCoidiL^ to the fotms, and a^itcabU to tlu piiiuiplts, \timh \m 
have eNpiained m treating of tiu London doi lv!>. (Vt LMUts ) 

Tiom the lour locks, at hluuton to tlu t nn.uict ol tht i anal^into 
'J^och Ne^s, the distaiux* Is nearly fitt miles. In this c\tuit tlu 
soil IS almost wholly composed of sand and pebbles It, thiic 


A solid hemispherical die, (\f caBt>iron, fitted tightly m the lowei 
end of the post, turns itito a metallic socket, sttougU imbedded iif 
the iaasonr}-WDrk Cf the apion ol the gate 

A cylmdticftt beady the ^S^ntoitr of which is ciicular, fixes on 
the uppei endMif the jpost It is gilded by a tlat colUi of non, 
which IS made tighgtrs^i|tii|jlMMk by means of $cbtw«botts, and the 
ends of whic h, bem^ proloajged by $at bands of arc firmly s( t 
m the upper phi tot ot tht lock ga|^ Thehoiiron- 

tal beams ot the g|tte$ hnve1>een leplaced byr>ir^ fucco^ the pio- 
file ot which has tlio fi>im pf a \gaiis|ttbfi |R))i2onul bianch 
ot tbts ate fixed, 'iiviih%erew<>bolts, plai^ yefj^cally laid, and 
close to one another^ tyery one of this or beams are 

sciewed up; at on«‘i^nd, ngahist the pait^^tbe hanging post, 
attbeothct.ngmn^ the^ettmr veitioal |f^Ce of ekstdron, which 
terms the head of the jrnd wfigclb tfompktes bn roeullic fiamc. 
A plank, cut itn^^e-^tke, jis laid^^Ciigi^ extenor surface of 
' _'ttst piece oi head/ Wh)p|» t|ip ate lacked, the two 
laces of these plimks ptes$ >^,ilgamst anmiier. Thu wood 
lining was iiecessjiry to psev^ tb^Vtii«on ofjron against iron. 
Perkction in the stnietore Ibtit gates was not 4 ttainut 

at once. The HIbet thef'HM Unidiil^ 1#bio v^y mas ne—they 
weighed ne»)d)^ vrh# tbigs^ in usi do not 

c\Qircd twent)-two ViHluctiou in tlu 

weight and c\peAse,t||«tbShd^ff lull on all 

Its sides, the flat side to which tb«^hoii»ont*l blaim> aie scicwcd, 
was made open, so that at jptiCs^ thdt siida exhibits as many 
lectangular open spneel, ai^iiini^i^JalH^tween ithc different 
bais. U IS, by thcfte to pli#i thp sqtows fiom die inte¬ 

rior of the post thiottgh toe„^ ot ib*l heams or bai , 
whereas, tormci^'y, it was necessaary tomakean apprentice go ipsuU 
“the post (like a sweep in the funnel af a cliunney,) to iiitroutice 
ilu*‘«ciews mtc then rcspectue holes 
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tjK, betarat nec(SSiar)> to to^ii the sKks ano tlu boit^in ot rh( 
»anil with atbiCK coat ot 1 tatea day, topu\<ut the wasti. 
wat I by filtidtKn In two pUcet* the Ntss washei the fwt *1 
l\v(* lulls, winch aic very »tecp, on actouiu ot the wateis ot tnr- 
iivtN having imilcrmiiiai them. fnsUad of cutting through tl tsi 
I ilU, u open, at a gieal expense, a btd for the i anal, it was thou;[ht 
pnlei ible to tuin tte course ot the iiver Usclt, u«i coascrl its 
old channel into a bed for thcc.uur. 

On the bide of Loch Ncss, tlu canal is doced by two locks, 
iboiit b7j yaids disUiit from each othci: that which is innc 
di itcly opposed to the wateis of the lake, and whiclUlcives as a i 
wuldtoi to the watci of the canal, is ioundid upon a vrr) bad soil, 
and (ju'ti close to the plate wlwrethc l\**ss b^'giijs, acncumiunce 
wind n ndered ns construction excttdipgly difficult. Ifai lock 
lecoviis a tall of SIX i*ct six inches. 

Locn Noss, at n^ eastern part, where ivc have arrived, becomes 
contiacted, and, at the passage of Brtha, lescinbks the iic..k ol a 
bottle. Before cilteiiiigit we hnd Xaich DougUfoui,onu mile Ion? 
and fiom 280 to 3^0 yards bread. Ihis lock forms a basin, a 
It were, which may be consideicd as a slfc anchoiage, wlun 
boisterous and owatrary winds will not peiinit vc-^seU to pa'^s 
through Loch Ness; and, (oi this Uke, it is as a pit, in whi^h the 
floods, fiOm rain and,,lUelUng ot the snow, deposit a guat poition 
of the mud which they bnng alohg iftth them. On this account 
LochDoughfour ij^shallCM^, an^i;ci^i]^tfd td be deepened about ten 
feet, m the dtfQCtipk ^ c|iud. t'he wpih was done by a ballast 

boat* V \ 1 ^ ' V * . ^ ' 

In order to obtidA^tt^tt of dluM, it is mlciui'a to 


.M V ' ' > 

• The apparatus of imk lirfect I ever saw, is the 

work of Mr. Hughes. ’'Ih t^mwfWhths it diew up 90,000 tons 
of gravel. When they fotfltd, ill tW take, trees and meces of lock 
buned 91 the mud. Or th^ httokets of thc mac]|[inc weie 

leplaced by pick*aites and iron hOoks. ^ 

VoL. II. ' P 
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make* A 'jf-Lii at the entianu ot (Ik i nci Ness, this incasuic viill 
lid\c tlie advantageous effect ot holding up the watei> of laith 
Doughfoui to the le^tl of ]LiOch Nfsb; it vrill natuially tend like* 
to leduco the rapidity i^ilh which the waters of the grci* lake 
pass into the smalh r odc> at the passage of Ikaia. 'I his stiogm is 
naturally so strong, that it would almost be impossible ioi icsslK 
to sail against it. 

Loch Kess IS iwesty»tivo miles in lengdu On so great an extent, 
its width does not vwy more than fiom thrce*qudrtt ts of a mile th 
one mile and a qmntef i its dopth k as much as UO fathoms. Its 
hanks iinder the vvater have a ♦ciy rapid slept, so much so, that 
at a short distance franf dm sh0i4 we find f. depth of water oi 
fiom si\ty-fivc to cighty^mo tathomi; we must, however, 
except the beys <rf U?<pd«wt, Inwrmer^ieim, Cfemry Island, 
and (be eastern estremity of Xiot^ Kess*» ^tihwte places even the 
depth of the water wes^&om twelve totwAMy-HUX (k|homs. On 
lindmg, close to the bank, se gwat a it was thought 

necessary to put down buoys, on i^ight be moored, 

without being obliged tb cm>t whl^h it Would afterwards 

be found exccedmglj^dilficilll tp «i aCoount of the ex- 

tieme tenaci^of tbeio|V«tiheMl^. Ipd^iusdeiitly of this incon¬ 
venience, ff thu wind bWw W, would not find 

loom enou^ to taer awsypi^t to «eW^«»s6lyes. 

When the adwtotfigm of tbu (tonal were under 

discussion, W4te tojAsceitain to what 

txteM a n» »<», t>cm «p between 

two lofty teonntlQt^ |i» BWgeMe. The oppo- 

nents to tbf c,na then ?emi il 

dirccUon in ‘tww»«l|l|M% when thty pass 

ovei the long and dato^tetttuy then diiection 

to follow the axis ^ ^ i^iueh sailing in one di¬ 
rection would ever hate an end, while vo^seL 

proceedjng the opposite difi^te^toild have it right aft The 
obtoct^ likewise consi^^^ ejWiStody dangetotts foi i Urge 
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tijo to tai k, oj Mil to sail, vvitf •a * s'* t ot 

chauni I, tni. Ootfohi of wlJi^ ii i"?, m ir ilit* shoies, cnr unib* icu svul» 


tiunki ot ncta, itud iock'<, lu o channel* v'luth, at a !,horl distaiK 
iior«vthi‘( danger*-, i» w d vciy, gicaf d»pth, whilst the 4oila«ijrfi 
\ ill.*', M iii( h OJ 1 u oil tbf pnn^ipal vallt} give a passage to suddi n 
snudll*, which would drive the vessels with violtnct upon tin op¬ 
posite sUoie, 

1 liost obiectious, it most be dliowtU, had groat weight, but they 
Nt tic ov aggcTAted. ft was not Coin ct to aflfinn, that from one end 
(i f oih Nc'S to iho other, a secure aiichcrage was not to be ♦ound. 
^Vc shall continl oursches wub inontiooing Urquhart, about cm 
il ird ot the passage, on the cast side. Thtu* fiit others on the 
\ '-tcro side, 

i o piove the laU .c/oit tlie asicrtion, thet the winds always blow 
upon tilt hlvi* til £» lo'sgitiidiiialdiiection, meteorological obsenra- 
tjoti lioin i804 to Uia pre^nt titue, >iayc been made, *f the two 
ends, and at the tentre ol the Cai<f»^ouian Capol; and lE his been 
asceitamed that thcdiicctiOft of the wnds la as variable in the 
valley which it traverses, a# m jioy otbei part of the Highlands. 

If, at patticalat the ycai, vessel^ could not, or durvt 

not, set sail against the wind, they with safety be taken in tow 
by the stsaaetbokti, ar^^dca of the advafttafe of thiv'ffuJtJe’ 

of prooeedtng^ Itirna mUf^pm • having the same draft of 


wotei wrth m for the oclciUy, meets 

with the same ^ tljie , *a hypothe¬ 
sis, the »* impeUin.^ 

power, repreaeMt appM lothe two vt#- 

sols, will not 
tenths, bat a 
steam-boat, intovihg 
tooths of its cdeilty*. 
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♦ ThM was writfon Jdl 
opinion I then entertailied. 
with gieat cfltct upon the lakes through which the canal passes. 

' Vs 



now con^rms the 
vessels is practised 
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Works of Cental District. 

J^'b<se woiks begin towards Foit^ Augubtus^, and extend from 
Loch Ness to Loch Oich. When I 'UbitedL that dtsiiict, the en¬ 
trance lock near the fort was being constructed; the soil, foiincd 
entnely of loose pebbles intermixed with sand, was txiiemcly 
unfavourable, so that when they were exc iVating, the watci, {ittei> 
ing through the grai^el, burst in nuiuerotis spouls. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this inconvenience it was necessary to dig seventeen feet below 
the Tied of the iicfghbjoudng nvcrjlljy which the waters of lake 
Oich are conveyed to Lodk Neast* 

In order to rendcf the'^draiitiiig* easier, it ww thought proper to 
eveavate, to its full extent, the sphce destkigd tor the site of the en¬ 
trance lock. The fbttndiltion 'Of the nearest to Loch 

Ness, was .the first thing beg|Utt*-4hc p«lihW’'*at*th6 bottom weie 
covered with a bed of tn<»8|,epon whiohthft toutees of the foun¬ 
dation were laid, all thelOteer joints up with the same 

-‘■mni-Mjriri'ir- iVii j, ' -Vj-V .. '(I m- i ' Hi i ii-n •>..r - 

*The sole objeot-Of thU tofl’W tO^kWp the Highlanders m 
;«nd it tolfilled its pur(l|S||i^ '‘iAaiiip nO longer necessary, we 
shall some dky see those bajjac^rs aipd spacious maga- 

mes will em- 

the s^rround- 

t The kf thtoe ste«i|i*«ng.nes by 

Watt: the finit ol the others ot 

the powero^^wen^^^i^ri^jshjl^ power applied to 

this working d‘ty and 

«>ght. piles iM^ld^ll^ Jocks are of two kinds, 

those and shod at the lonei 

end wkh k cone df which form a row uudn 

and beyond the apilhnj #ith a cast-iron «ihoc, 

terftiiai^ng in a qeudM^ leader at its best than 

Its sharp edge is long- "'^ese ’piles were driven by a ruonkey 
weiqrhing 200lbs, and worked by nine men. 






bjilistcuu c’. ThetlFcctof the filtrations is to forct ihis ^noss vp- 
nards between the joints; thus a sort of natural cdulkinj; is t t' d 
in the masonry work, which powerfully oppose® the passage oil’u 

in the vicinity of Foit Augustus a seriAs of iour locks liav’ 
bc»n f.cctcd, each of which keeps the water eight fee ingii. 
( Vfxlfs Phh.) At Caliachie, two miles furthei, a fifth lock is onilt 
upon a lock, tin size of which is iio^ larger than tlie foundation ot 
ib< lock absolutely required, 1 his lock is the only mass of stones 
t } be found HI this part of the valley, 

♦ 

From Fort Augustus to the entrance of Loch Oich, the ca’ail is 
entiicly excavated by manual labour, on an cxtgit of eleven inii''s 
and three-quarters. 1 paid particular atteudou to the cconomu al 
mode with wiiich the ^artb was removed. 

'I otal height, froni,the a'a to the highest summit of the canal, 
ninify-fiHir ftot—to loch Ness, the rise being fifty-four feet, they 
had only to'iise forty feet more, TVhicji require five locks, the last 
of which regulates the water of Loch Oic^t* 

This lake, as well as Loch Doughfour, is loo much cncumbcted 
by alluvions, not to have rendered xi ncce‘isai;y to excavate it m the 
direction of the canal. This work was perfoimed by a ballast ma¬ 
chine. ^ 

The bed Of the cOnal is so close to the river Oich, which falls 
into Loch Negs, that it was necessary to aiferi in two or three dif¬ 
ferent points,'tiid' as welt as that of the River 

Ness; but it was much iKe HilljSotlit to imtiquer this latter river 
than the former. In fnqft, Hdfi^^OiSiiiOwiDg to its immense extent, 
never has' any suddelt fls^p whilst Loch 6tch nnd Ganj, 

whose waters Ness, having A 

very contracted of the 

mountains and the torrents, ex¬ 

perience very great variqt|o)^^lj^|ihcir,k^vel. The excavations be- 
tween Takes Oich and LocM, do>Wt cahll^it any thing that requites 
piuticnlar notice. Wo myif acri^ the last part of^lie canal, 
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which otoiids from 1 ocu Ok 'j, I»1>»jv ot 1 il—Mus Iwy t om- 
niLiitcat swjth the Athi»tit» throiipli ]^o<h i >nn}e 

lutlicb<imcraannei, tbatirwA* iJt''t'»'’ary lo ui^f Uu bvdol tl'c 
Loch Doughfuui, m tiic (d^i of U^c <aiu], ^ w.is i uqui^K to 
raise that of Loch Lovhi, in the west liul ihc UtUi mlcj^ijisi 
was much more difficult than the forme*', fo* >1 * w lu i was to b< 


raiai d twelve lect instead of si\. It was judged , 'clci »bl( U* < oa- 
demn the old bed of the lli\ci Lo< hi, aftei digging a new one 
foi ity lather than excavaUbg the lake, to giu it > competent 
depth, an operatiQU which^ bcsid<?8, must have hem icpeatcd fiom 
timt« to time* at a ^at 

Tho new bed uf the fhc Spean, winch falls 

iMo the Uay of Lil. The wateis of these rapid nvers, afui form¬ 
ing a junction, dash m sevej:?^! places agaipst the base of the em¬ 
bankments ot thocanaj; t^^|(rc«eiim them iiioip^dcstruction, they 
have been in some places gtwdcd by a lia^g in masonry. 

From Loth Loehi to tlw? ?ay of L1, the canjl follows the foot of 
tho declivity of a chain of hills, wlancc jmpetddus torrents rush 
into this valleys. To^^ye an issue totbbse^a^ijeams, aqueducts 
were consul.tct.^ for the p/u^ of tjli^^clnalj several of these aqut 


duct’s are formed uisnch a mwaiu^ that t^evyatew flow through the 
arch, white #6 isfo sm^ehte tOHjhet are reserved foi the 
accommod4ion of ihA public jjliiis' iirode imen found nioie 
economical than to ikH 1&#Sba thtf th»al, m the diiecUon of 
»hccrossroads. 

The lock canal (pioceedmg 

fi qm Loth Lorb) bsu »1 of 


The lock whifth^rpgtili^^ the canal (pioceedmg 

fi qm Loth Lorb) ‘ ^ of 

using hewn stoak b'thc which the hanging jjo^' 

of each gate moves, diic|k iti^ am set in nasonj — 

tbs applica|toa aqswered in this 


instance, hai not ig^cniax advantage, to 

bring It mlogeneial usa.'-!, ^ 

The water of only torr^lfc teihowed to run into the camd, 
but bclufoe^bs stream feh?»4t/ ^ tflftiliarges itt water mto \i v a * 
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reservoir, whcio losing in ranidiLy, il deposits, besideS, tlu- sub’' 
stances which it held in suspension; it is thereibrr; only ti\e highe st, 
part of the water, and the dearest, which iai's inii> the canal. 
Near to this places is an overfall of the superabundant water of Jk* 
canal. The compeuent parts aVe of cast iwjn; tlie sluices of liii 
oveiBill and their fiamts are fixed in the masonry, and tlic bars, 
cog-wheels, and winches used for working them, are all ( f c.ifef. 
iron. The execution of this work is peifed. 

, Nearly at the extribnky of the canal, towards the Bay of "nil, 
which terminates in the Atlantic, wc find the grand chain of eight 
locks, to which the navigitfors havte given the name of Neptune's 
stairs. The gates♦ of , fh<sse tockxhave their frames of iron, and 

I ^ 

the masonry of the locks is worthy of this noble construction. J 
have attempted to describe the grandeur of this work, in some 
verses contained in a intended U» celebrate the ekefs d'auvro 
of the industry of a c^ntry" which I have visited. The illustrious 
Walter .Scotthas notdii^ainbdio WKte »h iroiti^tm of them which 
makes us fmrgelthe'orf^nijih'. V’’-' * 

' A ^ \ V ’•* 

“^s ^ 1 . f,* **1 ' , > ' X , ^ ♦ 

Far in the ,desari hm;md81 saw, 

Art's fo*oude&t^ii^te;ph wer niitamylaw; 

Wher^.dhft^ni o^am.to'cdmbiiia, 

' wlh>ss vetoes rise'\ 
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Thus, o’pn withiu he* wiuU Kt taslness*, man 
Suhduod hts stop-ddnto iNatuii s dmilidi plan, 
Tlir 1 iiin II wilds, divested ot then shade, 
iNotiecblould >ield, the (^unt woik to aid 
To mould the ii ites the akiliul ,trtist hied, 

And iron frame a the want of oak supplied , 

Form d of such stem materials, portal» nine, 

In basins ei|fhl, the sever’d waves tonhnt. 
Locking’ each portion in its separate eell, 

Ifhose gloomy grots might seem the gates of heil 
But bettermngured name the passage bears, 
f’alld by the hardy pilot N^ptvnt t> Sfair%, 

There migl t *lte 8ea«g<^ and hie lassals meet. 
And grati^ate the lair ttesceAdiijig fleet, 

IVhen down those watVy stairs were seen to glide 
Light gallant sail that sought th’ Atli^tic tide. 
Commerce and Art the floating wonder Jiail’d, 
Aud triumph'd where Ute Roman armshkdflifl'd. 


At some distance below Kcptune% Siairsi we find, 1st, two 
locki»—2Dd, a basin 250 yards in length, and mijety^'fivein breadth; 
3dly, the a*h ''V mth? bay of £il, whrch condatststo the Atlantic 
Sea. , 

«ihagcygl aci essory woiks afe yet titKiesdary to gnre,thc canal all the 
advantages of whitish it'issu&cept^lfia. Two Ughuhonses ought to be 
built, the one on Cape Tatbotsat the entrance Cif the gulf of Murray, 
the other towards the wi^tem minrance between the isles of Mull 
and Kerrcra. A branch canal ong^ ako to be excavated be¬ 
tween lakis Eih SM^l, and thh sea, T^seds could then, on quit- 
ting the Caledotuun Canal, procodd «t«p|aitture towards lh(‘ south¬ 
west or the north-west, by paasing'tdongtbe actual line, or stcciing 
through the xfcw cut. »i 

In finishing the desenptiun of Caledohian Canal, which I 
published m the ** Mimoires mt fa Munne ei les Pont-chans- 
sees de Fiance et d*An§Ut€rie” I added, ** As to the difiitiiUit'^ 
which the navigation of some lakes may present, they ate icai n» 
doubt, yet they appear to me to be exaggerated; at all events 
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th{ \ appc r t> much Icb than tbt. d^M^crnf t’rubln^ tn 
Oikncvi duiin^ th< UmpcMuous season [h( o'f^l t l>n- 

tishnuy, ds \iril is those employed m the tiadt sh.ppin^ *11 ‘i- 
tripMsuig» aetivf, and gifted aith extreme perseverance, I lax 

* unvincca that they will dcvls^ me ns cf#^urmountiug the «j pr 
hti^dr cljstaclos, as tRcy encounter them.’' Experience has Inliv 
justitud thise as^citions, and the navigiiHoii of the lakts is not a.* 
t 1 ded wuh any difficulties capable of exciting apprehension 

• 1 he solemn ojtemng of the cauA took place <11 the 23d it 
October, 1822, a 5teath>boat and two sloops of uar passed horn the 
locks atMuirtos) ne u Inverness, to Fort William. The pi sage 
fi )in sea to sea, a distance of sixt^-nine miles, was edeett 1 n 
thill ten hourSj> including the time ttquis.tc for cfearing tuent>-two 
U cks 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TheSouih-JVest IhgUmndf, 

To the south of the Caiodouiau Canal, thc' highlands 
comprehend ajpart of the counties of In\erness * and 
Argyll, and the whole county of Bute. The sub¬ 
joined are the returns of populatioij for the two last- 
mentioned counties ^ 

^ A . 



< f advidMait. 

t 

Beets xniM 

T'49iilaticn IKS' 
m mlk. 

Argyll . 

. . V9,S00 

3,l«S 

31 

Bute 

. . . 14,100 

v4 ' 

85 

Isjma 

. * r ' 113,400 


58 


Itjg^county oClinfoi^ess ^ sfeparated^foom Argyll¬ 
shire by the toi^h^t iluiOngh the valley or 

glen of Coe. A road on^foe sout^i^bank of the 
Caledonia^ ^hah ^aUeyr passes amid 

— 5 ... ... ' --- 

• only paxt'^l^ naihcd i 1 tins new 

division of ^ oi $pean, which ms- 

chaises ihe «^aters of i^lto Lochi, Jd, Joit 

William, at the foot of «#d neaar to tibe wtiuin oxtit- 

miiy of the Caledoni^ Cjtr;a). t%i$’hnaek of land i&, uc admit 
compensated b^v the «iiMUpc«tit|aof the coufity of Argyll, on th' 
north of tlt^ line of the <:j|aal. 
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lilt mountains winch bound tht* countio'* oi Perth 

» 

niiti Argyll, and descends the valley that loads to 
Lr)ch Louuiiitl, whose waters are discharged into 
the’Clyde at Dumbartoh. Let «s give a brief* de- 
script ion of the sea-coast lying* west of the diieet 
road, which wc have just traced. 

Of) departing from the C'icdonian Canal, to pro 
('oed tt)wards the south-west, we clear the pass of 
Coran; we leave, to the left, Loch Leven, which re- 
ceivcs the waters of the torrent of Glencdd. We 
find near tlie shore several small islands, the chief 


of wiiidi is Lismore: we leave that island and 
K('rrora to tlie east, by following a strait which a 
cape of the isle of Mull bounds en the west.* Behind 
Lismore and Kerrera, the coast of the main land pre¬ 
sents to us the small port of Oban, which owns 
thirty-three vessels,*iueasuring 1077 tons: it is situ¬ 
ated between two narrow and deep bays; the 


largest, south, receives the j^wCors of 

Loch Awe. ^ j ‘ « 


t t, 1 


In continuing' towaMs the south-west, 

we have, m cm a of small isles, sepa¬ 
rated cmly by a eboBneti, channel, coiled 

the Sound of iblcs, in¬ 
cluding that<^,Coidh9ay, iphabitants. 

The Strait, or BtSrod dfWn is a very large and 
deep gulf, ext^^ng along the western coast 


of a tongue of land, about sixty miljs in length. 


very narrow, and lying norfh and south; this tongue 
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of land is artificial!} separated from the rest of the 
county of Argyll, by the canal of Crinan-^, and is 
nearly divided into two equal parts by Loch Tarbert. 
The isthmus is o<*cppied bydhe smidl town and port 
of Tarbert; the tongue of land situated to the soutij 
of the isthmus is called Cantyre; al its extreme 
southern point is the Cape or Mull of Cantyre; it 


* Tbis Canal is essentially connected with the system of naviga¬ 
tion of 'tvhich the Caledoniafi Canal fortnv the pimcipal basis. 
Though this cut is only nine milet long, it enabl» vessels to avoid 
a circuitous and dangerous route, to the «outh\nd west of th^ Isle of 
Arran, and ^of the peniostiU Of Cantyre, irf proceeding from the 
Clyde to gain, by the no|th, the eastern ^ore of Great Britain. 
Ml- J. Watt, we understand, proposed, m confor|^ity to a suivey of 
that part of the country, taken by older *of ltds trustees of Biiti"!! 
fisheries, to open both those pa-^sagis at fbeiafimtime. 

The loasteis from pverpool and li^and» p^ho navigate the 
shores ot Scotland, instead of sta^hig off (be coa^ m the Atlantic, 
always prefer |ms^ng, in bad wett^, between Great l^ritaiu and 
the pentiiMhl of Cantyre, in oAr i#roacli by a altcltered passage 
the eatreihity ofl4>chjF1&c,^fVid ^ out by the canal of 
Crinan. This canal^diowevet, la ^ so^p as \t was iniendc d to 
nc. It never waa a lucrat^e ^ ^ projectors, and bn this 

account it was thdt tht^ to (rive ir up to govern¬ 
ment. It app( aqrs tO ^ Caiedonian Canal 

will^reatly improve^^tbi^ VAltiev^|& t^tjittOr. A regulai coinutu 
nication by steam-boats, fiie^ two canals, has 

been establish betw^ and wlasgpW. ‘ 1 he canal ot 

Crinan was^recsivio v<bieW4tpiW^ thbtoe^lhejt nnic iuoIks, u 
has not hitherto been navi^ble to Vitpseis estceedmg a drauglu ol 
six feet ten inches; the tnlmlnsthig pidht is sixty-two he t abmi 
the sea; the double fait in aormounted by fitteen locks, cai h lunety- 
six feet long au^ tweilty*four wide. 


SouthimU. 




is the point of Knd nearest to Ireland, whence it is 
distant only about thirty-one miles. Here begins 
the strait which the English call the 'North Channel. 

Ill steering towards the north, we leave on tlie 
roast tlic peninsula of Cantjrre, the inhabitants of 
which amount to 20,668. We next pass by the 
>mall bay of Campbelton, th-vchief town of Cantyre ; 
It reckons a population of 6445 souls, and sixty- 
iive vessels measuring 2663 tons. 

Contmuing to sail along the coast of the pen¬ 
insula, we pass through the strait of Kilbrannan, 
bounded on the f’ast by the Isle of Arran, and, next, 
enter Loch Pint!, wlii(i is more than forty-five miles 
in length. , 

At the extremity of this laJke, and bn the principal 
road from Fort William to Dumbarton, the town of 
Inverary is situated. # 

The county of Bute comprehends the isles of Bute 
and Arrant whidh are situated at the ent^ci. of the 
gulfs of Fine and Clyde. Rothsay, the chief town in 
the county, has a pcpulijitim of 410Y souls, and 101 
vessels, meastuinjj 4^1 t6ns. * Sou(th of the Isle of 
Arran, is seen the''t<^*of Plada, upon which a 
light-house* is bi& ^ tSe'j^dato of vessels en¬ 
tering the gidf, er'Fbfth dlj&tl^e^^yde. To the north 
of the Isl6 of included between 

Loch Fine e,nd tim 6lyde, is very mountainous, 
narrow, and indented by numerous and very deep 
bays. The inspection of a good map yrill make 
them better* known than a long description. 



PHAPTEE V. 

Basin of the Ctydet GIo^oq^jo, 

The Basm of the Clyd^* comprehends four counties, 
und( T the jurisdiotton of the same superioi tiibuiiais. 


Dumbaiton , 

Renfrew . 

laitbifam. 


Pop yer 
VI mile 

^JSOO 

259 

107 

504 

Lanaik » 

2#,300 

($45 

264 

A)r 

ia£),t?oo 

**^1,122 

.115 

Totals . 

521, too ^ 

2.553 

*248 


The Coun(y of Dumbiartort is b0ij^^,onthe north 
and the west, by ccwuty of Atgyil, on the east 
by Stirlingshire, on the south by the Clyde, 
which wjparatois it frcwn th^i^couaty of l^enfrlbw. 

Tho,.'y^rabii&anl Loch^Lompnd are 

discharged into the Qjtlp by the river Iievon, 
at the confluence of tWe river stands Dumbarton, 
which contaiij#S48S ii&hbitatils, wjho are now ex¬ 
tensively employed In At the acute 


* Wheo themerofafttiU on acmuu*^ 

of the dwtJHitteof their toy'll f^alii the to ocoote a poit i sou 

of dep6l, towards iho mopth of the they propose H to n c»k» 
choice of Dumbarton. Will it bt believed tluit the inh ibuants of 
Dumbarton njofted a pio^osat which held out the means. o( in¬ 
creasing thep tiadc and piospenty ? But the fewt is ho; the gt u' U - 
meu fite-burgcsbes of the town calculated m their wisdom, that a 
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tingle <){ this loiliiucnce is an old formas erectf'l 
upon a -^teep rock. 

In ascending the right bank of-the Cl3"de, al 
01 ^ix miles from Dumbarton, reach the uioylh 
ofa canal which hierits our attention. 

Canai of the Fo/^h and Cly ie, 

fn the line of this canal, a series of defiles not mucii 
elevated, and valleys, separate the higliland«i Pom 
the lowlands of So< 3 tland. The Ron.aus seized 
singular situation, in onler to convert it into a lino 
of defence <igy^xiht the Caledonians. Dnder the 
roign of Antoninus Pius, they built a wall flanked 
With towers, from tire Forth/ at the moutli of the 
Carroll, us far as the Clyde. The same mditaiy 
positiem, which serv^,oin the third century, only to 
detach and save from destrucrion*the fiontiers of an 
empire, already approaching "to its dissolution, wa& 
again fixed in the eighteenth century; a* a site 
upon \riuGh to establish a powerful medium of in¬ 
tercourse, in^uiactures. 


numeroiis Bhipping never to xeiBe^j^e price of pro% jsiot s 
that there i& always a « sea-port tow o , aiui 

fiaally, that people et||p{|||^ chscovei an a(> 

tivity and buBtle incoiikpliiik irijA tlb ehsokte repose of the goi i 
inhabitants; they r&o!ve«| Wisoaseqneitce to reject the ovcrtuie. 
It was, notwithstaadittg, ht toidtdfo of the eighteenth (cutmy 
that the offer was made. This is ^ of the mre imtances m 
which the Scotch have decided wrong upon an im{^rtaut point 
connected with their municipal interests. 
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In 17(38, an act of parliament authorized tlio 
enterpribc of the canal of die Forth and Clyde, mth 
a branch to Glasgow* The woiks were begun 
■without delay, under the direction of Mr. Smeaton, 
and after the plans of a Mr. Kell» approvt'd by 
Mr. Brindley*. Money was frequently wanted, 
and the canal was not entirely finished mitil 1790, 
under the directioA of Mr. Whitwortln. It was, 
ho\vever, navigable in 17?7, from the Forth to 
Mount Hamilton^ tj^ar ^lasgow. It^St 500,000/. 
The following are the progressive returns of this 
caned, which, in 1800, * yielded aedividend of ten 
per cent., fifteen in 1814, twenty in 1815, and 
twenty-five in 1S16 :t~ 

e * 

i 

- - -—-- ' ■ ----- 

* At the pfriod at wtuch the wenh^ 6f thh ofOMtl Forth 

and Ciyde were coxomenced| the ^Owl^ds M Scotland ^ery 

remote from the de|^ee of opulCilce ttf which they have ainved 
m our tii^. > The^aharcboldertt mbit* 'being able td^ complete their 
number, they revolted to the cxpcdic&t of Sncieasiog the amount 
of the shares. In 1778, the wjjirks not being completed, ^ud the 
supplementary funds exhausted it becaihe necessary to open a 
new loan, whiidi co«W Jhdt dliedi Government then came 
forw<’>rd in favour of ftp ||gndeT(hhB^s)ifhl<^ coi|)d not fail to turn 
out to the advantaged the finest part^of ^otland; gucinmoit 
advanced 50,000?., sccufing to iU^hpoAion of the (iiudcnds 
upon the same looting with common subscribers. With this con 
tubution, and a private loan of 20,000?., the works were roni- 
pletf>d in 1790. As soon as the intercourse between the two seas 
by the Forth and the Clyde \Vas completely i stablihhcd, tin 
levenne of the t canal doubled m vnlue. In the course of a few 
years, the aWc to repay, from their own letiu-is, 

the 70,000?. which they had borrowed. 
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Veais 

Revctiup 


1780 1790 1800 1810 1811-. 

5400 8300 Cl, 600 40,600 48,OOOZ. stprling. 


1 travelled over the c^naL of tlfe Forth and CC^de 

p • • 

with the trustees of this valuable property. The 
celebrated J. Watt still lived ;^he happened to be at 
Glasgow, the place of his ’nativity, and we made 
this interesting excursion together. 1 listened to, 
and contemplated, with a respect mixed with admi¬ 
ration, this venerable gentleman, eighty-three 
years of age, who, retaining the vigour of his mind, 
as well as his physical strength, communicated to 
us a variety of ingenious observations, profound 
reflections, and important fact^, relating to British 
industry and manufa^ure, of which he, more than 
aiiy other individual, {kocelerated die march during 
the long p^od of ^ince 1811J, 

I Scdiia^/win^ loet 

death 

whh t^ m J;;|teniah^ Jdi^h'Ifeinks, and W. 
Mudge. l!n less than five years, all four have 
descended into the tomb; but they still live in the 
hearts of their friends, and their services will ensure 
in the memory of posterity. 


The canal had originally a height of water of only six feet ten 
inches; it now has eight feet nine inches, and it is intended to in- 
ciease this depth to nine feet ten inches: its breadth at the surface 
of thft water, is equal to fifty-six feet; twenty-seveif at bottom. 
Locks, seventy-four feet long, twenty feet four wide, between 
the gates, for barges tiivcnty feet wide. , * 

V 01 -, II. Q 
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At Bowjing Bay, upon the Clyde, a little below Glasgow, the 
lower branch of the canal begins. On a length of eight miles and 
three-quarters, it rises 156 feet by nineteen locks. At thU dis¬ 
tance, there is a brand),two miles and three-quarters, which‘ ex¬ 
tends to Port Dundas, the suburbs of Glasgow. 

This branch is upon the same level with the summit level*, the 
length of which exceeds eighteen miles. Beyond tins branch, we 
descend by twenty locks, on an extent of ten miles and a quarter, 
as far as Grangemouth, upon theCarron’f, quite close to the mouth 
of that river in the Forth. 

The canal has required the exec'^tion of several works of art, 
which are worthy of notice. Bight reservoirs, the total superlicies 
of which amount to 720 acres, have been formed for supplying 
the canal with water; they are sufficient tolill the locks J25,000 
times. Thirty-three draw-bridges, as also ten larg# and thirty- 
three small hqueducts have been constructed t* 


-—-V-- 

* From the sums'^il^lcvcl, there is, on the side of the Forth, j 
descent of 165 feet. The fall is only 156 feet on the side of tlic 
Clyde, where the mouth of the canal is much farther from the 
high tide^tVligi^ Thus, the spring tides which rise nine feet at 
Glasgow, rise seventeen feet eight-twelfths at Grangemouth, on the 
banks of the gulf of Forth. 

t It is this river which giveS its name to the most celebrated 
fou^ry in Scotland. The Qarron company have a brani'h canal, 
basins and iron railways, for the arrival of unwrought produce, 
and the departure of manufactured fi^icles. 

t The meJst copsiderable of all has four arches thrown acros*. 
the Kelvin, and built of stone. It is seventy feet in height, upon 
a length of 400 feet; its two sides arc furnished with a towing- 
path. The vertical lining of the aqueduct is in the shape of a 
concave cylinder; in a line perpendicular to each arch, the sup¬ 
ports of tife piles are formed by the intersection of the pai^s pro¬ 
jecting from these cylinders, an arrangement which combines 
economy witl^ stability. 
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The summit level was attended witli singular difficulties in ii*> 
execution. It passes through marshes; the mud of which their 
soil is composed, without consistence, i> luil less than forty feet in 
deptlt in some places. In that*pari of th^.canal, the banks were 
continually sinking; they often fell in frt^i the lateral pres«‘Ure, 
until the water was introduced into the excavated lied, and formeil 
an equilibrium agaiirU the pressure of tlje^adjoining groumt. 

The passage of the bulges fhrougli the locks*, and their pro¬ 
gress upon the canal, are not less icniarkable for their ccleritv’, 
than the structure of the locksf is on account of its lightness. 
Besides the team of horses which tlraw the passage-boats, at a 
sharp trot, a postilion, mounted on a pony, takes the lead, at tht. 
pa.'ssage of every lock and draw-bridge, alights, assists in opening 
the gates and raisin^ dl’bridges; the instant he has done, he re¬ 
mounts and sets otf again at a gallop. The manoeuvre in the boat 
IS eijually worthy of attention, as well as^the modet of disengaging 

i ’ ‘ 

* In nvo minute.^ a lock is omptied. To prevent any dangerous 
shock against the gates, the vessel is furnished with ropes, having 
an iron ring at the end, which is fixed casilj to iron hooks secured 
in the walls of the lock. To open and shut the sluices above 
and below, one of them is served by the keeper, ancTlfie other by 
one of the navigators of the passing vessel. Three minutes suffice 
for the entrance and exit of tlic boat? 

f They arc commonly of larch, tlie only sort of timber which 
is to be found in abundance in certain parts of the highlajjds. 
Each gate has its sluice sccun'd by a rack or rod of iron indented 
towards the top, and catching into a pinion which is made to act 
by means of an iron lever; a catch prevents the sluice from falling, 
while the keeper is withdrawing the lever from one hole of the 
axis of the pinion, to fix it in the upper one, as is done in 
working a capstan. 

I It frequently happens, that there is occasion* to unfi.x the 
rope uled foj: drawing the boat; particularly at the pafsage of a 
bridge or a lock, or when meeting with other boats, <^'c. This 
' rope terminates, at the yul fastened on the vessel, in a plain ring, 

Q2 
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the low-rope. In winter the ice is broken, to prevent any inter¬ 
ruption in the voyages of the boats *• 

In a commercial country, the rapidity of conveyance is an ob- 
jeet of the highest importance; it greatly promotes the activity, the 
increase of business, and the extension of (tommerce—for instance, 
by the means employed to accelerate the passages upon the canal 
of the Forth and Clyde,^ a person caji go from Glasgow to the 
Forth in five hours; five more are sufficient to enable him to reach 
Edinburgh by the stage coach. In 1812, the number of passen¬ 
gers who took this rapid and economical route wert* 40,000; in 

I 

181.3, it increased to 64,000; in 1814, to 75,000; and in 1815, 
to 35,000. Since that period, *he number has become still more 
considerable, and the produce of the canal has augmented in pro¬ 
portion. Such an instance of growing prosperity ought to fix the 
attention of our proprietors of hydraulic conveyances. 


which is passed upon a vertical thof* towards the forepart of the 
boat; there is one on each side. 'I'hc thole is thicker at the top 
than at the bottom, to prevent the tow-rope from slipping when it 
is vertical; it can be laid down fiat, as occasion may require, around 
uhorizm^l axle, by pressing with the foot uj>on a pedal which 
depresses^ spring. At the instant the navigator in front of the 
boat wishes to disengage the tow-rope, he presses upon the spring. 
By the tension which the tow-rope suffers, it lays down the thole, 
from which it is disengkged in a moment. This apparatus is very 
simple, and we might use it to advantage on board of all our 
passage-barg<‘s. Ir would' often prevent serious accidents, and 
would save a y^reat loss of time. 

♦ I observed upon the canal several very flat boats, the water- 
lines of which were perpendicular to the direction of the curreni. 
According to the lines of the greatest slope of the prow, and in the 
planes parallel to the keel, projecting iron-bars arc fixed. In 
winter, thosc^ 1)oats arc used for cutting the ice, which would 
otlierwisQ. preclude the possibility of navigating. I'hose ice-cutters 
set out every morning before the passage-boats, which notiiing 
inusl;, delay. 
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Nutkiiig can be more striking, when standing on the left bank oi 
the Clyde, than to see vessels on a level with the soil; aifd, aboNc 
the town, other vessels raising their masts iij the air. From port 
Dunces we go down to Glasgow by a rail-road, which we noticed 
inVol. I. • ^ * 

The canal leads, by a branch of two milesAtnd ihiec-quaileis, n» 
the Hill of Hamilton, situated on the No/th of Glasgow; in this 
jtlare a basin has been dug, seven urrsa^nd a half in superfines, 
sflrrounded by wharfs and warehouses; it is called Port Duntld-'. 

Union Ctmai. • 

In order to give the canal of the Forth of Clyde all the utility of 
which it was susceptible, it had been suggested to continue it, in a 
direction parallel to tfie south bank of the Forth, to the town of 
Edinburgh. This was done in 1822, by iMr. llaird, the able engi¬ 
neer of the canal of the Forth and Clyde. At the fourth lock of 


i 

* Port Dundas is not the onlj' basin constructed for the use of the 
canal. Near to the aqueduct of Kelvin, afld at the mouth of the 
canal, in the Clyde and the Forth, dry docks have been made; they 
are shut by gates, and can be made quite dry for the repairs of 
vessels. ♦ 

The canal communicates with the Clyde, by a spacious basin, 
the axis of which forms, with the dir<9Ctioii of the river, a very acute 
angle. The passage from the basin ki thc\iver is protected by twt> 
piers, or spurs, compactly built, and by two embankments, which, 
to a considerable distance, bound tbelbank of the river. A li^hl- 
house with six lamps is built'upon the upper pier. 

On the side of the Forth the canal opens into tiic river Carron, 
by a large basin, in which the vessels, arriving from* that gulf to 
enter the canal, are arranged. Chains secure the sea-gate, 
which is exposed to the pressure of the rising tide. It would 
have been better to prolong the canal to Borrowstowness upon the 
right bank of the Forth, because there the depth df water is more 
considerable at ebb tide. An act of parliament safletions this 
improvement. 
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the latter, in dcsceiidiii^ Imm tlic eaM, commences the Union 
Canal. If rise<J at first 110 feet, by eleven locks'', to reach the 
height which permits it to pass by Falkirk and Linlithgow ; it then 
follows a level line, twenty-six lyilcs long, as far as the city of 
Edinburgh; a short ti^jOnel and two large a^tpieducts, plated on the 
inside with iron, are th>j chief works of art on this canal, which it 
is intended to piolong from Edinburgh to Lciih, by a railway. 

This line of navigation, iii traversing a fertile country, rich be¬ 
sides on account of its iron and coal mines, gives a greater value 
to its produce, and tenders, consequently, all the neighbouiing 
property more valuable also. 

MonMavd Canal, 

r 

It derives its name from the Monkland coal •mines, the produce of 
which it serves to convey to Port Duiuias. Its advantages, with 
regard to such a manufacturing town as Glasgow, arc invaluable; 
because it allows its inbabiiants to procure at a very low rate the 
most valuable element of the pioductions of industry. It was 
traced out in ITfiy, or. the plans of J. Watt; it is eleven miles and 
three-quaile:> in length ; its width at the bottom is tw'enty-five 
feet; thc^nimum of its depth of water is four feet and a half. If 
we follow the iVlonkland Canal from Port Dundas we find, about 
two miles hence, a rise of ninety-four feet and a half. This canal bud 

f • 

first been composed ot two ])arts on the same level, one above and 

« 

the other below this ris(‘, and the coals descended it in large boxes, 
whifih were made to slide d^M'ii an inclined plane. In this 
plane w'as rejdaetd, llrst by four double locks. Each lock is 


* It is in contemplation to avoid the descent of the five first locks 
of the canal of the Forth and Clyde, and the ascent of the five first 
of the Union Canal. In rising only by six consecutive locks it 
will be praglicablc to pass fiora the first canal into the second. By 
'*^this arrangement, fiom Edinburgh to Glasgow, there will be only 
two different levels to pass. 
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s(*venty-one feel in length, and krep^ I lie water at a depth of twelve 
* feet. A little higher we find two mort locks, keeping the water 
."It eleven feet and a half. 

Since 181 d. pa^^sage-boats have betn estfiblishcd upon the Monk- 
lancl C’anal., 'fhe year they were lcJ:^for nothing: the ‘s^ond, 
1(^0/ ; the third lor*l jO/.; and th*' tnuiA for 400/. These art 
iht piopr r iiiean*' to open a branch ot ijfuu'itiy! 

It 1^ now intended to prolong this^nal rai as the f'alder, 
, wliirh opens in the forth, neai Leuff, and luiw through a countiy 
iich 111 iron and coal mines. Branches are also projected, to ex¬ 
tend this navigable hiie m the counties ol Peebles, belkiik, Box- 
bui^h, audBeiwnk, Avhicli, at picsem, are depiivcd tf tbe ml- 
iJiitages of aitifici.il navigation. 


Glasgow, irpm its trade, commerce, opulence, 
and population, is, in my opinion, the first town of 
Scotland. At the period when the legislative 
union took place, in/1707, Glasgow took the lead in 
opposing that great P*l>fitical act. The inhabitants 
revolted, and, to restore them to obedience, it was 
found necessary to place them under the coercion oi 
martial law; they not only fancied tUat they saw 
their prosperity annihilates^, but regarded their ruin 
as inevitable and at hand. We may be able to 
judge how far they were .mistaken, from ajilain 
statement, showing the progressive increase of po¬ 
pulation; it rose by degrees: in 1707 to 14,000 
souls; in 1807 to 114,000; in 1821 to 147,000. 

We now proceed to give an enumeration of tlie 
great works which have been executed^ and the esta¬ 
blishments formed at Glasgow, since the upion. This 
list, axxx)mpanied, with dates, will show the progres'’ 
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of its industry and opulence more satisfactorily 
than long conunents. 

In 1 71 S. the city was lighted by lanterns f in 1818 by gas; 1727» 
the society founded <or the improvement and civilization ol the 
highlands; 1730, first?glass-house built; 1733, first local bank 
established; 1733, first\'theatre the town possessed, and the first 
coach kept by an inhabifint; 176*7, a stone biidgc built over the 
Clyde, 501 feet long, and thirty feet broad, between the parapets; 
1777 ) act passed for building an exchange; 17Ji3, chamber of 
commerce founded; a branch of the royal Scotch bank established; 
1787) New Town began; Sunday-schools founded for poor appren¬ 
tices who have not time to study week days; 1788, new gram¬ 
mar schools founded ; 17 D 0 , commercial hall and surgeons' hall 
built; 1793) Andersonian institution founded, for teaching the 
sciences applicable to manufacture; 1799 , quay on the right bank 
of the Clyde lengthened 36*0 feet ;]1804, new bridge over the Clyde; 
first fire assuiance company established; 1804, 1806,1808, three 
companies formed successively to supply the town with water ; 
1808, bank of Glasgow founded; I 81 O, the prison, the courts of 
justice, the lunatic asylum, the post-office, the Lyceum, and the 
observatory were erected, and the quay on the north side of the 
Clyde was Icp^thened 900 feet on account of the increase of ship¬ 
ping; 1812, the first steam-boat sailed upon the Clyde; 1818, 
the savings-bank established. 

Glasgow is not less conspicuous than Edinburgh 
for itG old and new montiments 


* We shall notice, 1st, an obelisk 141 feet high, built upon a 
large terrace, in honour of Nelson; this obelisk was struck by 
lightning, which cleft the summit ol the spire. 2nd, the statue of 
Pitt, iu wt^ marble, placed in the town-hall. 3rd. The statue 
of Generah^oorc, a Scotchman, who was killed at Corunna, at 
the head of %is army pursued by the French, and taking refuge 
on board tbo British ileet. Amopg the public edifices of Glasgow 
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Among thft buildings appropriated to public utility 
fche barracks*, the marketsf, and the shambles X 

let ui mention the vast cathedrs)J, preserved with its rich sculptures 
froip the attacks of Kppx and his scctaritsaby the firmness of the 
corporations of trades; several modern bi^ldings, remarkable on 
account of the elegance of their architc^ire, more especially the 
Catholic chapel, built only since 181^4^ voluntary subscriptions. 
J\’ill it be credited, that in Glasgow the Catholics had not the rights 
of burgesses until 1793» so tardy is the fanaticism of the Presby¬ 
terians in its concessions! Gnu part of the edihee of the university 
is very old, and the other (juite new. The library of this uriiv*ersity 
receives, like those of Kdinburgii, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, a 
<;opy of every work published in Great Britain. Let us now pause 
before the Hunterian^muscum, built in 1804, near the university, 
by the munificence o^ Mr. Hunter, who left 8000/. for that purpose, 
having previously given his valuable collection to his fellow- 
cilizc ns. • * 

Let us now visit a public building*callcd the Tontine: there the 
respectable inhabitants tind^hc Lnglisli, the Scotch, and the French 
newspapers. The expenses arc defrayed by about 1,200 subscri¬ 
bers, each of whom pa;;^ two guineas a •year. Strangers may 
enter the Tontine, sit down and read, w ithout the least formality. 
The Tontine is of its kind the most liberal establishment in Great 
Britain, and, I will add, the most favourable to conrinerce. 

• The barracks occupy, towards the west end of the town, a very 
extensive area. Three large mass* of buildings are placed upon 
three sides of a rectangle; the fourth sid^is occupied by a wall and 
railing which bounds the public road. The officers* apartments 
are opposite to the railing. The lateral buildings, uppropridihd to 
the soldiers, contain twenty-four kitchens and seventy-two cham¬ 
bers, each of which receives fourteen men. There is beside, w'ilhin 
the walls of the barracks, an infirmary, a canteen, a magazine for 
the materiel, a detached guard-house, These barracks are con¬ 
stantly occupied by troops of the line. 

+ In the fish-market each stall is furnished with a pipe supplied 
froiQithe water of the town: the occupier has only to turn a cock 
to water the fish exposed for sale. * 

I t The slaughterhouses are divided into seventy-seven compart* 
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merit paMcular attention, on account of their Judi> 
cious distribution, their regularity, and extreme 
cleanliness. Before the construction of the new 
markets at Newcastle, those of Glasgow were 
reckoned the mosl^ complete in Great Britain. - 

t 

^jublic Works. 


Of the most important public works, we must in¬ 
clude the lighting of the streets by gas, which was 
begun in Glasgow, upon a very extensive plan, in 
1817. It is an example of what our cities of the 
first class will do in this way, if they do not listen 
to the sophistry of some of our‘fastidious beam 
esprits, who decry th^s mode of lighting, because it 
is new, and (what foreigners wiU scarcely believe) 
because it gives too much lighii 

The means employed for supplying Glasgow 
with pure and wholesome water are no less worthy 
of attention*. 

An establishment of which I have not seen any 


ments; there are two courts for tiic live cattle, and two alleys or 
streets which facilitate the coihmunication and the cleansing of the 
didbrcnt parts of the establishment. The slaughterhouses, courts, 
and passages are paved with large flag stones; pipes, laid down 
in the slaughterhouses, provide them with pure water in abun¬ 
dance; sowers receive the dirt, which a stream of water sweeps 
away with the other filth of the town. 

* By means of a steam-engine, water is raised from the Clyde 
to a height of seventy-eight feet, iii order to direct it to a hill on 
the west side'-of the town. Here it remains at first in a large quad¬ 
rangular reservoir; it afterwards runs off through four iron pipes 
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thing of the kind elsewhere, is a house built by the 
*town, upon the bank of the Clyde, whefe every 
family can wash their linen, and have it kept in 


safety, at.a very moderate chargp. 

"Let us now advert more particularly to the insti¬ 
tutions which conduce to the ^gress of industry, 
and of the knowledge that directs it. 

In 1788, a merchant of Glasgow, Mr. Couter, 


among many other legacies bequeathed to his 
native city, appropriated a capital of upwards of 
5000/., for the purpose of giving an annual piize 
to the person ^ho should invent or improve the 
machine the mefet useful to the arts. 


In 1795, Anderson, one of Jthc professors of the 


into four long channels, <fcig in the middle of a bed of sand col¬ 
lected expressly for the jjuImpose. These channels, made at ten 
feet from one another, and parallel, are fcflirteen fret broad at the 
surface of the ground. 

At about four feet under the bottom of each ot these channels, a 
bed of paving-stones has been formed so as to f)se towards the 
middle, which correspond with the centre of the channel under 
which it is; then there are drains (Corresponding with the middle of 
the interval between the channels,*aud upon these ducts or drains, 
which extend all along the four channels, and even farther, to 
reach a reservoir for the purified water, are built small ar?hes of 
stones, without mortar, and irregularly laid, in order to leave nume¬ 
rous interstices; these stones arc covered with pebbles, over which 
a layer of sand is spread, and of these materials tlie bottom and 
sides of the ditches are composed. It is easily perceived how the 
water filtering through these strata falls into the sub-channels, 
Which, by a well-adapted inclination, con\cy it to the reservoir of 
purified water; whence it is conducted by syjihon-pipes, in a state 
<rf perfect purity, even to the tipper stories of tne IiouScs, in 
different quarters of the town. 
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university of Glasgow, founded, for the encourage* 
ment of industry, the Andersonian Institution*, en¬ 
dowed it, and left it his library, his collection of in¬ 
struments, ^c. In this establishment, yoi^g arti&ts 
are instructed in ioathematics, ge6graphy, natural 
philosophy, chemiary, physics, and pharmacy; 
chemistry, as applicafcl'^ to the arts, is professed by 
Doctor Ure. I am greatly indebted to the extreme 
kindness of this learned man, for having become 
acquainted with the industry and institutions of a 
town so worthy of being studied. 

We must name, with a feeling of enthusiasm, the 
foundations established in Glasgowj* for instructing 
the children of the indigent classes. Twelve Sunday- 
schools, and six others, chlled Sabbath-schools, admit 
at once nearly 2000 pupils. To each school is at¬ 
tached a small library, the books of which are 


* The adminHration of the establishment is conducted on a 
plan which deserves to be known. Il is submitted to the superin¬ 
tendence of a general committee formed of nine classes, consisting 
of nine members each. These Hasses arc, 1st, the corporation of 
town trades, 2d, agriculturists, 3dly, artists, 4th, manufacturers, 
5tb, physicians and surgeons,*’ 6th, lawyers, 7th, clergy, 8tb, 
savans, ^tb, relatives of the founder. *£ach class annually elects 
an agent to represent and act in its name; the nine agents elect, in 
like manner, thiir president, secretary, and treasurer. 

The professors are chosen, by a majority of votes, by the 
eighty-one commissioners. The accounts of the nine representa¬ 
tives are rendered annually to the general, meeting of the commis¬ 
sioners, who are elected for life. 

Be it remaiked, that the government has no concern or influence 
directly or indirectly with this management! I! 
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chosen for the soundness of their doctrine, and the 
purity of their morals. To increase this library, 
the parents of the pupils conttibute. if they can, 
one penny per month.* In thesp schools, the go¬ 
vernors, the masters, and monitors, give their ser¬ 
vices gratuitously. Thirty-fiyb Sabbath evening- 
^ schools, founded in the towifand its neighbourhood, 
include 1400 boys, and as many girls. The school 
of domestic economy for young persons ought not 
to be forgotten. They are there taught to stw, to 
knit, and to spin, three evenings in the week, after 
they are dismissed from their ordinary employment. 
There, one hundred and twenty young women learn 
at the same time to become •UNeful hou&ewives, at 
the rate of one penijy per week ! 

m 

Number of pupils belonging to all the gratuitous schools 
Number ot pupils of all the paid schools. 10.?S" 

Thus, 10,799 children, of both so^ces, at once 
attend the schools of a single town. This result 
excites admiration, and Apl^ns in a great degree 
the progress of die arts of industry in the town of 
Glasgow. In all the worlc-shops and manufactories 
that I visited, I found the workmen well informed, 
appreciating with sagacity the practice of their 
trade, and judging rationally of the power of their 
tools, and the efficacy of their machinery. I ob¬ 
served, in the details of a variety <}1‘ occupations, 
improvements founded on reasoning, flue to that 
universality of instruction which is to be found among 
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the working classes lof the community. This is a 
fact which I submit to the consideration of the in¬ 
habitants of Lyons‘Rouen, Lille, Marseilles, Nantes, 
Bourdeaux, and of.all those'of our towns, who can 
only expect from their manufactures an increase of 
wealth and fame. 

% 

Glasgow possesses'’three academical societies; 
the first devoted to literature, the sciences, and the 
arts; the second, to the natural sciences, as well as 
to their application to the useful arts; the third, 
under the title of Literary and Commercial Society, 
attends chiefly to subjects connected with industry. 
We ought to have a similar society in each of our 
large towns, and in our commercial ports. The 
members would mark out the statistique of imports 
and exports, they would seek the means of opening 
new branches of trade, and of infusing fresh energy 
into the old ones; they would suggest to the ma¬ 
nufacturer the produce which it would be essen¬ 
tial to obtain, and to render it more perfect, more 
elegant, more durable, or more economical, for the 
purpose of gratifying the taste or administering to 
the wonts of their native*country, as well as of those 
foreign nations, from whom aHvantageous returns 
might be expected. 

Glasgow OMitains three great subscription libra¬ 
ries, and a number of small ones established by 
associations of mechanics. Each member pays 
weekly or monthly his quota, which amounts to a 
penny or two-pence. A steward administers the 
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funds, buys and lends the bool^, Tins is ano* 
fher kind of institution which I wish to see intro- 
dueed into our towns. * 

'Ibe situation of Glasgow is p^mirable for com- 
merce and manufacture. In its ‘vicinity, there are 
abundant mines of fossil coal, which is conveyed at a 
low price along the Monklanckcanal. By the Clyde, 
{>y the Forth, and the canal which unites these two 
rivers, the productions of which this city is the 
manufactory or the entrepdt, can be sent to the old 
and new world, or brought hence by the most direct 
and economical ways. 

Previously to* 1707, Glasgow had commercial 
transactions with almost no other country except 
Holland, which was /lone by doubling the north 
of Scotland, a circilitpus and dangerous naviga¬ 
tion. By the act df union, it obtained the free 
entry of its ships into the ports of all the British 
colonies. Soon, it became for France ^an entrep6t 
of tobacco from Maryland and Virginia. In 1725, 
manufactories of cloth, lav^, q|3.mbric, were estab¬ 
lished within its waUs, and these articles constituted 
the richest portion of the *exportations, unti^ the 
period at which the manufacturing of muslin was 
introduced. Glasgow is the first town in Great 
Britain where inkle was manufactured. In 1732, 
an individual of that city brought from Holland, at 
the peril of his life, two looms and a tnan to work 
them. It is pleasing to trace the origin t)f a new 
branch of manufacture. In every country it is 
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attended with temporary sacrifices, but eventually 
leads to great gain. 

The revolution in North America eflfectedr a 
change in the asp^ of commerce, at the«same ^ime 
with the political relaticms between the old and new 
world. Gla8g(wf4t it with peoiUar severity, from 
its being almost the only medium of mercantile 

I 

transactions with that part of America. This inter¬ 
course, interrupted during the war, could only be 
re-QStablished upon new bases, and partly upon an 
exdiange of goods difierent from the productions 
formerly dibred and admitted. , 

About the same time, Arkwright introduced the 
process of cotton-spinning by machinery. The in¬ 
habitants of Glasgow 'seized with avidity this hovel 
mode of manufacture. This t^as the epoch when 
their industry made the greatest step, when manu¬ 
factures of every description were multiplied in a 
wonderful manner. Flax, hemp, ai^ wool were 
fabricated ‘^th equal success; iron-fintindries were 
established in the very^heart of the town. Instead 
of confining thanselves'as formerly in manufactur- 
ingf»merely to sufBce for the exchange of cargoes 
in the colonies, the meiduuit^ prepared goods for 
supplying o London and the * principal markets in* 
England. They soon extended their commercial 
relations to all the sea-ports of the European conti¬ 
nent. • 

^ Glasgow reckons, at the present time, fifty-four 
large spinning factories, whidi turn nearly 600,000 
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spindles. T*h* valuo ol tlieso i.stabhshiuont'- (*s- 
Timatod at 1,0<X),«H)()/ F(>r weaving cotton, eighteen 
mills move by mcchdiiical powef 2800 toms 
clublve of* hand-tomb. ^]^jghtet3n factorie-^ 

ioi^nriting calico give a new value to the produce of 
ail these looms. Eighteen calendering establish¬ 
ments, moved by the povrer of steam, are capable of 
f-alendering per day 110,000 yards of calico, of 
<iressmg the same number without calendering, 
arv! of glassing 30,000 yards. Such is the naagpi 
tude of one out of the branches of industry whici' 
Houribh at Glasgow. 

At iirst the for spiamng cotton were exelu- 
Nivcly built upon the streams w^jich imparted motion 
to ilicra. An unexpected <il^^oYery soon pennitted 
these i)roductive fact#ries,to be placed anywhere. 

An inhabitant of Qia%ow has tl^e glory of having 
conf^red upon inda$tiy one of the greatest benefits 
recorded in the higtt;^ of the arts, v Thanks to the 
genius of di^c^l^gted Watt, stea]$-engme is 
become an muvefefjl^ iinpal||fng,|^wer* No engine 
known till thattin^pUprpd gt Anallan expense, in 
so narrow acomp^i 4 ppw^rsa gregt, spstmly ,and 
so regular. VJTg# *1^ best bene- 

« 

♦ The city of 'OlilSgpw rtOWS |^QSW$}>e8 ahottt eighty steaiu- 
ciigmcs, which supply their itnpelUlig po#cr U> as many mills oi 
inaiiuiactorics. 

• * ^ . \i 

t I attempted to point out the extent of Watt’s seivices in a dis^ 
course entitled “ Considerattons sur Irs avanta^s de I’lndustne et 
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lactors and bnghtf^^.t unmmeiits, 1 asked ^\llil 
much eagerness ^liat brilliant icward he had ic- 
i'eivod from the gratitude of the nation, and my 
cjuostion remained unanswc^red. It '^houlfl *^00111 
that neither the King nor bis Ministers, uor the 
Parliament, could discover any tiling wortliy of 
commemoration in the life or memory of a mun to 
wliom the andents would‘have erected statues aud 
altars, as they did to Triptolemns, the inventor of 
agycultural Improvements. The ashes of Garrick 
the pia'fonner repose the sacred roof of West¬ 
minster Abbey; an(l»thc ashes of Watt lie in the 
obscure retreat of some imknom hutying ground^. 

Let us now take a view ol the environs of the 
natal city of the great artist, who was the greatest 
honour-to England. 

In ascending Hs^ Clyde, we ^rst readi the town of 
Hamilton, ui ten miles and a half fifc»nGlasgow, 
and fourteen miles further on the village of Lanark, 
famous on account of the cottem fectories which the 
philanfbmpic Ow^ {Hpsassea in that place. At 
one mile wad a quaHer bekwr I^anark, a stone 
bridge haai ju$t beieiiTwdIt the Mouse, near the 
place where nVer into the Clyde. 

- iiiyii.n>Mii. » n |« , .| ) | I i t ii I i Hi lwi< ( i ( I « | l ^ , 

clos machines, en « «i AngliPt^rte;^ pronounced in tlit (n 

ncral silting of the IbiW A^a^ief eltho lajtitotc of 1 unce, Apnl 

1821 . 

« 

* The public rewarded Watt, by heaping upon linn the ru lio. 
Which he had so d^vcdly cainfcih; the nauon has not foigoaen 
its obligations to its memoryTVansifator. 



i^fhho lit hood of'Uhl'If ■>?< 

At some distance above Lpmijrk, and not Tar from 
•the river, aH||tefamous Ijead hill.-;; the veVy name 
otihese nSSRiins informs us •tiiat they cuntain 
miftesj^^ad; they are the mo^t productive of <iny 
irf Scorfa^d. Th*ese are the sources of industry in 
the county of Xjauark, wKidi is contiguous to the 
.'ouniy ot' Ayr, on the south-east, and to the county 
•of Rtmfrew, towards the south-west. 

The county of Renfrew is bounded, on the north, 
by the Clyde; on the east and south, by the pro¬ 
vince' of Lanart: and Ayr; Renfrew itself is only a 
^mall burgh; P^sley and Greenock are,^on account 
<»f their populatioi*, arts, and manufacture, the im- 
})or<ant towns in this count);. Paisley* contains 
tib,000 inhabitants, most extensively employed in 
iiianuliicturing lawn, and, above all, calico, 

and many odier arlkl^. This tgrwn and Glasgow 
are united by a canal, which contributes to their 
mutual prosperity 

■ . . . ..... . 

" . I . . ( 

\ * 

* This canidt Ibt tong, 10 fed: ^ths 

broad, is oa i|i haajk of tho Clyde to Paisley, and 

three miles |th beyOiid.H, on a extent oC ten^iiileB. 9i has 
been proposed to prOk|% tiliA Aa4i^ni»<n, to avoid 

following the Clj^ ill going to or 

coming from tho main m*' ^l|Wg|ipf/* part •of the canal 

which remains to be ^ib'-four feet, will pass by 

the towns oi LochwinnQ^4^tit|,^fl^^ and Kilwinning, and w ill 
then, by <i fall of 110 feet, down tOtbe harbour of Androssan. 
At Glasgow, the canad does not open into the ClydS; it terminates 
at a short distance ifom die lefi; bank, at a place called fhirt-EglinfQf. 
ton, in honour of the promoter of the enterprise. To facilitate the 
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111 descending the Clyde trom Glasgow we lliid 
Renfrew situated on Us left bank, aiid't^he distance 
of six miles from Uiat city; at twenty miles. Pert 
Glasgow ; at twei?ty-three miles, Greenock. But 
before we enter upon a de^riptioii uf the two latter 
ports, let us inquire what has been done to im¬ 
prove the navigation of the Clyde, below Glasgow 

Nutujc had not desdhed this city to be the seat of niariiirac coni- 
raeire: The banks of the Clyde lying in geneial low, in the part^ 
s\ib]fcl to the tides* the the fiujq,. spread to a great extent, 

filled large creeks, and not folioaang a confitied channel, could 
not deepen Us bed. Sland hanks of course at^mnlated and ob- 
st!acted the river at a short distance from »hft town, so much 'o 
that A boat rowed only by two men coeld scarcity p^tss them. Such 
well the obstacles to be oveVc^mc, ' 

In the reign of Mary, m 15^, the mhabiliwts of Durobaitoii, 
Renfrew, and Glasgow, agreed to work hy siatttte labour foi the 
lemoval of the natural obsthwtion mthe Kverj httt the undertaking 
was lai abow /ue efforts of such aftfiuadiaatum. After the union 
ouween Scotland and England^ 4be comfneice of Glasgow as¬ 
suming fre«h activity, recourse w«l had to Aipre.eflicacious means. 
Ill irssipnd 1758, dhe Clyde hras* sofinded by Smeaton, who 
gave an account lof his op^ioCte ill n dedshed ^port. 

lu 17^11, au act of pat)mwet& samtiooed a project iur making 
the ri\fr navigable by ittosnt hf locka, but this mode was aban¬ 
doned as imp!aUioable.*X'G«dftonm»ipWl ongineei of Chester, 
submitted a pioppsal fof^improyingfthe'the C!vd(. 
by enclosing h between two ardllctal embankments wboicvcr tli< 
width of the channel was loo jgreat at high watci. In 17 (> 9 , 

communications of the country, thirty-five stone bridges are tnnli 
over this cailal; there arc two subterraneous tunnels in the mnUi o 
Paisley, ami five aqueducts. 



'Ph^ < hf<h 


U> 

^ Watt made the ic<nn*jito sounauias ^)XC|)diaioi> to tnc indu- 
•taking, and, in the (olhnMng }ca), Govilbouuu tngagi’d to <\ca- 
\ate till iivii sunirietni^ *o (nable vessiy* cliawin^ -aii j 'tit t> 
uai^h <ila*^go« In order to raiiy the plan intr»f fleet, In^f 
stiucfed ai ififial < mb^aiiknunts U|^on Wmeen of flit nio-t mu 
port int points m tath bank*. In 177-5* the objtcc w " not 
onl^ n t oinpii:>)]( d, but the Cl\dc,^in lU iuo«t shallow pait , is 
fli tpi nt d nine lucl es beyond tho stipulated limit, vessels, of l *>0 
• f Ml now arrive at Glasgow with the utmosit facility 

I he act which aanctwnotl ibis ouWe enterprwe, authoiised iht 
jnigi>tiattatokvya,duty Oionoshiibi^pci ton on all ve8s<ls*\vhKh 
should pass thrintgh the parfti rcndeifed navi^ble. Thi intiti*.! 
of the returns oftUwdttty will show what has beeu the piogrtss 

Ip 

*>( tin navigation. 

\iirs . 177 f *17111 130i 18^5 

Duty colUtted lOCl 2U*i 4*7^9 aflftO/. aterluig 

A numbei of iteam-bOfl^s haYO teen, within these few years, 
established upon the ClfSv; Uiey go <Udy to Renfrew^ Dumbai* 
ton, l*ou Glasgow awl ttieenoclvl CHhet^» in the fine sraa^m, 
descend the rivei? and sail u» the open aifa as far as Ayr, on the 
south, and InMW^ Jptt fifftcpicntly tiavci KH) 

miles m thf- nMUee of * iWattroweoiagitatioit com¬ 

municated to the mitet bgr iho padllovwltllk ^yrfiKh ||pprl the 
steam-boat, iO h^gtgMjNM In liM <1^ M 


shallow pfurtSv 

tbc .team-faoM, 

the Commercial ^ ;tl|t 


Wo de^iMonOttntiig 

ansport of 





*»■ **/. 

♦ In Older to con>l»|lrt!* h«d of Ute fiver, thick stone walls 
were first built m h with the stream of the' 

liver, and at sorae/hgteftfijSfip^ iben*dykcs. uniting 

the extremities of these welU, have Ijeen erectod, by vvhtch means 
they compressed the stream into a bed qf uniform breadth 
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As early as our A/tmo/n? w la Marine. 

&C.J we cited the grand example of the works of tlu^ 
Clyde, witli a vie^ to induce the inhabitants of die 
banks of the Seine 4:o makc'that river navigable for 
sea vessels as far as Paris; the river would thereby 
become the most powerful element of wealth and 
industry to oftr delightful capital May wc indulge 
the hope, that pur wishes upon this subject will 
not remain ftwp over^ineffectual ? 

Port Qia^gm coq|fims between six and seven 
thousand inhabi^i^ i ^tiiit ground a basin, 
excavated to ,9eTVe m A dock ftir flte vessels which 
are prevented by their weigRt bfttoiage from pro¬ 
ceeding Hvith their cargoes to Olaegow. The port 
possesses U4 vessels, ^nkiasuljpg 18,^5 tons. 


The dock of Pojn Oldfgaw is Ithfi fint jdeit biyilt m ScoiUsd. 
K, itt icct^n^r^zUr, end % not ky )ovkHg^^( at high water, 
the depth is Tito qtt(^ qf the Clyde, beyond this 

dock, i!> very qpde and •very Tjie vessels which are in the 

river, nuy athigh wi|er t)ba quay? when Uivy ba^c iiut 

occdiaaW to go into the Fl|»»,]|^prt Qla^vr to Gieenock, 

the left bank of the Cly^ dm bf a circle of about thiei 

miles m tongtk. llhihi Inaoy kuilding-yaK^ 

whi<Si comam dqqb mbto iqf9y|^s« 

^ 1 i iJll? w I ^ 

. . _ I8cto» Vilhigc, at tho 

period of^e.dnicm of it ^ 

now a town oontS^ibg ^,08^ ihhabitants. Tho 
mercantile ^ s%p% is ito principal branch of 
industry*; it pos&ei^es 841 vessels, measuring 
16,171 tons. 



The < 7yi/. 



'Iht gull ol lilt* (..stnids lo \ gilaUMdtii U low (jKcrov,k , 

•l)Ut as Jl is suiicjundc'fl on all sitlrv by %igli hills, if afloids n sati 

anchorage. Ineie the \*'JsieU which draw io<» much w.tfi t'» 
• « 
ftiti'r Port (ild‘go\v, rcniHin 

(riiciiock ^las an ojieii basm, which was, when 1 xiwieii .Voi 
land, in the couise oi being enUrged, after a plan ol Mr. ilriiun . 
Around the town, many dopL>yafds jare situated, as also nianuiac • 
tones lor artirios in request for the shipping. ^ paiticulailv h- 
•solved a patent ropeMnanuftictory, upon the pritifiplr ol Captain 
Iluddurt. The description which I gave of this process ha^t been 
file means of improving our maritiiue ropc<^factories. • 

A number of sbmm^bcwts pass daily birtween (rrcenoca ai i 
(tlosgow, stopping lor tjivo or thrc4v minims «t ihu principal inte.- 
mctluUe places, to Imid and take passnngcit ho board. Previously 
t( ttu establishment ,o^ chesa conveyaAccs, it W’ts calculated tliat 
till' nunibof of individuals who weut froHi ooe 6^ these places to the 
oiher, did not exceed 500 per now upWatds of 2000 

pet suns frequently make tip3 same pusiutgo in the course of ouv 
day. U 1ms boon obsenWd, tliat since the period at which steam- 
boats have hi^ in the hahit of i3«sigailt)g the Ofjrde, tb* huighs 


and villain which fiordcr the nver bdve fneretsod rapidly in 
riches and pophltlthiiif^^Sii^ as Hothelay. Oldkirk, 

liargs, 4'C., bccahse» thd naakapecics ot navi- 

gatioo rendirrs aft tha aah|.of sea¬ 
bathing, chtilip 9 

On con^ i)St; b«la«r.t^««nock, 

vre turn fiomdie Wptto qp BpMk Wiriwiaxt i^e- 

of which IB Bbte and Arran. 


of which is and Arran. 

Between the we hav<i 


already situated near 

the. harbour of Androfisan.' % leavii^ this latter 
place, the coast of Scotland forme a concave line. 



riir rh/df. 

and presents to tbcj. vlc^^ the Irirbours of Irsinc, 
Troonbay and Ayv ' 

Androssan.-^li.we <|^amine attentively the iiye 
giijar form of the gulf of tha Clyde, situated between 
very high lands, intersected by secondary gulfs, 
wide, deep,' the shores of which, being themselves 
very high, i^joduce sudden squalls of wind of the 
greatest violence, it will be easy to understand 
how advantageous it would be for the commerce of 
Glasgow to have ita port in ,the <jpon bay ci An- 
drossan, instead of if at thei)ottom of the 

gulf of the Clyde." Pfeaft Androsstta,*^ vessels will 
have tjie foeility puttin^j% s^a, w&atever be the 
direction^ the wi»4*,wlu(Ji thejm^ot*doeither 
from Greenock or Port Ghitfigow* v, » 

But while the which will object, is bcii^ 

completed, v^ry exieas»ve^j|i|iptoKipiiii^ j^fpgrege at An- 
dfossan. blegani h^ses reccjijpy |^iUfbe beach, 
^hich .lope. i,from.the 

north wind. IvJiese hoasca ate gardens; 

they aie thtended for*4)^e^c6iiiflSdi|ltin of fiMtultes, who, during 
the season, will coinedii^et Hr die of sea^balhing; indeed 

Andtossui is ftlnmdy a harbour extends to 

the ^est of the^ Ww hou^l^ fc^r its protoction are 

cowpleted,^ »iU b. ^ To deftod it 

from a|P.3iiol£afie,p(„tto_ro(n, coortrurKid 

Upon a pr kliswiqMMt at low water, Uid 

forming a sidient aBgle> wlKMa'^ig^iegMl Itota the land to the 
west, and from the At some distance 

beyoi^ the hfad of diis''xadli(^^tb(iio afh shoals, upon which a 
light-hoosc of a quadribigular pyramidica) shape is erected. * Thi 



riiliance ot Jx harboui (xliibus two pa-MS, tlic one vlwpcted from 
tasl tu wist, between iht pharos and thi i|ole, tin other froin south 
to noitb, between the light-houM.* and the land 
Wuhm this mole, a wet doiV, ca{^lc of eontaining 100 vc^stls, 
drawftis; \6 feet watei, itt bcin»esca\atcd in the solid rock. .An 
immense dam of stonAk, earth, and rubbish, was fxist made to 
isoiati the space which it was intended to excavate. The walls. 


torming a quay around the ba8in,iiare built upon the reck, with the 
very stone extracted from Ac excavation. Thei^surfacc is flush, 
without any buttresses, and having hut very little slope. 

The entrance to Ae dock is to be placed behind, and seiy near 
the head of the mole. The dock will extend longitudinall) from 
past to west, between the mole eud the land. The fishing^bocts 

and small coasters will be received into acteek, natufally sheltered 

* 

h) the quays of the dock 

The laige otltside*tiiblc, whose ethow*likc shapi is rounded, 
instead of piesenting a continued"cuT>e| is a polygon, oompiAcd of 
a number of rectilineal sides, lormii jfwith each other very obtuse 
angles. The same plan ij^atllopted for the quay, built within these 
few yeais in front of the Arsenal at Woolwich, upon Ae right bank 
of the Thames#n->(Kdi$ jttlifarff Power ) * 

Near the port, a hill is being reduced by mining. The fmg* 
ments in blockSi of larger or smaller du&easioDs,,are earned upon 
a long rail*way fO Ae vei;^j|ilace where Aey are used, wheAer to 


7 ^ 

♦ Upon the niittgm ite now,uq^cting a 

building dock. If |l amended U M#mrcoIar a| bjottodt, and 

rectilineal ones tn middle 

of Ae iucAiudahtfiddd^aif;i^^ the 

bottom of the of stldm is a sHde, 

by which timber and let down. »Fonr or five 

small and one large a|m^y»^laced; Op height of the 

small ones is equal latg tp jyLl^higber 

jthan Aey are broad. 
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The Clyde. 


« 

fiU up, or^ j^roper materials for the coating of the quay 1 ob¬ 

served wooden cranes eni.ployed at these works t. 


^ The small xva^ns used lor this sort of conveyance de^rve a 
particular description:—A.,platform, fixvsd to the axles of the 
vehicle, carries four wheel^i> placed, at equal distance: the planes 
of the four wheels afe tahj^hl to the circumference of the same 
circle; a flat circle, fixed under the body H'® wagon, rests at 
once upon tho fear, wheels: the wheels *^*td^the circle are of iron: 
the body is foiled of a quadrangular trunk, elongated in the di- 
rectipn the ^au^f: the tareWis d^ upon a frame, under 
the hind part lif d^e'C(^aequ;^tly, the fore part 
of the body 1° 1^® 

bottom fcan easily 

be tilted at pleSu»^l^'^lf tliiil''the centre 

of gravity <^ithPa behind the 

vertical the is ata- 

bility, itr mayeasily uudersfeod tl^^l^|^ht|jrt^|brce wdll de¬ 
stroy St. reqgll ^^ ^Wei ^^phind.part of 

few. part of 

the 01^‘ ‘ 

' "llm^g;arriwsd life wagon is 

to be 

the assistkfft^'^-Ifae tndU 

^ j " ‘ 

iiig, hetahi 

,90 



frame, 

feurthly^'#%f^ 
clo^ -the'-^^^_, 

roll die 
is evidet 

quired, without'^ 
f thme ^ timber, 

ke^luv are .fastened 

upon iron : secondlyi of a 

horii^l crosfcbif^ «pr»gkt pike of 


Itaeeoadly, with 
pf.unload- 
at ^ angle of 
:%ed lo .the 
^wheels: 
the'pud. which 
it^ to Inahe it 
the t^bway, and 
d. ;^'^rhis wagon 
feeward, if re- 
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Mr. Telford has furaished the|)lans for the works 
a{ Androssatu According to his estimate, the wet 
dock will be 330 yards long by 110 broad. It will 
be dftg so deep as to contain a height of water -oi 
Id feet, for SO or* 100 vessel of heavy tonnage. 
The jetty on the south side wiU be 660 yards, and 
that on the north 330. 

To tho south-east qf Aiidrossan, we find the small 
town of Sallcoah^ which possesses nothing worthy 
of notice. Its trafiic is of the same sort as tk?t of 
Irvine, of wliich we shall speak presently,'•In pro- 

--»-3r---- 

(iniltcr. With which }> » jamnd abovcj. an4 below W oblique 
ph*ce wtiod, tonnijig a brace. 

At the projectiMg «itfrePiUy of tbcjhuvcntej, and agffimt one of 
its sides, a siuttU wheel is SxiU. Upon the correspondent 
face of (tie and tawardatbe top, a second wheel » fixed. 

The chain for raising the weight is attached ontside tho wheel of 
the CBosij-timber, quite at extremity. IPrem thence the chain 
passes, first, into a ^wei, w paltey, op ^labicU are fined the hooks 
which take hold of »»load; aboppdly« Ottr Urn wheel of the cross* 
beam; thirdlyi over tW wheel the Upright ffieeg^ timber; tlic 
chain then drops ddwti<die tip^igM^ and. b ro%d apon a bon/untal 
cylinder. Or bariehaecpred at ^ and set in 

motion by meana <^a i^erliael ai^ pMloai) by a donbtc 

wiuch. An iron' fk» iroH^ ipofivcs the 

point of a salient Is of imi, is 

sunk like a ball 

at top to a coUsav iA when 

the weight which tho #iawU|M lOb fiiO diain winch 

serves to suspend 4pa band. Cranea upon 

this construction roqitk^>d; first^nby gra¬ 
dually advancing the ap^ief the ppright; secondly, 

by slackeniBg the lopea heHigd^ thOM igf' imt, and by 

nccasfonaliy eheeging^' 

the lopes are fhstetied tp ihe ^lOtjltid. ^ 


ceedin^ by land ffcmi Salteoats to- Irvine, we pass 
through the village of Kilwinning, famous in the 
annals of freemasonry. 

, Irvine, built, upba the left bank, ^,nd near the 
moutji ofthe river,naniej't 5000 inha¬ 
bitants, whose di>ij^^do,/like that of Saltcoats, 
consists of of the fossil coal 

of the cojimty 'of ^ It is vv$tt known that Iceland 
possess^ coal and does not work any. 

The is 121, 

measui!^10,^^^nc."',:^ip^'.^]^iie sail from 

the ^ of 

the-Ln?ine;a^g^|if^' -pwitected; 

land, is 


, by. a bar, 
by tkat 
i^i^nceihe 
jc^ottth of the 


bar IS the mmfe 
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on the outward 
their longitu- 
^ forty-five degrees. 

them, to glide off 
deeoippose the force 
* i^^Gt^arses. Another 
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:i hor.se-sliO(‘; li is ulmobt finished, "IiikI (*on.'»t itutes tUo 
.sifciter of one of the liiiobt harbcJurb in the uf 
Scotland. To complete thi"^ haibour, a large wet 
dock fs excayatiiig; it is a quadrangular Sguri?, 
bhelfercd by the mote aow building, with the block^^ 
of granite got from tho ei!(jcitati6ds. 

The entrance of the dock will face the north. The 

If 

rdhr walls arc very nearly in the orthogonal direc¬ 
tions to the equaaor and meridiar At Troon, die 
filtrations are hardly perceptible, for the same 
reason as at%ie of Androsaan. 'fhe small 
quantity ^ watej Whi<*h does ^icnetrate into the 
basil! i'i expelled •Mn time to time* by a small 
bteankcngine. ^ nmehine is^likewlse used for 
raising the vragons used in removing the blocks 
hewn in the basiu, * wliich was bStcavating When I 
visited Scotland ' * * 


'I'u the vast of tho 'dock, <1 fine anildltigxdock * has ju»t been 

* A 1 I ^5 < ,1 p 


* 


icabon aligned for givUmgt^lm^lhisIflchnattQii bottom 

of the rock «p^ Wlkkk th« tlmlp h Htjit, irr^wlai 

shape, it h «t oikC<i YDck in 

indentations, wkh 

degreesy than in hpritlO**^*'**^^***** ilttAAiMiiftmia 

common hoiiaopttij|„i^,^^, 
the paiapet. On 
SIX feet in height/ 
to protect the interi#.^lfey 
^Thcfctepsoftbtsbuflai^i 

at the bottom of the ciitifhtf'fjftrt.'W „ __ __ 

Wide. On the smdgkt one placed ai one- 

third aivd the ofther at Wllgth—th(%e slides 

,are three feet four Inches wider^^i*he*gatCT are 56 feet /Vihs wide, 


i^fiiinjtiiaiona. 

and forms 
is ft parapet of 
lensibtt mast be 
sea. 

same dUnension; 
slide ahe®t dx feet 



I’hfi Ulyde. 

iiiiisbed. * Near it, is ij* saiiv-inill worked by steam ; still taithci 
to ihe east wo see a slip/and then au old dock, t ut out of the solid 
rock In scvctal places of the old dock the lubourc.i'* have con¬ 
tented themselves with rudely tutting tbr granite in its natuial 
bed to shape the stepi^ which c6iro5{wnd nearly 'vith those that 

have been regolaiiy cut by ait. *' 

^ ♦ * 

From the promoj^ry where the harbour of 
Troon has been formed, the entrance ol’ the Clyde 
presents a magmficent appehrahee.^ Upon the fore- 
grdund the isles of toan and Bute, and the pe¬ 
ninsula of Pantyr^ in tS^e l»ck ground, mark the 
western coafet in the itnbat pfctm^que and imposing 
manner. Thq opposite skffedispjhys a flat country, 
which extends from,AndTOsan,*Ir?me, and KUmar-' 
nock, as for as. Glasgow. 'The tie <^the Andros- 
saxi Canal has bemi marked out tbiiough this level 
country, , , ’ i 

Between the|iatbpur of'y$&n and lijflmamock, a 
town and pari^ souls, a double 

iron rail-wpy* lmslfeen|iitdOTO for tte loaded c^^ 
wagons and ^ return en^y ones*!; for the 

— .1 ii yn .»»ii i .^.. . . . — 

twenty feety||t? wiilm* *t cammoB tides thiitecn feet, 

at ig(iring tides at<^ convex un the part 

whjcb re^the ^eps inside thr dock 

be^ afslxive sides, us lai a< 

this m venMiM Su«k '* 

*The WOrktat tlie the rail-ua> to 

Kilmamoeky are^ U the expense of tlu 

Duke ot Ikortland. fm tispeitdcd above 50,000k upou 

thb roadalofle, whutM* ti;!V*^ea’lou^4 What a laudable u<^< 
of poweisiAiui wealth. 

\ A single horse dtaws with f&al utamst eaaa five Urns weight 




fjte Uifdt 



chiefajtxd alixiost only trade oi'Trdon consist*?, a® yet, 
c4 the coal sent to Ireland. Ah* this harbour hap¬ 
pens not to be at the mouth of a |■]\cr, there ts no 
bar to be dreaJe'd; an inconvenience which, on tlic 
contiaiy, is severely felt at Ayr. 

4yf.*—The capital of a county, and containing 
about 7,(HX) inhabitants, is built upon the banks t‘f 
the river rvhose *name it bears, at a sbott distance 
Iroin the mouth oftbc IJoon, another riter, the bar^ 
of\\hichis so formidable that no vessel can attempt 


to pass it. 

Thih town does not possess any monuments 
worthy of noliceT# jGJromwcU built a citadel in its 
vjcin^y when hej|pbjec|pd Sgotland to the Cpmmon- 
wcahh of Ekigland. He converted at the same time 
the tower of the cathedral ihto an armoury. This 


wonderful man, who baflangued an^ fought with th( 
bible in his hand, felt no compunction in demolish¬ 
ing religious edifices, or applying them to profane 
purposes, wheneJfer he edilcl make them'^bservient 
to his interest or ambittbp. ^ ^ 

The harbour <jf ^ •Kbet, built 

over the nver, tjle tidSjfn^iA |l»^ uwtH ttlhwtb. Ywo 

pieis of stone and wood,. distance oi 

550 yards on. the rigid ipd Iril 

.4 r ' ■ 


from Kilmarnock to TnMMi) |dd fHiMm with tliw W 
against an ascent of '^iiO stoge+coick 
the raif-road has four noti wheels; d It long llk^ 
might, I think, be drawn full of passengers wiU^ 





Thf' Clyde. 


of shipsi winch come to tJ^e in cargoes of coal, close to wharfs simi¬ 
lar to thase ol'SunderlanA and Tynemouth. 

Ayr leckons tifty-seven vessels, measuring 5711 tons, the 
greater part of which wre employed to export coal, in which the 


suxlxfunding chantry Tliie^coal is brouglit to the wharfs 

on iron rail' wayg, , 

South of A^Ty Vaka jea^ pekoes t^o smaH .harbours without 


importance; they ard Oii^afia^^ 1 
Gurvan and SHtid]iiib> 


ire^ at the mouth of tiic 
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of thf Solway. 

m 


Thf Basin of the Seaway inclttdes the following 


counties 


f 

• 

CimniM 

PqpvJ»b,>i 


|nli,b ptr 



# 

aq mtU 

N\ j Tfoa 

. . 5J,900 

445 

73 

Kiikudbrigbt 

. J.9,700 

854 

47 

Dull) tries 

. , 73,300 

1S6'3 

57 

"* Totals 

145,900 

, s 2512 

59 


The small county of Wigtown, which, towards 
the north, borders upon^the county* of Ayr, and to 
the east, upon that of Eirkudhri^i is separated 
from Ireland only bv ^nnel ^ 

Port Patiicfe is at the narrowest part of 


* It hd& been conBidembly dl<«pettWl tky meni»» of the diving* 
bell, such as we havedescritr^ it,4 Naval Fowett vol. «. 
VoL ir * ^ * 


the channel TwopwJt roaOl, mg- 

land and thb 

port; they attswer^^|^|e of maBe, 

and of commence Ajty jo1| fi^hnd, parti¬ 

cularly with 


yemment has doiM^ 
of Port Patrick*, aap 


''&iW 

u^^xmjprovement 
*tqada which ter- 
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account of its population Tho counties of Kiikud- 

bright, A>r, Lanark, Selkirk, and Roxburgh, -ur 

round it on the tvT'^t and north; oh tlie south, it 

bourfd(*(J hv the ^ea, onYhe eadt«a!id south-east * it 
* • 
touches England. 

Dunifnes, the capital of the coi^ty. eonstitittes * 
pdush of 11,052 idmbitants; it possesses seventy 
vessels, measuiing 4951 tons. ''Vessels may 
sail up the Nitb as4ie td’wn. Two bndgc«i 
cross this nver; the c«io, which i$ very pld, has nine 
art-lies, and the other, b aU m I <jnly four. 

The smhll hadioitr of Ann^ uoi!^ the lUoudi of 
the ii\cr of tbat^nbiuht wttU the'««^spe|iUott of 
Damftios, the <»ily piw^cp. 

In traveihttg fiipi pas& 

through xipm the 

Tight bank of the 

land and after 





' t ^ ^ . . 





her 

pto- 


^ < 


principal 


3'^ nver, a 
) be built. 
Hve 'ibeot the 
; the waters of 

..r., ** 

f^^umberland. 
8, reckons 
?i^s. The coni- 
:llh«ving. The 
cotton, linen and 
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*h 
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•-ilk, htockiii^o, naiikeens, bUil-cioth*-, rope-, «y(. 
TV onl> building's of this city worthy of notice irc 
the .< tithcdial, the courts of jiistjce, and the old 

«fi'-tk' , ^ 

The i ithodn*) was formerly a \er\ largo buiIJ 
ing, but during the civil wars above ninety feel ot 
jt- I n e was demolish^, to ihake room for barrack^- 
Tiid batteries. The dioir is tlic handsomkt part 
of the building, and in better presenration thau.th#' 

H st 

T'he i»urts ot justice, which also ©^mprehend the 
gad, are^two" spacious !>quare buUdingfa, in 
the Gotiiic style, though of recent erection; in the 
ct'iiti rotunda which coii^tains die aadiencc- 
hall. ThebO buildings^ are not in the most perfect 
taste; but the effect of tlie whole is imposing. 

The ancient cq^tlcj is built of a stpne of a 
reddish colcmr, has its wajla supported by external 
buttresses, whid^ iye jut out very cousi- 

derably, and %(M», tp Shw»( It it, 

built at the and 


"TV ^ 

the CaldereWhij?h 
to the system 
ern bulwarli of 
The famoos^ 
time of Adriatic 
invasion of the C" 
bank of the 



iq, aqcoifJing 

in the 
«against the 
inced on left 
to Cnilisie, and 


terminated at |lewc|^. 
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by the English ;ou ’*uii'«*nt on Newcastle and 
Carlisle, tollow'- tlu eouiseol this wall, tbiDUi^houl 
die pcator put «oJ‘ Us I'Vtont We hav< seen tlu 
Scotch follow the^cUrection of ihc defensive wall 1 1 
the Romans prpcccdin^ from the Forth to llu 
Clyde, in order to open a canal betweeu the two 
seas. The English ha\^o to’ed a Ime from t\irlisle 
to Newcastle^ Which is intended to operate as a si¬ 
milar jum'tion, extending from Carlnie to Working- 
ton, through tho‘vales Tyno, the Eden, and 
the Derwent. Thn total Jougth ci thip new line of 
navigation was to hstvt* been mtie§*thtee miles, but 
hitherto they have confined thfenpisiives to the open¬ 
ing of a*canal en {s^^ge &c« lionf fMa CEerb vk^to the 
Solway Frith, a distance ol sfeveh thiles and a half; 

* I# 4 

the length of the larks sevcpniy-iye feet and a half; 
breadth seve^iftf §» foot; depyi eiJH feel. A bridge of 
five arohcis has bee'h th *owtt over ^tne Eden; they arc 
of etpial siae and eJlij^il* the manner of mo- 
derri brid^; the afsd tero|{ifiai^ on both 
sides of the bel^W, by demi- 

circular dyltnden^^ by a demi-ceme, 

equally our admiration 

on aocomit of abd tidblo ‘^hnjilicjtv. 

#e wiJl nbw l^en^ »ui »n 

the wudiorn shoi^O In tuinuu 

towards the potl^ worthv ol 

attention, ton iho JoaM'of, jjJumberla^^ they owe 
their nqfioa' to iW coals pifdiiuoed by tliis count \, and 
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ppetl ^(A lipJtVid uid the* B4 ‘?h\ ju evUmgr loi 
Umbel, iron, Uneii • 

^’l^^t—Virt///Po»/, whiC'h, eip^bij yeai- >mi( 
<uuJ,l IXM-t bul one iQkrable houMi» with •-(/uu 
01 fittj hut's/now poSBe^s(fe a population (>1 
i >1 4 mh«ibitants. Tms toWti tb situated at tlu* 
nioiJtli of the Edon, the banks of whi/h i^a^c br*ei‘ 
«^*rot<'ttod h) woodoa piers aud quays 4oi tiie« 
utility oi toadtng autl unloading Vi^t>al9. Mary 
Pod I's at the same time the cetitre of a fishery; nnd 


plcice resoMcd to for ,-ea-batljmg. 

*<{ (ond— Jforkhj^m stands at the mouth of the 
Dt r’\< nt» o\er a budge of three arches was 
biui^ Frotti Ihi. town, though to a dis- 

tante ot 310 miles, salmon U ('oni^eye^l to T^>ndon 


oil horses^ which tjm'jppst night and day Woik 
ingtou, whidi rcckog® 6130 inhabitiintR, has f*vvi t( 0 
many manufortorieD and, tbundencs,*kHh wnhin it 
walls and partfoidarh ncji du 

banks of tU k navigaWe to Ok k- 

*1^ J-'l 

ermouth, ^ 

reckoning . 

the % oolj 

fishermen's -t^csent day, 

12,438 soifis; registered in it^ 

port, measuripg 

bawen into tJ>9r passage.fixMO 


e (tf thi# ,river and thp 
[ring town. 



(t iy( f { iimlet an ^ tliJ U * at ioictvi > 
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Groat Britain to tcdiaid, luu lor bludtoi in '^tunuy 
weather. When contiai^ v<indo shift, after having 
lasted some time, it is no unusual sight to see fifoin 
one hundred and fifty, to t\vo hundred vessels quit> 
ting the portof Whiteliaven at the same time 
Whitehaven trades to Africa, the United States, 
and the English colonies in America, It was in the 
•reign of Queen Aiitte that its port began'to be exca-' 
lated, and protected by a mole, which was after¬ 
wards considerably enlarged. A light-house erected 
near its entrance, se^es guide the vessels which 
arc making the port. TOe co#l works carried on in 
the neighbbuihood of Whitehavep ^5e very import¬ 
ant, and do not yield in this respect, as *».‘dl^s in 
their extent, to thos^of Newcastlgjtael^ 

Fourth— Baismglass is a sfhajl port.^t the extre¬ 
mity of a bay, k.t the mouth? o^the it scarcely 
desorv^s fo fix *our attenj^pq,, A great oyster 
fishery forms the principal^ rc^souice of th^^ place. 
On advancing to the sou^, we ftiid» in f deep gulf, 
the port of UJlveiE^Sttme^ 4815 inhabi- 

taiits; it ftoufiehes «by Its foundnes, 

S'c. By of a v^ sliips of 150 

tons‘can come up Tie county of 

WestnH>r«Und ^ jicul, ,|ri^y to be 

noticed. 


t 





CHAPTER tl. 

• • 

Bann oj th-* LimpooL 

J/NDFB this head we comprehend the two following 
(ountiesj.— • 


( onnlM 

royttlsoon 

fe 4 iuiteflules 

ini lb 
t«vt t 

Y^anc^stti . . 

1,071^,000 

1830 

5S7 

C htbler 

<# * 


lOW 

Ct>2 

291^ 

l>149/‘00 


374 




lu our preceding ■volume, v#o have explained one 
of tlic principal causes of the great prosperity of 
these counties, in desSribing the .beautiful system 
of inland naTtgotion est^hsjhed there. This system 
combines happily with 'fte maritimQ navigation, 
which, in these siuae counties, possesses the ports 
of Lancaslclr, ftM&w. livtjpoa, and CSiMter, 
Lmeaaer is ftS%iitia . the name of 

which it b^,"a! tfe&M J,ff,144 intobfeante* and 
85 'vessds, meaaiirili|{*9lTil ,ton8j It is ^toated on 
the bankd of the lOfok '«tbrt^streara, 

the miwth of wiwit-j* l»y-» *»'*• 

— . .. 1 1.111 , 1 I ..1.. I . 

• The shallottj ro the bdCwT-wicaelei* sWige the laign 
*e^M.U to anchor at ths mouth, Whew dwy Buloaj on imall 
lighters* 





ffann of ihf Merseyt LirerfHot 


the left b'aiik of this river *a very lonsf quay ha» been 
built oti the side of’thc city* for the accommodation 
of vesseJs ; the Other bank csontains the suburb^i (jt 


the city, wjth which it commithicates by, means*of a 
bridge with five arches. 

The moat remarkable building m Lanca^sicr is it^ 
castle, whidh now in used as the county gaol Its 
lowers were successively built by the Romans in 
the time of Adrian, by ftte Anglo-Saxons, and by 
the followers of WiM|j^ the Conqueror. 

Lancaster was long.cselebrated for its manufacture 
of saiLdoth; merchant vessels arq^also built here, 
and many other braambes of indo^i^ltivated with 
success., Its trade is |»tncq>aHy 
colonies of America! ' ' ? ^ 


Pre^tojt has 24415 iriiabiWtSii aiid tedtons 43 
vessels, measuring 2507 citjr, situated 

in the ceiitu' of a fertile cKWtiy^ Ujifcki the banks of 


the ri\ or Kibble, and of thd canal, at a very 

short distance from the* sW at the junction of 
six importan^toads, all'Ae dem^ of oom- 
morcial piqs|toity/, It'ds* at same time, a very 

I n/4 it erf'll* Aik A J 1 i£A, . V . • /• 


* Smfee the Act of Pdsons, 

^ai^ca‘t®r Castle fio* alterationi. Its 

jorm IS megulSr; tfcWh pUn nor of ^tyl<« lu it, 

different oi;ilers of nsp^ct is, ncverth.M^ss, 

grand amt imposing. * t 
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of publtr comIv^s, oarn«igo8. anti sta^^e-woggons, arc 
«»een going and coming from Preston e\ex>*hour m 
th(j day. Dcsceudiiaj, tlic' Ribblo, and turning la 
the •south,, we come to. a coast which pre*'ont^. no 
sea poit till we\im\e at JUvcrpool, oii the npht 
bank ol the Mersey. 

Lit opool, trwar(^s tlto commencement of the U-^t 
•ftniury, possessed scarcdy 5000 inhabitants, and 
jtb whole shipping cpuststed of a few ilshing boats. 
At piosent it reckons 11^,072 sduls ; it has *l 113 
\cssels, measuring 173>r83 tons, and manned wuth 
11).3 IB sailors! Those numorons vessels rival those 
of the metiOjjpTi«,*and, like thra, trade to all parts 
of fhsi *wft)fEir Sotpe idea may be formed of die pro¬ 
gress of its commerce by tlfi3*fgilofwing ttWe, com- 
preheriding tiho nmnbeV of vessels which artiVfsd from 
Ireland and forelf^iLpdtts m the gort of Xaverpoot. 


t 

n»f% im y vf^ ipOi i«io 

miiM ^ ^ • 

SbiXNtttubilr)* i^f3 nfXf 4$^ 6?20 

Customs (Doty) JkiSQ UMJ ^*7^2 

" , ^ ' 4*' 

. # V.'t , J 

This p: 



- . JK# Hbp ftuit of ■ihunce i 

neither "jJie nathre; for 

Liverpool is htoKs of a dangerous 

bay, and at tlfeere nature could 

A«»l> mvjt\^ 


only be subdued ^ of mt. And yet, 
Liverpool, plaoedl ill <he of the western coast 
of Etigland* oftpofijte* and ibe fsic of Man, 

was, nevertheless, the point at which the mam 



2(»S Basin of ihe jlMvv* Ltutpo/ft. 

cormnunication of this island and tlic west of lrolai»d, 
with the east and tht centre of England, to b< 
established. Fn ftie, Liverpool necessarily became 
the mart of the western coast of Scotlanij. 

The more laborious of the IiishJ flying from their 
native land* which was torn by factions, and sacri¬ 
ficed to the jealousy of ^e mpthcr country, brought 
to Liverpool then energy and their*habits of 
economy. It was then that^ a contention in in¬ 
dustry took olaoe betvtreen this town and the other 
maritime tovvns of the western coast of England. 
Chester and Lancaster, as being rnchie in its vicinity, 
were the first to yield. At the period of their de¬ 
cline*, many of the opulent hou^s^ansjpdS^^^ 
commercial activiiy Into this focus of newly-risen 
prosperity# The competition mjthls coast was soon 
confbed to liVeipool and .alone. 

Every gi eat meicaiAUo is^pqinf from whence 

the produce, jdf which 4 b tho clepdt, is sent in 
every direction; and in order tp keep up a 

constant supply of its exports, dra%s togetfer the 
produce of ^4hb tpwnfij an4 ct^fiy by whuk it is 
surrounded. When ppjrts^jw-e established in 
the same county, th^y ihe sphere of their 

commercial relations to aU intermefmry line, more or 
less distant from either "theta, afccording to the 
nature of the pounj^S sepftrate them—to die 

state of the roads and lb® internal navigation—the 
wants and taste of the ebuntrias, ^c. Thus, by the 
establishment of Liverpool, Bristol, winch with 
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Jjo'idon dnidoii tlj*' (‘omnH^rco oi’ Kiij^fand. and 
\Vhicli pns'»ossed a!ri»'wi the vv1io!e of tlial'of he- 
^{jivv h{'r niorcaiitilo territory circmnseribed and 
reclifc^ed to. one-liaJf, itidbe three kingdoms! 
h<)Wcv<*r, rctaiits this half still. 

The foreign trade could not easily admit oi .-uch 
a share The distance botWeeu two ports of the 
* atno island disappear when corfipared with the vasi 
distances from Eutopc to Southern Africa and Ame¬ 
rica. Thi*a triHing diflbreuce between them is not pei 
.‘eptible to the eye of the seaman. The saperiority 
tk mams then wijh^thc mercantile genius, which eon- 
<‘enesgreat^^'^elat{ons, with the daring spirit that 
execu‘&?«^'them, and, finally^ ^witlt that epirit of 
economy which prodiiees great proiits, increases 
them by a proper u^, md even finds tliem in itself, 
and multiplies the nuuil»er of purchasers, by holding 
out to them the ,advttn;^|igQd of r^eratc prices. 

Such ar^ tbe^lfhleirtii distinguish, in a par¬ 
ticular and sRp-Awners of 

Liverpck)iy their fair 

propordon nf th^ ^ Britain, 

than they tot^sircb i^nrica. 

Instead of of the 

Europeaii way into 

their ports, Uifcsumers Of the 

new world, fiiid upon thO tery 

soil of their owh eolTOfj? equal, if not pre¬ 
ferable, in quality*/* fhtAisIfed t^jem with 

various stufKs, and Mland^^fith IklOh, for the Arne- 
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rican planters, \ 7 h 0 m Bristol had iornierly supplied 
with the manufacturcb of (lerni^y immediately 
Manchester, then‘rising in the vicinity of Liverpool, 
made this latter tpwn the depot of its cottons ami 
stuffs, the beauty, abundance, and modcrat*' prices 
of which soon set all competition at defiance 
This first victory Kaving been obtaincHi in th(' 
English possession!, Liverpool basteiud to extend 


her commercial conquests over the Spajaish posses- 
sioM. A owwpaay^d JiStst oUtainecl the privilege 
of impordng good^'mto f&e exacted a 

duty upon dse" commodities which was 

four times the of what C>:;<g|^ers liad 

been aceustomedto^pay. 

pool vessels, a smugging sy|{jM soon 

established KngUlb die Spanish 

Main $ and this c^tTried on with 

as much boldness as wi^ puAfi^oranee and 
success; We MS rej^ treating 

or the E^emii ^' 

By momm like 

mense cs{|tlds. conAnt, she 

opened new from sources 

not less frai3l)I, andf^l^ls t»^, 


Bnst<d liad (or a {^t been In posses¬ 
sion of the ^t|d?Jjto|^!3r of the Enaiish 

glomes; thi4^i^|$ bo mjj[mted with that 

city; Liverporiij^jt in order to mono¬ 
polize it«jafieiw«^ , 

In southern undf^r M imbmie govern’ 




niont ot tlip Spanigli cabinet, a monopolv wa-* e^ta- 
Bhshod <or the suppiv of slavoa, a- m every nth* i 
importatiDD This Wtt« u new Iwie of contraband 


tiarfle tint •presented itself—Liverpool at once •a'^- 
«dhiod the character of the legitimate manager ofthi*- 
com'crn, and the traffic in tlio hmmn species was 
I a^TH'd on with no less success than that of otbt r 
"branches of merdtanci^ae^. 

The war of independence carried on by. the 
Anglo-Americans was, doubtless, iryuriotis to ttie 
‘ommerce ot Liverpool; but, peace once established, 
ihc United Stajas^ which assumed a great and rapid 
uilw a»e, riches ai|d popidation, made this 

[»ort principal Bkiropeau padtet. Every year 
they pouTixi in imiaepse sums for the purchase of 
coal, mauufhctnroji cottons, pottery, iron, both 
wrought and unwTKsught, ^c, Jt will sufilce to 


hay, in fine, that a.cataiwa^ treaty with Portugal 
having given. of the Bra* 

zils, Liverpo<^^tfo^^^|fip princil^ sjbfare of the 

buds are tuaiy, «}>ieh' not 
more apeo^plMa^ j)|^ncie0 W 
forlkth part now 
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embraces*the v th ot it; it }ia^ therefore enjoyed a 
proripertty ^cven times greater ih^ the whole mass 
of a nation, wtio astomsii us by the rapidity and ex¬ 
tent of their general prqgre««>! 

f could not, I own, resist the wfsh of showing, m 
this hasty sketch, the‘muitifenous efforts of one 
single town, as weH as die suecesw which has at¬ 
tended U, end whit^ may be said to have even 
ium^ the very reverses of fortune into a source 
of still more pscxjlnclxv^ conquests. 

There is certainl/a wi^e diffor^tee between these 
bold and profoubd views, and the^ogww policy of 
those inactive ports, where people^itaQi^me that’by 
offering to of 

duties of every kind> VckssoIs vTiS MoTt in crowds in 
places where commorcia} indnsth^lins hot previously 
prepet^d outletei ^ommenaurite^v^ iliis eagerness 
and acUvity%htt^ nctuA^theit3G^pol^^ England 
afibrds US in^rtant le^doi^ ertt cmnimerce $ she thus 
speaks to qs by’her wi^ that 

a port sdiouid obUfhUt of prbt^erity ? 

Aggrandissi,TiU!^a& on the 

whbl^ territory {that sutliMlds it? Lht a Handles' 
ter, a She$dd, imm^rless 

factodes,^^thepttndia^ direct^ either 

by art or whidi H is 

your wish to render and splendid. Then, 

new wants, |he soon call for 

importations of your 

nimerous ptodooe.ii4lHitod to^afttastoB, suited to 
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•lU dcgrcos oi Ibrtuue, and brought, wiili hlUe ex- 
ptjri&o, to this? Tnaritiiue mart, wiJi oiler to Hic io 
roigjier objocU of exchange, as varjed a& advanlajf'- 
uu', • He will j^oon learn.tlic road to such a maikei 
he-v\iU himcelf usef all his ingenuity to second \<'in 
eftbris, ID order to multiply his advantagec^ by aug- 
numtiiig your o'trn; for such ‘is always the recipro- 
rity ot the benefits which arise fiom commerce/’ 

What are the works'that have prepared and ren¬ 
dered so fruitflil the germs of the astonishing pros¬ 
perity of Liverpool t We have already explainou 
tint beautiful system of inland navigation, of which 
thi.-. port is the Joliet, on the western side of Eng¬ 
land . fitiw u main*? Ibr us to describe the work'- 
and buildings of the \ 2 pn and 

Early in the reign.of^EliaiabQth. a mole was built 
in front of the town/;in!l on the btmks of the Mer¬ 
sey, under shelter of which vessels might winter in 
security. 

In 1710, the first dock that England ev«r possessed 
for keeping fthipa afioat ^ begufi; hut it was 
indeed at thA©^ iU<sh an eata- 

blishment must toe b^damoal sensibly felt.'i Br^tol 
and London, beifig'buS^tdlihmd, and <M Ihe banks of 
rivers havipg «,inudti9 baM|^ (MWifi fcwp afloat 
their vesB^, dlMl iwqlosed to the ftee 

" %g.. 
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♦ I twice vhited iSle 'dTtiverpoQl j ’ 1816*, ami 

in 18 IT. Mr. Forster, the ehle who directed them, very 

ubligtngty fmnibheU me with every kifeUigence respecting them. 
VoL. II. T 
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cour-.e of the and c\eii allow tiioin lo ho 

aground ut low WAtei, without jny feats lor th<nr 
safety. Bui Liycrpool, situated as it is, ulinqst at 
the very mouth of a iarge.bay, op«n and e\poi ed to 
violent gales,liacf not the same advantages, Jt v;as. 
therefore, iieoessaiy to lui?e ret'ourse to the ubefiil 
invention of docks or basins closed by lock-gates. 

Twenty years nearly elapsed before die com- 
pletiou of the first dock, cail^ the Old Dork ^. 

Ifrom 1730 to 1760 one more dock only wa*- 
added to this first: it rec^ivetl the name of the 

f V 

Salt^houseDockf^ because was eaixAvated near a 
large building, in whidh salt, broug^ftw the county 
of Chester, by the rivers Weaver was 

refined. (See Plat&,y 

Near these two docks/m. which the water 
always kept, a dry dodi has,T>eeif built, communi¬ 
cating with thorn, as well as with the Mersey. It 
serves as a passage from of these docks to the 
other, without being objig^edi to" go ro^ by the 


a pivr«Ud<{gmiMl}iOusk xiot regular, one ot the sules 
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wide tp the nest, and ^ only to the imot; kelenigth is coo yai N 
its sttperfieies h 3|> aoren. The gtyten wlneh are situaud on ii)t 
western skie, ere Sj^ li^ wide^Wid The custom 

house staodft ea^t, and on ihe emaUer «ide df the basin. 

t This dock is of a ^.hidre irisOgnldr Iproi than the pa ceding 
It it a quadfllateral Sgaie, thii ddW of vrbith are not even recti¬ 
lineal. ^ whole rait|e ^ ita quay b yards; its supefficit ^ > 
41 aenw. Laitly, its gatibt aj:e Sl wide, and 2d feet high. 



Bit n (/f nj L inj^oof S* 

liver* il I- <i’vj UsM to receive siuall re i>fiii^ ves- 
sci', whk h, on account of their luav he atTonnd 

at iojkV water, without ilangci. Thy'^e loa^vting 
selh .*rii\(i iroin tiic north coabt, laden with eowi, 
p^oitisioiis ot every* kind, coai, s{one, In lo 
Turn, tliey take back colonial commodities, a? well 
«^ oie piodu<*e of the Baltic, Portugal, and the Me- 
«hf oil.mean. 

George Dock, which* lies to the north of ijicse 
basins, \\ ‘IS construett'd in the reign of George If 
li receives the vessels trading to the West Indies**. 
.'^oL.th of all these estgiblishiuents lies the fouith 
dock ill the orJ^J ofihe time of their building. This 
IS jJoci appropriated to the Greenland 

A ® 


* It co4 21,000/ Stlcdulg. .U IS iaigi‘ 1 , Jt)nl, at llic bame UPi,", 
more icguUr, than the othA two. Its 24-6 yaicis, ami iis 

biv adth 100 yarda; iho whole range of its quAya la 0‘12 yaids and 
its bupeificics five acres. Lastly, kn gattfs are 33 feet wide aad 
J6 fett in height This 4ocfc commuhitates by* ^ lock wnli the 
tliy dock, which leads from tho two fonnei dock& to the 
The ships, therefore, coming from the liver, when once m tins 
basin, may choose tietvveen tte threcjfioaflhg docks, which stand 
in nearly the foltowidg'directions The wqst aiicietot of all oast; 
the second south; and the iM uerth- ♦ B^es this, ft Ifc seerftlmt 
in order to load and \itlioad at the wp^t eonv^tifoht fdaces, tliey 
f an pass from one of theSo dodks,,fo tke olJijpr experk ncing 

the inconvenience pi going reload \hihf^ a pait df the iiver. 
West of George-dock, a Ml ^lohedd iO forming, which piojects 
into the Mersey. A of «W 000 has been lukeu, in ordci 
to enlarge the dock about 6S |a»t. WM tliU woik w completed, 
the total superficies the dock is ill he^ifil acics, 

1 llie length of thb dock is yiirtds, the broadtbuilfi yarjls; 
the whole lauge oi the quays il^SlH yards long; its superficies 

' T2 
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ships; to those which import tobacco* from Vir- 
ginia'and other cdimtries> tyc 

Qieeen\s Doc&^ istlie lifth intiie order of time, and 
communicates with the Mersey with tlip sama basin 
as King’s Dock. It is principally reserved lor Aiiic- 
ncan vessels, and for ships coming fr<;m the Baltic. 

Between the two latter docks and the three 
former, stands the Duki of Bridgwater's Basin, set 
apart for the boats which nayigatt' the canal con¬ 
structed by the Duke. The spacious and beautiful 
warehouse in whidBl tl^e,cargoes of these boats are 
deposited, is betwemi ftiis Jjasin ^d King's Dock. 
Tlie basin and‘the docJt comimijjicate witli each 
other by a canal which passes under'a vault in the 
centre of the waroihduses, ui^r this vault are lock- 
gates, to intereopt, ai pie^suie, these commu¬ 
nications. 


^ ^A- • ^» 

7 ^ acics. Ihlbitni i» iTiat y^jgillar rfectat%k*: Jis ar#* 42 
l.*et Wide and 35ft feet high.. A «whig bridge, of (Jast iron, -amdai 
to those in LondooH^Ocils^ sfirv^i^r n passage ovei the canal, 
or entrance tncki this coti!imonl 9 an?s with rtu* Mersey b) i 
bash. * ^ ft'' " 

* On the bank of It# ttVe|/«eat King^a I>ock, spaucus \\ ale¬ 
houses, of ireat beauty, have Wn lately bnilt, to i< icive th< un- 
jiorted tobavcos; they arc ca)»^ Of cdtitaitung 12,000 ca,k. m 
tobacco ; in then enclo&ttra^arc all the in uhic h the busitu -s 
of the eataWisliment ia caWea oi ac «var«.hoiis( s, v hicli . i < 
the property of the town, are let ^r a y^aily lent of 5000/. < )ii 
the noithenl quay of l^k aft also tobacco waiehousts 
t The^qpTc-gates Qf,tivej:;^l are each worked by four men, 
who, as a distinctive mark, weir an oil-skin hat, on whtili js 
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Tho fiw larjce old dockiS, without tnrluding iht* 
Bi\df;ov\a(ei basin, and the two infennediar> 
ha\e»an extent of qua^b equal to 8UtH) yards; thtii 
superficies I»tw'enty-cightf neros. Howetor, siui*e 
thr^ea^ u, »t has been found that thn vast extent v <<s 
not t (unl to th<‘ increase of maritime coiumer(*e. 
IVIi .h'>]in Rennie, having boefi consuHed aw to the 
he^t means of remedying this insulticieiicy, oaleu- 

I Itod first, that, from tlie summer of IbOO to the 

• 

siuTinfUr of 1 HUH, there had always been, upon an 
nei'cige, 400 vessels afkiat in the docks, and 800 
sloops or fiat b^iats in the dry basins, or on the 
iMsms of the He proved, that in order to 

keep afloat/without incumbcTing each other* an 

* § • 

equal number of vc&^ls, the ’superficies of thebC 
basins ought to be mere than doubled. 

To attain this greav object, ^nd j^ender the gent - 
Tdl system more legular, it was proposed to till up 
Ihe old dock, and on its site to erect a gtoup of 
commcrcidi buildibg!^ fbf; customsr the excise, 
the police, and the inapectjbn this dpdes. Thus, 
though one dock ha^beefi s5ppi?feSfi&I,the enlarge¬ 
ment of the three oM mes, and the constrMCtion of 
two new ones* the one anrih, and the othef *soutli of 

) *U •* /. « 

--—. .. I , - -— 

luaikcd, in ki^c y«tl0'<V till (lock to whicli they 

belong, and the lldyti,l antiil, ^ ’ 

The locks of tivcrpeot heve no^hins essentially fifrerent from 
those of the Bocks of itfrlstol and Idwelrjpool; only t^e inaniiti m 
which they aio e\ecUtcd ib me® orlei,8perfiect,eccaidiftgafe their 
coiibU action u ranic oi lei>b r<|^U 


'^7'' Hi Hi ri i/i(> 

the old ones, huvo caused in the dof'ks of Liverpool 
an mc*rea«!o of ^ i vty two acro«» ^ 

From one dc^ck to the other, on a level with th('ir 
respective bottoms, there" arc bublcrr «i(‘au danals 
('onstructod for the puipose of cleansing thcin, 
the stagnant water with which they are filh'd, 
necessarily depositing a con^ddcrable quantity ot 
mud. When a dock ia> to be cleanotl, the first 
thing done, is to open the loi'k-gdtcc», in order 
that the water may run out at low water f’after- 
wards, the sluices of tiie subterraneous canals 
with which it communicates ai^e p|>ened» and the 
water contained in these, lunnin^^mth great ra¬ 
pidity into the dry-dock, sweeps the mud away. 
At the same time, men provided with rakes, destroy 
the adherence of the niucl, an^ make it follow the 
stream of the vratetjppurbe. ‘•As soon as pne dock 
is cleaiu*d, ii may 4rve to cleanse the others, b 
has been found sufficient to tenew this operation 

* Laclibawh » undy direction of a Dw^^masf^, who 
H<ci\es about tOC^^< |hi atinnttt. lieVcgulati'S the entrance and 
dep«ttlur<3 of abipa; he fijtca ttfCir t^pcctivc places, either when 
tbey®aic simply to ummii Afloat, wb^n they aie to lodil oi i.ii- 
load; he is. as it wcie, the of the doch Vil tin sc 

Dock^^roaltHs, wuK the men wim looks, nno the mglit 

and day p 4 rol, placed nmkr Uijsir recen® a sum of 

4968?. pci annum. ^ 

Numerotts piec autiuns bavc b««t taken signinst files. It is ioi 
bidden; to ki ep any gunpowder on these premises} stcondh 
to binokc, or to keep any oombtisliblea, either upon the decks tt 
scbsels, oPesm on the qfiays; thirdly, to have any fsu s on boaid 
I he sliip^ in the docks, o» any light, ei^cept such light be m a Unt< i 
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i 

cvrry yeai. during twelve oi iburleen ^iiGctNtsive 
d.^ys. This method, which has been long practihod 
at livorpool, is at once simple, ingenious and eco- 
iionin»aL ^ . 

Tlio more recenf Uje constmctibn of the maritime 
works of Ifiverpool is, the less wood is found in 
dicsr composiiion, and consequently the more iron. 
Tfius, for instance, the, capstans used in opening 
ajid shutti)ig the gates,* the roiiers that support the 
chains of these capsttaus, the fo»:)t-ways across*tlie 
gales of the l(x;ks, the railing along tho sides cd’ 
lhc!?<' foot-ways, 4*c.; all these thhigs, which were 
forineily of woc5,»aro, in constructions of a more 
morieni date,^ entirely of iron. The same, remark 
holds good with thcj^*bridges*w’hicri serve to Chta- 
blish a common carrijigc-way, over tine canals at the 
entrance of liilferentjLioeks, Tlie^uew bridges arc 
of iron; but about the group of the old docks, bridge.^ 
of wood ar;6 still found: the structure "of the latter 
resembles that of the Dhtch draw-bridges. 

This progressive su1>stitUtion of ifOU for mosf of 
the other materials used fon&erl^ha large buildings, 
is not the effect of particular whim, or of a 
short-lived fashion; if is the n^cemij; result of a 
comparison between tbe lil^cost ot this material 
and the' high pricb of ^ood, in England, in’ 
particular, is excessiv^s. 

What particularly struck wio, in the twoviwts I paid to Liver¬ 
pool, wcic the works that were theh in progress to dhlai^e Queen'!* 
Dot k, <uul to t‘xcavate the n^w basins^ 

\t the b(*Uom of Qu^eti'b Dock, iron rail-vvays weie e&ta|^hshtd 
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loi Ciirrymg, oil the ♦ xCi^xalt t aith. Those 14ll“\Vc‘y^ aie ioinied 
of pieces which aie only ll »‘cc feet in length, weighing about six»y 
pounds. These dimensious render them portHhle. It is theiefore 
easy to lenglhen oi shorten the load, according to the direction im 
whiwh the eryrth to lio rotnotred is to be conveyed • 

riie lower parr of the vyidb of the dpeks is built of a soit of 
•white stone, which is well preserved under witci; the uppi i pau is 
of granite, the grant of which is tough# and of a reddish hue. The- 
granite is used in enormous blocks, not only in public works, bu* 
ilso in the construetiph of warehouios# and e\en private houses, 
till front of whioh» up to the ijlrst ftoot# is composed of stoucs ot 
ronsjdcrable siae^, dri^d^fpoghly (tt hoSfiCpc,) ^’ho effect produced 
by this style ot building h|ks s-unetliiugsesere. It ^ves to udihces 
an appearance the more imposing, a.s the eyo is, in some measure, 
narrowed and fatigued with the monotontsui^nd gloomy look of 
the smoky buck-work which is^ to be met every part of 

England ^mne considers^ U$ gigantic, t^structions, the <natenals 
of which exceed the common sise, V, 

The walls of the docks arc not cons^ucfed in a sloping direc¬ 
tion; their form is concave, imd^su^n as •wo have described in 
speaking of the Londi^ pocks. A little below the level of the 
lowest watci•mark, the walls of ihc quays of the floating-ducks, 
bieakiiig in at right ahgle, iojim sort of •step, eight inches w ide 
Against the uppqr part of the wall,^ apd above thU break, wooden 
feneds have been vertidally } they are from twelve to fifteen 
inches square, and BUiit6iently close to one another to hinder the 
i^csseh from rubbing against' ^he wall, and. consequimtly fiom 
injuiing It. * ^ ‘ 

In igl7 the masonry of ihn'iimw md;f<nce of Queci/s Dock, on 
the south Mdc, was idready compliemd.,.,.Xt baa the form of au 
(Iliptical vault inv^rMt by ^is it m better adapted to sustain 
the piessure of the more efi^uolly resists filtration, and, 

finally, as it bears aggStUdi the iowev ^rtof the lock-gates, it oi 
mmisbes the pressure of the wafer, which these gates would other¬ 
wise hayeko lesist entirely. 

Neai the new dock, on the northern side, I particularly w need 



of the^it'isrn^ Jjivefjjoof. iS! 

d cnme, put ir motion by the a( lion ot the same steam-dhfiinp used 

tOyissist wagons, loaded with coals, iu aiicending a slope, heat the 

water^R edge. I will describe this crane with every possible raie, 

(See plate.) * 

'I’ht piojerting part of tlie crahe is conim}Sbd of two Hat pieces, 

^ # * 
lias’ng each the form of a triangle, in pa''t rectilinear, in part rur- 

siliiiear. To make these pieces very light, they were cast with four 
op# n spaces, as laige as pos-s/ble; they are united at tj>e top by an 
.fc\le-tree. which bears a large metal wheel. The drag-chain passes 
'»va this whe<l, and then dexends along the back of the crane, 
uliere, at intervals, it is supported by rollers placed horizmiatly. 
‘Ihe chain afterwards is rolled round a horizontal barrel, bearing a 
large cogged wheel, put m motion by a set of wheels, having some* ' 
fjmos a single, and at others a double power or purchase, according 
the weight to be ^lle|j!*y‘quires more or less strength. The action 
oi the stci'mji? transmitted to the chain by which the weight is 
1 aived, in the following manner, lus cpnunuidcated by *a huiizon- 
tal axis, concealed m a smllli passage, made iu the masonry under 
ground, and advdnciugjustl below the idock of the crane; there, this 
axis bears an angular wheel«Itie part of the a^is which traverses the 
wheel, being round, and not joined wiUi jt by any shrew or pin, 
it may turn without imparting to it any'movement. To commu¬ 
nicate it, the following kietbod has beeu adopted.^ A soit of iron 
mufft provided with Itwo latige prongs placed dh^etrihally, pre¬ 
sents at its centre d'squafo eye, whkh e^etly'fits the square part 
of the axis, on wbidb itmay slide, tin i^e two prongs engage with 
the spokes or radii of the wheel just n^entiohed—then^diey ttgpait 
to the wheel the rotatory ipiattpn of the axis; this modon is commu¬ 
nicated to a horlaontal angular wheel, on wbii^ k a wheel also 
horizontal, but with parallel and.whtcit thms a «scond wheel • 
of similar form. All this dpparaltk is iidtiiediately below the 

i * 

moveable platform upOn whktt foot of the crane rests. 

The last-mentioned hodsofital witoel'has a vertical axis, which 

A 

traverses the platform; and by means of anothet'system 6f angular 

wheels it turns the horizontal axis, which would otiicrwisp bd 

i 
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moved byi M'lncli, if tbe craiio wore workefl oj liai d. Two men 
areemp^oyed to mal-e tl^e rr«ne and itsi platiorm lum round wivti 
it is necessary. Towoi*k ibo crane, when taising blocks ot two 
ton** weight, the following number of hands are ueces-saiy. 
one man to check or s|op the movement of the ch«fln. Secondly, 
two men to turn the crane whilst the block is rising. Thirdly, tv o 
men, engaged on board the ship unloading, in fastening the chains 
round the blpck. Fourthly,two masons stationed near the wagons 
to undo the chains. 

It takes somewhat Wss than six niimites to raise a block, weighing 
fronvtwo tons to (wo tons and a half, to a height of sixteen feet, to 
hx the chain, to piaoo the block on a wagon, to unfa^en the chain, 
to restore the crane to fotui^’ position, to aNStum the drag- 
chain, and put every thing in order lo re-compience a new opera- 

.• V 

Don. 

This handsome crantt was cast m 1814, in the foundry ot 
Messrs. Aydon and* Eiwell,, at Shelf, n^ Bradford, in the county 
of York. X observed a machine ofihia same ktnd, worked by 
band, suppoiled by four iron rollers, eliicK may\>e conveyed, by 


* 

means of the rail^ways, tp any part of this vast establishment, m 
which the blocks of stone necessary for tlic structure of the new 
dock aro hewn. It Is from the same fbundery of Aydon and 
Uwell, anti is usntrked 1817'*', ^ 

When this crane, which can easily be drawn by two horses, 
is brought to the place vyhem^it is' to be uscd,1the first thing done 
is to adjust ei^tiron dice tinder eight v<ideal screws, lugularly 
tlisppsed round tho platfot^pi pn which the crane stands—then 
these semws are turned till they press a^ninst the dice and suppoit 
the whol«marhine,instettdof the wheels, which are then oft du 
ground; the*tranc is then sulKciently stable to be woiktd. 

Liverpool has also MdiOg^docks, which.are called prnvtntf 


____ 

t . • < ’ 

* This crane weighs nine tons, and cost at the rale of twenty 
pounds sterling the ton. 


Baifin of thi*M(*Tsej Lw^rpoof. > 

• 

Mu) i\c bituaUd by the'‘ide ol the dry-dcuk-t-ilKre art* 
tlaiK of them on the ucbtern wde of (Jte btuin, which fcerv<« as 
d f ommunicHlioA between ihc old docks and the Merwy Two 
oihcfjihc moht recently coiwtrucicd, and tlic banrUomts’i ot aii 
iresjtUdlcJ on'fho RoMth’oflhe feBSin 'Vhic^ seisci as a connnwin- 
eatioii h« twten King’s Dock and Qticen’-> dock*. 

the (jiiays both of the clocks anti ba&ias ate sunuundeJ hv 
u .irt luAist s: most ot them arc prodigiously hij»h ; some ha\< 
•nilve 01 tluiteen siurie?. In ueiiCTai, lu thecentio of tin* front of 
I In tvarehouses, a vertical range of door-ways is seen, which open 
upnieach dooi. Above the. upper door-way is a small pc«.lti.i< lu 
whith nosers very strong pulley>, by moans of tvhtcfa weighb cut 
•'< 1(1) fd, 

'I'lKie arc sumt warehouses^ whitli have alternatcfy one raujte 
M (I f(» ways, and ^woi^wimlows * such aie those ol the Duke ol 
Hi idgev atei. Othe\s have altei nately one lange of door^wnys and 
one ’ ange of window s, I will now spt. ^ka)f thd ditfeicnt mat hmes, 
whith appeared to me to idhrit the aiteptioh of the obsciter. 

Ncai tin cttstom and Sxcwe otiScts arc seen small caiiuat-. 


* The buildiug*'dock9 of laverpool are* of a very simple iigure; 
tin II sides are parallel, and terminate hi a semi-^irclo at the e\- 
tieuHty opposite the entrance* I'hey are 16*4 yai'ds in length, and 
liom seventy-tWQ to scveofy-cight Icet wide;, they are built *>t 
stone; the' steps are about three fe^ hi Jb, the piano passing by 
their salient angles has an it|cIina!don of about sixty degrees. 

In one of the doeks dowtl wlrich ? descended, thni'e werfifout 
\esscls successively one kfNrUie other. Thife mw constructions, 
and vessels undergoing groat lOl^ni, are pllb«d|t Ihc bottom of the 
doc k, whilst sfnaU repairs arecx^ciite4'ilii|itlhogiite^^ is the* 
activity with which ivoijka Of ate earned on iu Liver* 

priol, that a few days are suflcHn^ for completing the ihorough 
icpaiis of a ship, ^ 

Hound these docks am the yards of the owneiS-Hthose of the latest 
construction are enclosed with walls and palings, which leuch to 
the edge of the entrance-quay^ 
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inoiitttc<l ujVon lour non whfcls; the tody, resembling that of an 
aitdleiy wagon m shapef c onlains a set of weights. Whe ii tli<i.y 
have to sveigh good , one of these carnages is tunvejid < itlict by 
hand, 01 drawn by oii^ horse, to tUv part ot the ciuays close to the 
vessel. A weigbing-marhinOis IfkeviibC brought. •Thus,cargoes, 
in the coutse of shipping hr landing, aie not moved one jaid 
uselessly. 

In the boilding«docks 0f«l,»iveipool, I observed h sjiccies ot 
t)mbi.r<canmge of a very advantageous constraction. It has ono 
a\le,two wheels, and two shaft*. Above the a'cle is fixed, upon 
ti\o vertical pieces of wood I a honapntal barred. lound which coils 
a chain, the loose eml of>rhk'< has two hooks, lesemhling those 
of a pair df ptnasta.* wSlbn this c^magt^ Is 16 he used for con- 
\ eying away a piece of tlipafaer ftoin a pile, Qte driver forces these 
hooks into the ci}d of the timber i he thei\{v^i£ hisj^rse forwaid,* 
and disengages the picCO from the pile*'^ wjth alevci, he 

heaves at t\ic barrel whicl\ is held fast ja catch when he has to 
move his Icvef ;'ih this maimer, he riisiAi'^c fore end of the piece * 
the other resting vpon the ground, thh tas^htoism of the tiuck has 
only th*' hnlf of‘d»6^4reh|bc to tniSb. o *I%is being finished, the 
drnei con^y« t;he t^pibtfr to jti^deeti^ial^n. In ^val arsenals# 
an apparatus Ukp thie wduld^^ ^ep^lly useful for tbe convey¬ 
ance of large timbers, eithel^ straight or bent, such as 

kecl-picces, stcm*poets, libs, Wunffi "^choMrtems, 4^, In civil 
architccthre, this iiama|^*might witW no less advantage. 

The English maho use alsoW titiihilr-caitvagct’ similar to ours. 
Ibex employ them US»we nslmveying pieces of timber that 

me strongly nerved. tv ^ 

I have seen tnasts^of very cofond^ra^ and bulk canud 
tby two trucks, the OUe ahead; hainii^ its pole drawn by horses, 
and the other hat^n^iCs^polo horned tundl^rd *, this pole servo> a% 
^ a rudder^and is WOmj ijf tvifo tact, 

The v^ h*rge mbmih; ot Hn^ldh ‘tebcMrarnagcs are strength¬ 
ened by two flat add cobeenttic idldeb, Jl^ed upon the spokes, 
between tbe felloes and the centfo.' The planes of these wfiech. 
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ti Hlead of hciUj; il« I to each otlui. ait* mcliiiod; ihf} ip^noaca 
t(^uaidi> the bast* auoidin^ lo the genri^l kVbtem o*" iti? 1 ngli'-l 
vehicltb, 

» • 

Monununhf EdiftceSt ap,d Public Estallukrujents^ 

contemplating *the maritime works executed at 
LiM‘rpo(>I, iivitli a magnificence aiming only at Ifu* 
U'^efuK and for the attainmteht of which no sacrifice 
•has b€‘en spared, it will nhturaliy be supposed, that 
this town has carried the same spirit into the^con- 
coption and execution of its other public works and 
establishments,- devoted xo the conunon prosperity 
111 efibet, the works and establishments we are 
about to place Liverpool among the most 

important towns pf Great Britain. , 

To the north of tli^* Old Do^ks, Wc find a straight 
street, called PooUl4Cfm Farther on, the public 
way enlarges; and xvS find, on tjie right, a large 
irregular square, in tb^ centre of wluch is the churcJi 
of St. George, fediatl^l^l^&t^ts architecture. But 
our whole attentkm-is ^hpqrb^ by thb picture dis¬ 
played before ^tre^, widening 

as we advanoet%,the %ade of the 
TowU’^HaU, lltie hfs first a ^It^hasesnent 

in freestone. With wmge of ajraades In a grave 
style, and Whhoqt ortiojitotU.’ pait've this is 

in the pai^rs* 

' ' ..I, . . Ill,, 

* In effect, tburv lilifcse now occ^p^ kf thi* Old 

Docks. The Qitm0 Llvei|i^L is derived ^fiom hvet pool 

The liver is a .Wfttar*foWI, afcrongly T^sembling the Cormorant, 
which was foi^meTly found i*i» great abundance on the pool, on th* 
bite of vs hich the dock^was dug. 
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at the two wmgss, an(^ of column^» equally in paiis, 
on the.piojecting pmrt m the centre High windows, 
rounded at the top, occupy the spaces between the 
co{i«nns. A psdiiqent in the centre, and ar attic 
with balustrades "aloftg the wings, crown the pro¬ 
jecting part of this noble fai^ade. The rest of the 
building is terminated by an attic, ivhich is mort 
simple, entirely massive, and decorated with hasi>i 
rc/«ew, which represent coin&crcial allegories; these 
basso reitevos are jdaced on the same vertical line 
with the aicados oftho sub-basement, and the win¬ 
dows of the first floor. In the centre of the build¬ 
ing, rises a dome, lighted by windows, 

surrounded by a obbnnade of thse Corinthian order, 
like the Pantheon 4t<»Parib; itjptead of a spire, this 
dome termimites in a statue, presenting a fefnale 
seated, and holding in her han^ %laijce surmounted 
by the embWn of hberty* This flree and warlike 
female represents Great 

The Town-Hall is entirely isolated. Its second 
front, which staucte hi’‘the back df the fapade 
just described, forms tjie soittkern side of a square, 
the other three sides of whkh are fojfmed by the 
buildings of the !S«S|^gOr same order of 
anhitpeture mghfl all Srmmd this l^uare A large 
’portico serves ti^ mernimbts as a place of mooting 
^ and shelter duiillg &e htlmrs devoted to busini's^ 
This portmo is supported by a range of Corintlwaii 
coluidhs and pilasters; the' intervals are filled by 
windows, and the whole terminated by an attic 
wdth balustrades. 



Tile l\Io7iwneni of N^lton i-? erected in ditj centre 
c»f. the Iiandsioinc square of thei Exdiange* • This 
jiionument is of marble and bronzq, and cost abc^e 
90(J0/. On a circular pedestal of native marble, tjie 
English hero is seen trampling on *a*vanquished foe, 
who is. expiring; an idea that, seems to belong only 
to the most barbarous ages. • Nelson holds out his 
fword to receive a last crown fircan the hands of Vic¬ 
tory ; at the same inslant the i^gure of death is 
placing his withered hand on the heart of the Ad¬ 
miral* to indicate the fatal blow which this warrioi 
received in his last combat. The figure of Nelson 
IS naked, and means shown under the most 
dignified aspect. I cannot but acljnowlcdgc that 
these conceptions appear U> m5 *as strange, and in 
bad taste *; but they lure* |)erfectly worthy of the four 


naked figures of slaves? whom the ^artist has repre¬ 
sented in chains, at the feet ot' the barbarian who 
caused the disarmed Admital ci a foreign nation to 
be hanged at Ae yerd-atm of his ship! Is it by 
such embtos as thfifle that England would wish to 
make posterity thsl tSs only thing she 

taught the vanquished was spoliation jnd 

slavery? Sttangeeidogjuin'fi^ When 

Louis XIV., inebriated ^llns 
his statue, in Ae aot of tf^pJiag^ttoder feet the van- 

‘ J *' u v’ 




» The justics of the» wproSches kobvious; bttt.it i$ a consola¬ 
tion that Iiondon hti twst been sttSbUM to be 4eform«l by alle- 
gorieit from the salne tth<tol.^7VttS«IStof. 
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quished^nations iu chains, to be erected by a cour¬ 
tier, on the riQce\>(kH VicUir^, he may, doubtlesb, 
have applauded^ tliis conception of the Great Age, 
but he did not foresee the tardy vengeance <'f out¬ 
raged nations! • ' 

But let ns turn our eyes to those monument^ 
which do hpnour to map. The inhabitants of Liver¬ 
pool have prepw^ for the poor, the orphans, the 
blind, and the sick* buildings, at once spacious and 
commodious, and Ippt iif^th that neatness and clean¬ 
liness so well caiouk^cd to soothe the mind of suf¬ 
fering man, in ofikring him the prospect of those 
cares and succour^ which tend l4^^^re health, and 
of that eomfort^which makes him bw more patiently 
those infirmities Which it is.b^ymid^the reach of art 
to remedy. - , 

The public Infirmary is* situated on an elevated 
and healthy spot. £jd»nsive. court-yards and fine 
porticoes ai^rd the oonvalespentB a firee space* to 
recover their streng^t in the air or under 
shelter, according as the wj^ier is favourable or 
otherwisef. Tim Wrfis obtain about twq hundred 

— - -r-^— .y.—-w 

♦ Thi« Its fa^-adois 120 yw^s 

in hingth; the iquA ^quaio 

yardi. Veftl-lioW in tW «)ttenof Itfilhi;, Ifcvid of the gi ound 

of the corndoiii, 40114 neat the fiooi, 

admit currentsA t it }» 'jjhuugbl proper. Uo4)d<»n 

stoppers scr\ o to the mght, ami even 

in ihv 4ay, when h wu^i^preht, or the wind tgo suoug. 

t I oitserved a pump, wtfii •» epplurams of such a kind ds to 
allow a great mmiy men to move without obl%iog any one m- 


fthr^fU’ i' *> 

bedr, a!id receive every year tiuiu twohr^o fifteeji ^ 
Iwinclrcd si(’k. The funds nt'ces^ary iur the support 
of tjiis establishment are formed Jby the voluntary 
subs«riptiovs of the tjenerous and the humane • A 
stRjscribejr paying two guineas ha*s a right to recoin 
mend one poor sufferer. The sick of all the pu' 
rishes of tlie town are admittM^ without any restric 
tion, and, what is rare in England, where, enery town 
has its omi poor, and none but them, the sick, though 
not belonging to any of theso* parishes, are equediy 
admitted. 

Tlie Hospital for Seamen, situated in the same 
grou}> of buildfi)g»*with the Public fiifirmary, is set 
apf<»’t lor disabled soairion belonging to Liverpool, 
as well as for their widows and* orphans. A bc»ta* 
nical garden, contiguous to the two establishments, 
serves for the iiistrucjidh of young jnodical student?, 
and provides the public Infirmary with simples. 

The Lunatic Asylum, and the two last-montioned 
establishments; which stand hear it, under the 
superintendence of th^ same physician, Dr. Barrow, 
who, for a long time had Subdued the fatal effects 
of an intermitting hospital fev^r, which had resisted 
all effi)rts before his time. By his enlig^tetied cares 
and indefotigat(lo‘zegl, ho the cpre of this 

' s ' '■ 

dividual to awy grcat.efpit. The working pf thi» apjMiratus 
ser\cs, at the aanoie lime, tor eatercite and recreation the conva- 
lescents, and supplies nearly the whole of the water nepessary for 
the establishment. 
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('ontagiouft disorder, nevertheless, ho at last ininsell 
fell a Victim to Ihfc typhus fever, which be had «o 
many years combated y, ith success. He was Ir uig 
when 1 visited Livenpool. aivl it was to kindni'ss 
I was indebted for the knowledge of the most im 
portant details of the beneficent institutions ol‘ Ihi- 
town, their actual advantages, and the most remark 
able improvements that had been made by them! 
May these few lines, at least, bo sacred to the 
memory of his many and rare virtues! 

In the lunatic asylum Ihe patients are treated with 
great kindness and gentleness; ^ t^ose whose dis¬ 
positions are found to harmonhEC kept together: 
only tlie violent are kept separate, and every care 
.is taken to sofien the*’p»infill feeling of seclusion. 

The Dhptmany is anothev establishment well 
worthy of admiration—it is’supported by 500 sub¬ 
scribers, who jointly pay* every year, TOO/, sterling; 
and also by donatiens, legacies, i§'c. It affords sue 
oour to more' than ii),t)00 persons annually. Tlie 
physicians and surgeons who attend it give their ser¬ 
vices gratuitously; meAicfness are also made up and 
distributed gratis to the needy and afflict t^l. When a 
poor peiscm has not tie to come himself, one 
of the subscribers to the testablishment gives in Iuk 
name and address* and he is visited at his own hou^e 
and turnished. v^h such succouts as his aituntjon 
requires. 

In 1T75 the Buimm Sockt^ was established, loi' 
the purpose of restoring to life drowned p< rsons. 





tjkvn out ui the water—they give a ri'\<^ard X)i a 
guinea lor every (ior&on drawn Jning. afi * hall 
:i i;’d[mea for those drawn out dead. The society 
eaus^'i long |)oles provided widi hooks to be dis- 
tflouted about the* docks, in oHer that i/ieaiw ma\ 
bt' e\efyv\h(‘re at hand to save those who luay fail 
iiiio the docks. ' 

An association winch appears to me to merit 
pailicukr attention, is the (Strangers* Fnciid—it^ 
foundation is due to tho Methot lists, n new st»c't 
nhosc increase thrfAighout Great Britiun i^' pro 
dia,io(i^, and whi<'h, joined to oilier dkeemers, wiiJ 
sO(in re»luco <^t*€hurch of England, iu itw turn, to 
bi‘ only the ^<001 of the privileged ni^iorityWhat- 
evoi bo the icligion w pountry of the iinlbrtmiate, it 
is sufficient that they are found lo distress; when a 
stranger beg^ fo? assi*stanec, the. society, without 
any other inquiries, than aa to the attestation of bis 
being really an object of distress, comes to ffis aid 
with money, if he wants the means of subsistence; 
with clothes, if he is suflfeting nakedness. It 
would, doubtless, be imagined that an institivtiou 
evet^r way worthy of the disciples of Pettft or a 
• Socrates, Was the work 0 ^ a faith Whq^toleration 
would afford the very madei of .gaitie and amiable 
philosophy. .On the contrary, the Methodists pro¬ 
nounce anathwa and etermi damnation agaii3‘>i 


* Jth, Dupm may be mistaken in this as in othtis clothe specu- 
Uiiens which do not belong his* subject,—7V/?«j/o^or. 
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all thobe \vho do not without lesUicliou, i\w 

sj>ecifi(' minutiap (A* tluur njodii oJ* beliel', whosf^ 
date is but of yeiiterday I But tlie competition ol‘ 
sects is like every other competition; by its means 
egotism is induced to unwrap her'mantle, and malte 
an effort for the general gooti, in owler to obtaui tlie 
ifivour and. preference df the publK*. 

The House o/Hecotiery is devoted for the reception 
of pcjrsons afflicted with fevers, whose disorder, for 
want of noce^sa^y care and attention might become 
fatal to the patients, and contagious to their neigh> 
hours In a town built upon a marshy soil, and 
though paved, still very muddynnits old quarters, 
which present many Very nairow streets, at once ex¬ 
tremely foul and sTTy^tbickly peopled, that must be 
an useful institution which strives to prevent epidemic 
disorders, by taking under Its tcare the individualN 
who might tuiuent the germ of the evil We mu&t 
not forget the ahns-bouscs and the institution of the 
ladies of ohurliU, whose object is to suCcour lying- 
m women. 

WhenOeorge III. attained tho filUeth yvnv of hi> 
reign, he had f(»‘ scmiie time been deprived of his 
reason*, and might be said-to live only in the me¬ 
mory of his subjects by the recollection of his popular 
virtues. Nevertheless, throughout the greater pan 


* Inconcd m date. George 111., was publicly excitising ila 
legal functions at this periixl. His last long illness began a t < 
months mis.—.'jTmws^nfdr. s 
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*>r.lhe principal lo>^ns of the empire tlie p'atefiii' 
Citizens celebrated the jubilee bf this monaftb, and 
celebrated it woithily, by useful and benevolent 
in««tTiutiong, Let us pause for a moment on tho.s< 
of Liverpool—'‘vill point out, in the first place, 
the society formed for ameliorating* the condHion 
and comfort of the poor. It is by incul<*aling lessons 
of prufleuoc, and rewarding industry, that this insti¬ 
tution benefits the indigent classes of society. It 
offers rewards for meritorious csonduct—it mak<^s it 
a principal object to teach the necessitous tho"*' 
ei’oiioinical plans and prfictice^ which supply the 
place of riches | •aud, above all, to make them coii- 
tnit those habits which are the r^sprinj^^of these 
practices, and which inspire that love of order and 
of moderation, whicii also supplies the place o1 
affluence. • * , 

It was also to celebrate the jubilee of Gcorg<‘ ill. 
that the Magdalen Asylum was founded, for tlie 
benefit of those unfortunate women wttt«n weakness 
jind distress have led astray from the virtues of their 
sex. Lastly, the same ep&ch, and the same inten¬ 
tions, gave birth to a society wi^ proposed tlie 
fomiaticm of a fund fopthe deliverance,^er at least for 
alleviating the condition, df persons ic^risoned for 
debt, and whmn xnisfontuMe al<;he have plunged into 
distress, 

The same humanity which preanpts the benevo¬ 
lent to relieve poor debtors, has also m^de them 
seek to render the abode of a prison less painful. I 
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'‘jiiayalso* monliou the House of Cmnclinn, at? n 
model In its kind ; it is not le-ss rcjiiarkaUie for it ^ 
regulations than for its structure and arrangemcats, 
Jtib built in the form Of a*half cjrcle, prplonged hy 
two right lines, after the manrit't of the anciejn 
theatres; the entrance is in the centre of a >nl wall 
rvliich joins the two evtitemities of tbit kind of horse- 
blioe. The portcis and turnkeys an^ lodged under 
the portico right and left of tfto entraiico. 

A buijclii'g which contain^ the chapel of the 
prison and the apartments of the keeper, stands in 
the centre of the semicircle formed by six towers or 
pavilions, placed at equal distance Jtbm each other. 
Each ofthese twers is two stories high, terminated 
by a terrace, on whi^r is a reservoir of water, the 
contents of which could be thrown upon any part 
of the building might hajipffn to take fire. The 
towers aAi perfectly similar; they all front the 
keepers house, and ar0 united by iron rails, both 
within and wHhoui the half cirt^c which they form. 
The court yards formed by these fails are divided 
into two eqi^l parts by^oilier railings directed from 
the centre to the circumference. 

To the height of the first etcay, bridges of 
iron are tjirown from , 000 ' tower to the (‘ther. and 
from the central building to all the towers'. These 
bridges are paved with large intone slab^*, and 
guarded bt’ iron balustrades. By those means ol 
commun^ation, the keep^, and those under Imu, 
may pass, in a moment, from the Central builduig 





to .ill pa«ts V j the ( stablirhiiiont * witliout de»( eQcliug 
tile flairs, or cro'a.smg any cuuU,yard. 

The eirlosuie wall. tands at a httic distance Ir »n) 

• » 

the tpwer.'., y, hicli it surrounds in the (bmi of a halt 

• • • 

Thus the»kc‘ej)ors may rirculate round the 
spate *> nipied b\ the lowers, and die railings 
i'. In* }i connect them, • 

• On I nt(*rliig tlie prxSon, after cro&siri;^ tlio portico 
uhich contains the apartments of the porter and 
turnkey.-, wc see on the riqht and left neat s])o^h if 
Gfardcn cultival'^d by the koeper, Wc find gravelled 
\NaIks, co»irt«yards colored with turf, and regular 
buddings Fiinrtar^4ji htriteture, dl^posod tvith ^ynl’• 
inetr> and joined by airj irchos. Nothing here 
gives the idea of p^nishinen? hnd'suffering ; it is 
the mvoliuitary. bii^, at the same time, the embel¬ 
lished rt'sidence of mm who in an evil hour have 

* 0 

turned from the paths of rectitude. Happy is that 
nation where the liberty of the individual is so 
highly valued, that society should think it necessary 
to offer such to "the ^culprits ,whom it is 

obliged to keep prisoners/, iu* order to ensure the 
peace and happiness of those citizens who remain 
§iithfui to the laws! , 

Establishments of hiteratl^ pf l^vUMo Instruction ., 

We must not, in liverpooU-S^ for those flourish¬ 
ing universities and celebrated acadermes, which 
arc the hope and the glory of the sciences, letters, 
and arts. Liverpool \s yvhat a great commercial town 



,must» necessanlv be; it is a town whose entire 
existence is directed towards one practical end; 
there every thing palls men to riches, to respect by 
the common ways of a life devoted to Jaboun and 
commerce. The tphn bom for the sciences here tun»& 
his genius towards the construction of machines, 
towards the direction of public works, or the erec¬ 
tion of edifices more properly adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of commerce. 

TJie man whom literature would mark for its 
own is also drawn along by the vortex by which he 
is surrounded; if he makes efibrts tb sacrifice to the 
muses, he cifitivates diem by sti^th*, and follows, 
with the jrest, th^ great and seductive career of for¬ 
tune. It is thus that the celebrated Roscoe found 

•a 

his principal occupation in an^^ important banking 
concern, reserving only liis'leisure hours for the 
composition-of the lives of the two Medici and Leo 
the Tenth*. 


■«r 

* It jn|uU be acknowledge!^ to the glory of Roscoe, the 
gucii4 of England^ that his wonisdoaothetniy anytliing likehorry, 
aud have nothing loperBcial. is remarkable that the most dis- 
tingofshed pruductitmsis^it dtehist^of Italian literature are the 
works of an EnglishimM) aihI aFx^cbma&t men not less pre-emf- 
jient in their ^knowledge, than in the integrity of^ their public and 
private character. In ^ich I ,|iai(j j;o Mr. Roscoe at l.i- 

veipool, I could not hytibet a sentiment of interest and respect, in 
beholding an old man ri^ty, whose him was covered with the 
grey hsurs of pge and of misfortune, but yralking uprightly, without 
losing any thing of his imposing stature, with the physiognomy of 
a Grecian isge, simple, noble, and benevolent; yet, in spite of the 
bcanity which seemed painted tipon^il countenance, he was nc>t a 
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A short time since, a number of sabsciaborc^. 

0 

united for the purpose of founding an Academic 
In^itution, in which the professors are to give ‘ 
instfuctioi\ in the most, useful sciences. The. or¬ 
ganization of this* establishmenf resembles that of 
the Royal Institution of London, which itself is 
modelled, both as to its fortns and essence, on the 
* ancient I^cee of Pans. The opening of the course 
of Lectures took place'the 13th of November, 1H17. 
On this occasion tlje views of its founders were 
explained to the public, in an excellent discourse 
pronounced by Mr. Boscoe. 

A b)dy of sjjuJSficribers have also formed a bota¬ 
nical garden, not only to contribute to thp instruc¬ 
tion of medical st»idents, bdt* also to promote the 
knowledge of practical gardening and agriculture. 


happy man. The viciskitades of war and peace heul given a blow to 
his fortune—to honour his engi^isents he had already sold his 
library, and, when I saw hU pictures, the workmen were ticketing 
them according to the catalogue of their approaching sale. The 
books which Eosefoetegretted the mostdbnued a collection of about 
300 Italian wnrks, I'^inatkablefor intdodc value, and the larity 
of the Widens. Mr. William ttathj^e, a merchant of Liverpool, 
bought them all, and, tA a to the atitfidrortha Lives of the 

*^]edici and of Leo X., bistdb^ to their former 

possessor. The latter would not tkitCi but on condition 

that they should imn^e^iately ‘tfe made' over as a legacy to tfie 
library of the AthenmtlmL ililmi'yWtahlishmcht, which Is distin¬ 
guished for tile aditfil^bll'lselecd^'of works which the public 
find there. The fbundatuiik of this institution is, in if great nyeasure, 
due to the seal of Mr, Boscoe. ' , 
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It is to the enlightened zeal oi Mi. Ro^eoo that this 
establishment is also diu‘ 

The simple and rapid mode of education adopted 
in the schools of Bell and Lancaster is perfectly 
suited to the people of great commercial cities. ' 
visited, at Liverpool, a school of this kind, esta¬ 
blished in a building of very oxtensivo dimensions. 
1 saw children, from eight to ton years of age, per- 
fonn, without a fault, very coJuplicated sums in mul¬ 
tiplication and division. Let us hope that schools 
of this kind, where instruction is so rapid, and youth 
so accustomed to order, to obedience, and to the 
liabit of reflection, will bo inor^rt^n^i more propa- 
gat(xl in^ our own beautiful France. On her soil, 
fertile in mind and talent, ao onjthe flruitfhl plains of 
India and Kgypt, let the cartl^ be stirred but ever 
so slightly, and we should sec, those germs bni^t 
forth, that v^ould soon yield abundant and fruitful 
harvests. Alas ’ since die period at which I enter¬ 
tained this hope, so flattering to die heart of a good 
citizen, deplorable prejudices have repulsed with 
outrage and by everj^ means in their power, one of 
the most sure anil cer^n methods of securing to 
Frenchmen'the superiority of light and knowledgf\— 
a Rupoiiority which alone can maintain them in tlv‘ 
first rank among dviliiiod Nations* 

Liverpool has the glory of having been the fir;t 
in England)^ to found a great sdiool fbr the education 
of fhfe bUnd. They are taught to make tissues of 
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pvory kind, works in .straw, &c. The girlh, who , 
are 'fpaMtofl from t}»e boys, ieani those kinds of 
wiuk that are best smtf d to their sex. A part of 
tlu'iij rweu<» lessons in vocal and instruinoptal 
to bolacc tlfoir loss in ni'^ments of relaxation, 
and thus to compensate, as it ware, the deprivation 
Ilf that sense which is the most active, and, in some 
* degree, the most physical of all others, by tlic en- 
j(»yments of that scrijjc whidi speaks the most 
forcibly to the soul. They a chapel, wiili an 
excellent organ. During the religious ceremonies 
file two sexes form separate choirs, and sing alter¬ 
nately or Their voices, accompanied by 

the most majestic of instruments, give to the simple 
and touching miis^of the Ktn'Jlish'clmrch a charm 
still more atfecling.^ The blind are all cheerfulness 
during the hours of work; ui the midst of their ha¬ 
bitual occupatit ns, a lively conversation series to 
make the hdurs glide pleasantly away. Can they 
feel the necessity of any efforts of attention? As 
theirs cannot be taken by the view of any external 
object, they arrive at resuHs* to which those whose 
eyes are open to the ligbti but who are not ^owed 
with a higher degree ,of intellect, woul^, iidoi attain. 

The school of PemaJ^ U admirable in its 

kind. Poor girfs are *10 read, write, knit*, 
sew, spin, i’C. Wh|!lt tiiey excel either in their 
work or good conduct, they are rewarded^by distinc¬ 
tions, and by little functions i^hich keep them some 
years in the establishment, A modest marriage- 
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^ portion is laid by from the fruits of their economy, 
which‘is given them when they marry ; afterwards 
they receive a gijft of two guineas at <*very lying-in. 

A handsome building, fqiix stories hig^, empioyed 
for lodging, instrutJting, and employing the poor,*io 
called The House of Industrie» Two floors are set 
apart for spinning, as well as other manual labours. 
The refectory can receive four hundred persons to' 
take their meal. Behind the principal building, tw o 
great detached win ^j Contam twenty-four suites of 
apartments, having each three rooms, every one of 
which can accommodate eight persons. 

The Blue-copt Hospital takes 4)^' rlame from the 
blue jacket which is the uniform of the children of 
this school. In 17691; the epoc(j of the first increase 
of Liverpool a number of ‘su^ismbers founded an 
establishment for the education,of forty bpys and ten 
girls, pi ovidling them with clothing, but without 
feeding or lodging them. Since 1714,"the children 
were also found the two latter, at the expense of the 
establishment, which has since been enlarged from 
time to time: at preseni^it^eckpns 2B0 boys gnd 50 
girls. Both sexes are to read, write, and cast 
accounts, according to the^ system of Dr. Bell. Na¬ 
vigation is tmight to, those hoyi w^o st an in¬ 
clination that way. ^**1® taught to spin, to 

knit, and also the homefeopmg. Children arc 
admitted ^t the age ^ eight; ‘they go out at four¬ 
teen, to be apprentked ^tP sudi businesses as they 
appear to like. 
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U laN^ ijKH'l. ni> ill all the oilier towns 
mid Scotlarid, thorc^ are Sundaif ^chooh. U)‘called, 
boc'iUbc tlioy aro lieji^l un thorfc dayb only, 
jroun^ appsentice'ji are graiuitously instructed, who 
a^e cmpioj^ed drying the rest of the week in manual 
labours. Cptmot an institittion, so admirable, be 
introJm^tHrito Franco, in country places especially, 
•where rfie village priests would be able to add this 
niorajf service to the many other blessings which 
Iheyjdiffnse around them,*iii nwdest obscurity* Jiid 
ni tKc spirit of pure disinlere«,ttH:iueRg ? According 
tpjlie methods of Bell and Jiaiicabicr, a single pastor 
m<«truo^ alfdiH yomig parishioners, without 
laiigue; and in a bhort of timg, he might even, 
according to the omor the otfwr of thobo niethodb, 
tjach them tlie precepts of the Christian doctrine, at 
Ijnc* period of their ttuking saiTam^nl lor the first 
f time. 

All these details are minute, and will, doubtless, 
raise a smile of pity or disdain, in "many a free¬ 
thinker. But rW persuaded^ after the lessons of 
experience'which EnglaM'^fters'us, that without 
allowing oufselves td be caMed away by ifeligious 
dissensions, instmedoft? ttiorality, atflj die love of the 
Divinity, ought to % u^ldatoA Vitblnclefatigable 
zfeal among aB olas$e$ 6t Ajfciely/lfirdha the highest' 
to the lowest, to rhiaettd&ind to its highest;desti¬ 
nies ; and fo the tnind^th that solidity and 
consisttHc^, Whidi aione ensure the at|il 3 iity,pf politi- 
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*"al itfstitulions, together with the durability of public 
and private happiness. 

At Li\'erpooi, an auxiliary Bible Society scccuds 
the erforts of iho central society in londoft: it distri¬ 
butes Bibles and Testaments, gratis, to sailors and 
workmen. Ihese sacred voluiues arc printerl in all 
languages, for the strangers of all the diiforent ma¬ 
ritime nations who resort to one ofthc greatest ports 
in the universe. ^ 

Literary some years past 

associations have bdfen fotmed in many of the to^ns 
of Great Britain, for founding librarfes, belcaigijng 
exclusively to subscribers, wilh‘ reading-roomfe, 
where the most bitecegitina journals, literary and pef- 
litical, both of England and .qf %ther countries, aije 
to be found. These rooms ar6 generally providcel 
with excellent maps^ vhidi hssist in explaining 
certain passages of the newspapers, or illustrate the 
details of great commerdal transactic«is. 

On entering these news-rooms, I have often seen 
from forty to My .persons sealed round tables, 
covered with newspapers. Ibere must noccsssarily 
be k continual movera^ in a room of resort for 
persons inostlj^ firilen of?,business, who alternately 
c6mc in and out; < yet no noise was heard, sufficient 
to disturb the readers: sombtijnespersons are heard 
whispering in^a lSi#IOne Of toice, but>o as not to 
disturb their nd^^^rs; but in general an absolute 
silence prevails^ ^ Iftis recdlection, which leavc'^ a 



mail liir, thoughts, accustoms him to c6nretttraU; 

attention, and pruflnccs ainRitnrity of judgment, 
wdiyh IS lately found nx those volatile beings who ' 
are alw ayti talking with •others, because they rievci 
‘iviiow how to talk, or ratliei \o commune with 
themselves. 

Li vi rpool has three greatlnstitiitioui' of this kigd. 

* the Athonseuro, the Ijyceura, and the Union rooms. 

The building of the Athenat'um, which was er,ected , 
expressly for this purpose, cost above 40(t0/. If 
lielongs to live bundled pro[irietors. who each pay 
two guineas pei annum. This sum is devoted to 
I coping the (f^titblishment in good order, to the ev- 
[joiiso of tires and lights, the payment of «ervauts, 
<S-c., unci, in fine, toMhe purchase of the most gene¬ 
rally useful works, nlo the course of timrteen years, 
eight tliousand vohwiSs ha^^e bega collected, whicli 
are intrusted to the care‘of a librarian, paid by tiu* 
institution. Tliafe are also private reading-rooms 
attached to the library. The djjBfereilt journals and 
periodical works are scalter^|ilwt the tables, in a 
hall, the superficies d whifii ,is not less than 
yards square. i • 

The l^cewn is ^i^uniofi of two^soei^es, who 
divide the expesises^of the builjding l>etwcen them, 
but are distinct with’ to tjie room for news¬ 
papers, as wdl SjS library, which already 

possesses more, then ten thousand volumes. In, 
1807, the news-room had $00 subscribers^ and the 
library, 893. I request the reader to notice tliis 
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difference? in a countiy, where, it*possible, the rage 
for news is strongeptban even in France’*^. 

The Union has ;ilso a new’s-room and a library, 
as poor as it is neglected It was bu«lt in LSOO. 
an epoch when thd men^rable bill was passed fa 
the union pf Greitt Britain and Irdand, which then 
took die title of die United Kingdom, and were 
subjected to the legislative power of one imperial 
^ parliment . This is an evefit to which Frenchmen 
have paid ^ittle or no attention, but which, however, 
will have the greatest infhienoe upon the power and 
prosperity of the ^British people. * / 

Besides tfie three establishmenls we have just 
describetl, four others arc devoted to the reading of 
the public journals,‘ iknd to the meeting of men of 
business; 1st, the OJiamber "of Qmmerce; 2nd, the 
Eclectic Room; 3|d, the New^ Boom, one of the 
largest and handsomest in^England. If is 100 feet 
long, by fifty broad; it is the ground fioor of the 
Exchange. Immediately above, is, 4thly, the Cham¬ 
ber of Insurance. establishe^J. upon the plan pf the 
» famous instittttion^f kind, belonging to 

Lloyd’s in ^ ,, , ^ 

Chester. On quitting knd re-ascending 


* Aft a of h eompM^ld of ladies, a third ot 

th^ library isjaade out thi* fact 

to the future apologi«t«er the yrendVhidies, u^lhen morose English- 
nwu accusetbem of belt^g more frivolous than their own tountry- 
womeo. 
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ilie Mersey, by tblh^wm^ (he Chc'^lcr Cdfjai vv • any* 
leach tills city; and such is tho load we foliovcd. 
in dopcribini^ tlie canals of tho centre of England f-St. 
Voh f.} Cut we may arrive at the same point b) Tic 
s(*pnding the Mersey, and skirting along and narifAv 
tongue of laud, which separates the mouth oi‘ tills 
river from that of the* Dee; the mouth of the latter 
*is still more difficult to^ clear than theformei. on 
account of the bar which obstructs it. The na'iig i- 
tiou of the Dee presented great natural,obstacles: 
bill its bed has been much improved, by confining 
a between strong embankments of more than ten 
miles in lengffi, • *At present, vessels of 300 tons 
burden may come as high as Ch(istcil’*^, which is the 
limit of the sea and Avej* navigation. 

Chester, the capital of the county of that name, 
reckons 19J949 inhabifauts, and «ixty-two ships, 
measuring'4071 tons. £t was formerly one of 
the richesl merc^itiie pdrts, cm the western siac‘ of 
England. Chester ^had' a very active commerce, 
particulady wid{ Brrianii, the fipen* and other pro¬ 
duce of i^fvedTin ^xfeange for those 

articles of BngUsti produce wkidi were wanting iu 

- I^iiii i[ mil. I I P ii i» pli) i i k i* ni» > n i*i ' I oU i ) — I—" 

* Vessels cannot^ go bridge thrown over fUiv 

uva. This bridge', whM k Mcvent and irregular, is 
obstructed by latlli near right btlik; while a weir, on the 
other ude of the bridfri iCopi^ arches near the leU 

bank. 0 i § 
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*rek‘hd. 'The gieatei paJt of thn iraliu' i-) oow 
transferred to Live^p(x>i 

Chester stands upon an eminence, in Uie centre 
of a country remarkable fer it®* beautyn ToA^ards 
the south, the Dee surrounds its* ancient lampait^ 
On the other side of this nver, is a range of hdls, 
rising in the form of an*amphitheatre, tiU they reach 
the highest among the mountaina of Wales. In this 
immense picture, a veget^imi of the jrwhest and 
most varied kind, adds giice to the iptyesty of the 
scene. * * 

Its very name of Chester (mirm) bespeaks it 
to have been a Roman The two 

principal street, w^iich cross at right angles m the 
summit of the hill on whiqh the eity is built, were 
the principal roads of the anoient naihp^ They were 
cut out of ♦he hilk oompoaetf nf a soit stone, and are 
as if cased in on their wh<^ length.; Dn the 
ground floor is a rangg dT i^mps; aboyO) an open 
portico, itselF 8Uiwi^»tal\by One or tiro stones. 
On the level of thp pCStico* the story which is the 
first in the priiWsipri^ Slieeta fimns the ground- 
floer on the faspll» whoJe of this architecture 
is more the .-bops 

are w^etohed, the lo%,inP^ar. and 

ported by rude ahfl.iheisy One wendd 

think to be a town of ^he twelith contury. 

If the British tpwns^ by the Romans* 

resemUed this, it must he iv^owledged tjiiat they 
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diftered very con^ide^ably ftom ihe eleji^aut ciiiaA 
df Herculaneum and Pompeii, which are inodcl& ot , 
gocd taste and magnificence. • 

The suburhb of Chesfi&r are larger than the town 

► * 

itseir, and, above all, afe mack better built. In 
one of the§e aubnrbs, on the banks of the canal 
which runs to Nantwiqh, is a rich manufacture of 
’ whitedead, lead, shot, There is, in this manu¬ 
factory, a tower above 100 feet in height; from the 
summit of this tower, the melted lead which is to be 
converted into shot is made to drop into a receive** 
filled with watOr. Tile prinHpal branch of industry 
111 Chester is tho hfetiufiicture of gloves. 

The castle of this town, ^hicht comm&nds the 
Dec, was formerly Very strong; its building dates 
from William the Cbnqueror. Ibis castle, and the 
walls flanked with towers, widi which Chester is 
surround^ arc, ,Uke the ibriiheations of Carlisle, 
very perfect monm^ts of fh^ military architecture 
of the middle age<^; biift that the fertifica* 

tiops of Avii^kOh qlrilod tm being touch hand- 
somer than these. 

The most^ budding in Clieater is*the 

Sessions-Houae tht» nnited into 

one group of the, 

castle, is a ttHf Ad one side of 

which is B long |^artiad’'<tf djabanns of tho Dcnir 
Older. ^It is open in fhs'ini^, and bids into a 
large rStangular oourl: in tldk'part of die •portico, 

it breaks in, and preseht feur rows of columns of 

• XV* 
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'four ea^h. To the ri^ht and left of the court aie 
two isolated wings of equal dimension*^, and bunt 
upon the same plan, having a ground floor and: one 
story; the windows are ^eparat^xl by pilasters of 
the Ionic order, of the same height as the building 
In one of th^ wjuigs 4|re the barracks, and m the 
other IS a dep6t of arms. At the bottom of the gieat 
court, opposite to the entry, is the principal build¬ 
ing. • In the centrq of the |at^ade is a portico of six 
columns, in front TustSce'-hall This hall is of 
a serai-circuiar forJUi an^ providj^ with rows of 
seats, rising in the form of anfpiutheatre; it is 

surmounted by a dome • 

On, the right.?and?J^j^ Of the two wings of 

similar form, built of freet.^^^*hH;||^ly cut [m 
dossagp,) show* by ^tho sev^ntyW tj^r awfiitecture, 
tliat the b»nlding®i^ for judicial 

holemnities; but also m Ite oorroemient of the 
prisoners. The Interior ik still more worthy of ob¬ 
servation. In its arran^l^fn;^ the philanthropic- 
ideas oftheOelebratjBjd Bonthiaa&have been followed, 
by constmoting the ^SOW^jih the p^noptic form, 
because by this ineiAuto k^ieper^ ftrom the windows 
of his apartm^, cair^O# look over the 

whole of«&e efe^blislslie)^t' The‘building which 
contains the plfeoim’ c^ls/is^in the form of a 
semi-circle; it is six equal paits, 

between Hvhidh* sre galdi^. ^These divisions cn 
aMe the governors to Separate the prisoners, accord¬ 
ing to the nature rf theif* oflfenoes. A list, con- 
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taining the names! of the prisoneVs, and the ofiliiice^ 
fgr which they were committed/ is suspended from^ 
the ^balcony of the keeper’s apartment. VVh«‘n 
pris(.¥icrs are to be put .upon their trial, tlioy are 
•brought to the bar of the hall by. a subterraneous 
passage. 

The prison of Chester a^tds the best'possible 
•firoof, that the English are not, as has been asserted, 
inrapable of forming die noblest conceptions of 
architecture. Mr. Harrison, 6f Chester, fumi!^hofl 
the plans of this splendid building, which, by its 
adiiiirable arrangement and noble simplicity, does 
hoiKiur to thi) g^9**i*^ of tlte arts. Lastly, this 
building cost nothing, either to die revenue, or to 
inuividuals; it was ^luilt frorrJt the bxtra returns cf 
the Chester and Naijtwich canal. Thus, the same 
means which tended to*the increase of industry and 
of opulence, has also serv^ the ends of justice and 
consoled humanity. . 
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CHAPTER CIL 

A 

Voa^i of 

In comj^aripg WsJes*^twth England, we discover 
physical differences, no less striking, than those 
existing between its resources of industry, and its 
social state. The mantMcs preserved by the inha* 
biiants of the mouhtaiiiou# distnicl«f, liaye a distinct 
and very reiqarkable character. Tl^y still speak 
the Gaelic Miom; t{iey still national 

music. .Ihe harp> which gave renown to their bards, 
and animated \he °dburage their wafariors, still 
continues a popular indruhieQt ; and, even now, it 
holds a conspicuous place by the*aide of the leo¬ 
pards, ill ihe arms of die British etnpke. 

Our present <d^|eot is limited iothe consideration 
of the physical drarader of this country, and the 
works of ar^ iindeilaken to iacilitate'^^e industry 
and commerce of tffis |^vinoe. Wales is divided 
into a nthnbetv c3r/o^jji|!life^ Allowing are those 
on the westeissjfjoast ’fiif,*^^^» ^ 

nvu . ' ni-i 2j(y 

OenSigh , . . - i ' 7S,O0d 63,1 123 

Caeroftrvoi) . , 59,100 541 109 

Angla^a J4$i0OO St/l 170 

Meiioueth - «, » < 663 , 5)^ 

* Cerd.gai) ..... 59,000 ‘ 67 V 87 

• Pembroke ( 4 ) . i ^$7,750 304 i;4 

I olal.’ 36Q,S5C 3331 13^ 
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Dcscfruinitf the we-^tr rn bunt of the !>(., to pur 

• * 

•ue nur journey aloii" Ihe coast of En^kcnd, we 
hr^i coast the county of Flint, ^which is rith u * 
tnin<»s of lead. The little town of F4int, 

which Its ifame to the t*6unty, must bo no- 
tict'd for the coal-mines in its neighbourhiKxi, anri 
for an ancient castle, flanked by three polygonal 
towers, it foriaetly solved to protect an anchora^^c 
on tho Dee. * 

We pass boftHtC the town of IMywell, which do- 
riv(*s Its name from a celebrated well, the mineiid 
wat<*rs of which are very salubrious, and which 
supt*rstition Ibr jiiortg time had held sacred. Some 
amsiderablc cotton-manufactures tod mines, from 
which copper, lead, and cuisine are extracted, 
have, within these few* years^ very much contributed 
to the prod|terily of Jlolywell, wfc^ch, at the present 
time, rjjpwS 8309 inhabitants. 

mg our course, We douWe the moudi of tJie 
a liver* iqwh Ae banka of which i« wtuate.) 
the small dty of St* Asaph, cebbraled for its ancient 
cathedral, * * • * , 




rich in lead mines^ anida&med fiir Itg shtotilkceurcs of 
flannel, gloves, at)^ abei^; also, has 

very lately, ihad^ OOMdei^k) .progress in this 
county. , • 

We find no renntfcabie'poit upon Ae coast < 
Denbigh, which terminates, in the wes|, by^the 
peninsula and cape of Great Onnes, at the mourn of 
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the Conway. 1'hib in or "separates the counties ot 
Denbigh and Caen?arvr>n. it has aho some copper- 
rames. 

One of the principal ro^ds leading from London 
to Dublin passesHhrough Chester, HoIyw(*ll, and 
St. Asaph, runs along the coast of the ccainty of 
Denbigh, and erdfeses ^he Cdnway at Abertonveay, 
a small town, the port of which is cxcollont. Mr. 
Telford has proposed throwing over tjie Conway, 
opposite this town, a bridge of five arches, the 
three smaller d* whioh are to be of stone, the fourth, 
equally small, of iron; and, lastly, a fifth, of cast- 
iron, which is to have a span of ^00 feel. The latter 
is to be ^constructed according to tie principles of 
that represented lin'the plate, »Tbe expense of the 
bridge and its access is'^ei^iosated at 28,466/ 
sterling, ^ ^ \ 

Fiom Aberconwiy the road coasts along the 
‘chores of an extensive bay, till it reaches Bangor, a 
town of 3579 inhabitants. We must notice, in this 
small town, a school eudoWed with -fix)/. per annum, 
for the educatipn of |>oos child^ 

• At Bang6r/aoiaalea<ies the channel or btrait of 
Menai, whidi the itcp^raiion between Wales 
and tile Isle of it opeiis in the south 

west, a little below Caernarvon# a town cdebratHi 
for its salubrious sttUathm# and Wluch is m.uch ir(>- 
quanted djlring ^ sumittier set28on for the sake ol 
wea bathing trade is carrieu on in 

ihe port of Caernarvon; the exportation of slates 
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only, which are excavated in this county. ^xceydB a 

* _*m 

yearly return of 00,000/. steriinj». Tliese slateS 
arc brought, by a very economical plan, upon iron 
raihjvays to the place where they are sbippe4» . 

The southern iPoads of Walee, which converge 
upon Caernarvon, are 'prolong^ parallel to the 
Menai Strait, as far as Bangor, where the two 
nimn roads from London to Dublin unite. Mr. 
Telford is at the present moment engaged m the 
construction of an iron chain-bridgO, by wbidb tiiis 
strait-will be crossed* opposite Bangor; it is an un- 
derUiking of importance, for tho accomplishment of 
which the prpjccpjr has frequently altered his planb. 
Wc will wait for the final completion of this work 
before wc attempt descriptiefl oflt 

The hU of is remarkable tbrJiis sterility, 

its nakedness, the baitren rocks and the stony soil 
which it presents on ©very side; but it possesses 
rich cqpper mines. ' It contains the port of Beau¬ 
maris, in which did vessels are registered, mea¬ 
suring 94*880 tiom> thou^ Beaumftns itself^has but 
9905 inhabitaats,fT»;,i i% ^ s 

The 
ant, is 
on the 

* The passage liraiB latter port is geaeially 

accomplished in ope iig&t, hy liachofe-boats, which are well 
manned and woU httod, ath at present cl^inhcted accordi 

ing tolSie excallent sysHta'irf Soppingi. ^ 


P 0 i (f is stUlmi^import- 

siti^rted ini' i4^> A^tesea, 

nK>*t It 
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stands at' the eiitrniieo of St. (je6rp*e^ Channel, 
which forms the ftopaiation between England and 
Ireland; it seems jiiacerl there by the hand ol 
nut/ire herself, as a sheihir.for vessels coming jioith 
or south, and uuahie to run out at sea through ('on- 
trary winds; hundreds of vessels are seen in its 
anchorage, detained off tliis axjcount. and which are 
all observed getting under weigh at the same 
moment, when the wind chailgcs in their favour. 

* 

Much hab heen tioive, ud much is bt)li doing to add. by 
wotks of art, to the natural adVantagrb of Holyhead. They aie 
constiucting in front of the port, lo protect It from tho violence of 
the ^urf, a mole, t^hich will be 1300 yardf^h^ leitgth, and of whtch 
the base i& ninety yard* m breadtit. 'fhe slope of the side towards 
the bca lb m the ratio df <it5 : 1. the ^eadtb At the summit 
eight feet; at^eight tect Mow the summit^ ib away ferty<eigh( 
fi ct broad, serving as a quay. Towards the head of the mole, the 
quay rises forty-seven feet above the'le^cl of tiWv-water mark, and 
bix iect atov c ii«e high water, li'he mole AUd all the gieat works of 
Holyhead are execoted wi gfAtute, 'll’owards the head of the 
mole, a Utth insi<l^,it is intended to ereet s spar ol a square form, 
forming asaliaut of sixty feet, and having Iddfeet in width; it 
Hill render the s^aiii the fort still mor«N,sUct 

Independent^ of the grbat* evd)4nde of Holyhejul, there ib 
another towards the «08lb> libfffAit Of the mole, fml it ib vo narrow, 
that nottie is made of H, ahthxiwxlnkes when it b Imtmbsibit 
to entcjf or go out by the qthSr. ; 

4 project is*po foot to foym andsurrobod* by <^oiie<juays, a uu 
dock, the superdeies of which will bo acres, wiui a depth >i 
the water of 1.9^. W %ht4iOute hi& been built upon the lotk*, 
south at Holyhead} a Motmd ii ahto to be erected tm the Iv nd 
of the mole. 
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Such N'Oiko a** ai* tvtcuUd, ai thi« port, uudg an 

l>y inoari)^ oi a UniHj, UD) acruitii{}g to the tn«tho<( 
"Ciibcd, and ol which a pi ni Ik*s Ihou f?ivcii, lU I hi P urr 

\ n 

fi’ we return to 6’aerimrvon, totsontmue our course 
along the coast of WaJefe, towards the south-wefrl 
we lind no port of any eohsequence» this side the 
promontory of Broiehy-Swil. There, after turning 
to the east, we pass before tlie road of Abetdaron, 
<ind the gulf of Heirs^tnouth The coast of Cat »•- 
naf' on takes a turn towards the north-east, as far a'n 
tho limits of Merioneth, a county in which the popu¬ 
lation, whonn)ip|fared with the territory, is the least 
considerable of the whole. This circumstance is to 
be attributed to the sterility oT thisWgularly moun¬ 
tainous district The pasturage tbuiid in the valleys, 
and on tlie secondary hills, fomj its principal agri¬ 
cultural riches. But it is not without the n^souree'^ 
of industry. Tliere are mauuftkctures of coarse 
^tufis, flannelSt kerseymere, stockings, and Welch 

On the coast df Meriomth stands Harlech Fort, * 
which protects kvVery^gootil amiorage. At^ Bar¬ 
mouth we cross the tnobth ot* the Avon, which passes 
at Dolgelly, the piinc^ town of thO iwjinty, which, 
however, ha# but ^i^bitaitts. 

Advancing towards.the^j^th, We double Towin, 
a watering-place, apd of th^ 

Dulair, which rises in Montgomerydiire. This 
county almost whollv* beloHiss to the basin of the 
Severn. 
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Coast of Wale-^ 

At^thc ynouth of the Rhediot, we come to the port 
of Abeyystwitii. in ,which are registered 156 ships^ 

• measuring 9169 tons. This port, which is in the 
neighbourhood of some very productive lead-mjnt's, 
forms a part of the county of Cardigan, the riches of* 
which consist almost entirely in flocks and mi¬ 
nerals. 

Cardiganj the capiUl of this county, has but 2397 
inhabitants: it redkotjs 53 tdiips, measuring 8028 
tons ‘it is situated nearly at the mouth'of the Tyvy, 
which ibrms the* se^a,*ation between tlte bounty of 
Cardigan nnd those of Caermsjth^ti and' Pem¬ 
broke 




If ^ 

* There » % high road from Aberystwith to Cardigan, which 
pawes the Tyvy over a atone bridge, and* afterwards divides, and 
runs through tbo princi|»al parts of the coni^y of l^embrokc. 


CHAPTER IV, 

Basin of the Sievmi$ BmiH Chmnd 

\Vl comprehend in thi^ chapter, not only the 
banks of the Severn*^but also the spacious gulf, 
c alled the Bristol Channel; from the most western 
cape of Wales to the south-west promontory, which 
teiininates Great Britain* at the e&tieouty of 
c‘oiinty of Cornwall, and which, for this reason, is 
called the Landes* End, Ttie tciUowing are the sta- 
data of this Vast basin 


* loSWtflVMtK 

iVinbrakti, . * , ' $tfThO 

90i 

snr 

•S*N«f 

123 

Caermailhcn . * • t .9?,000 « 

*7* 


Brecon ... * 44^500 

7i* 

5V 

Olatnot^n . . . 103,SOO 

m 

131 

Monmooih . . . 


153 

Hereford . , i. • 105,300 

«$0 

122 

Radnor . . . 93,500 


54 

Shropjibire , ^ , 9i'b«300 

IMl 

lit 

Montgomery^. ^ , tfMOO 



Worcester , ^ 

m 

244 

Warwick - . . 330^000 

Gloucestetji * . 1 « ' 

Wilu(l) . . ^ 

m 

310 

ail 

273 

St9 

lS4 

Somerset , . * ^ J "; 3^,500 


221 

Devon (i) * . . - 3334$0 

tm 

J7S 

Cornwall (!}»<'. . I3li^$00 


198 

ToiaI . . . • 2.392,400 

14,146 

160 
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Every thing along th* shoTi^s oCtho Bristol Channol 
{ends to give* a grc'aJ> acti\ it}* to the shipping ITior/’ 
the three reigns of nature pour out thenr riches^and 
the;r tecimdity The counties of Sotnersetf and 
Gloucester shine ponspichously by their agricultural * 
produce. In the counties of Cornwall. Devon. Mon¬ 
mouth, Glamorgan, ; the mineral kingdom pre¬ 
sents to industry tlie most abundant resources, and ' 
to commerce the most important means c>f exchange 
Cornwall is celebrated for its mines of copper and 
tin, as well as for its fine potteries and productive 
slate quarries. The opposite coast of Wales 
abounds in coal, iron^mines, ^^<4 ^slk^uarries. 
Hence, tte products of the lattor country are em¬ 
ployed in procuring 'and preparing those of the for¬ 
mer; thus, oommermal inten^urse is ear¬ 

ned on betwi^ their establishments of industry. 
Finally, we may add, that die Severn, from the 
vast extent of its coursOi 'through counties differing 
most essentially by the nature of the sdl^'and of the 
mines, as well as hy their tnafm&c^res, aM)rds 
every facility to aiii'ihmnse inISuid commerce. 

A^r douWIng the^nty of Pom- 

broke, wo entet St. Bride^ l^y-*-iit has the form of 
a s^idrisle* open, tW aide, and pro 

longed by’irntue^smilyiisl^ Having 

passed these, wcM eastward, amt soon reach 3Ji/ 
ford»havcn>^ suii^Oilllded lofty mountains; it i*- 
sinuous, end pea4l£{di6S faiT^hilahd, ^and has a si till- 
cieni depth of water lo reedye the largest men-of- 
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war. It Will b(' a place i>fliigh irrtportaiiccvwtuiijevor 
(Jreat Britaui engag<'S iii arty it^ure war with Am(A 
nca, and in all circumstances under which Ireland 
ma) /<}quire to be watche^ with active and pow«yiui 
\ igilance by sea • At Pefhbro^cJ^, qn the bank^ ot 
Ibis bay, the English Government has established 
au arsenal, intended, exclusively at present, for 
the biulding ollships of war. Having already given 
'omu details on this-subject, in treating of the 
Naval Powert &o., it would be supetBuous to jhpeat 
them hem. 

Both in time of peace and war, Milford-haven is ot 
the highest iiap^ij^ce to tho interests of commerce, 
un account of Us admirable situation at the south- 
wt [ioint of Wales. It affoitiS exielient ^chorage 
to those mercbnnt-xe&sels which, eilher in entering 
or going out of the Bristol Chaimel, have need of a 
secure shelter from fou] ireather or contrary winds. 
This bay is ptaonged inlAnd by the rivers Pugledy 
and Cle^y. which fall, into it, ahd.whkh aro na¬ 
vigable ati An ds Haversfoid ’and Narbeith, to 
which places is bl^ught Ibe’^piahioe of the coal- 
mines and (j^di(;{Hts, wb^ are worbed in the val¬ 
leys watered by Aese.rivenC. 

Quitting IKGldMdjbavea^ ittQd piliribuag our course 
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* Pembroke had Vci'y few inltttbiUuds before tbeircction oi thii 
cstabhsffment; at present it reckons 4<H25 souls; eigh^-nine com- 
meicial vessels sre registere^u its port, measuring 423^ tons. 
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we ^xiss befort Tenuy, j town eontfumiisf l.>74 in¬ 
habitants, and much frf‘qu<mtcd during the bathm^ 
“season, haviiij^, among other allracUons, as^eiiibl) 
rooms, card-rooms, a theatru, reading-rooms, ^-r .• An 
acti\o coasting trade is carried oh at Tenby, botli 
in fishing and coals, considerabie quantities ot 
which are exported froiii this place to Ireland. 

Llangharn, at a short distance from Tenby, forms 
a part of the couttty of Cac^rmartheu; it has only 
1391 inhabitants ^ it b sitilated at the mouth of tiie 
Taye,and at qp great disfJbce frc«|ithatof the Towy, 
which flows to Cacrmaithen; this is the gfincipal 
town of the ccanHy which bears itSit*'Sin6^ and posses¬ 
ses 8906 inhabitants. Vcaselj^ef WO tons may come 
up as tnr asthisjown for 

itspopiilaiiQq, whK^ consid^ablqfor a Welch tow n. 

Cootfimiiag to gp aloQg theocpast» we pass before 
port KldweDy, where 'Acre is a very convenient 
quay; l^s place are docb» capal^e of receiv¬ 
ing firoqi to v^eaiels. This town is m 

iron and coalWnes; 
pithfls^qttildetMWaud'm wmking metal'^ 

into ^shdeU: ^ pifd^Metk^ of these establish¬ 
ments are brof^ ^ ^ U ^al. Kidwelly 

rechoite 14{|0 ^ 

is yict in iron and coiil- 
mjlnes^tlK lo situated near oach 

other, as tq rente the wthteng of them eas> and 
econoaucal llhe |froduoe 6f these mines, in the 
north-west part alone, amomits annually to moic 
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ibaii ';i(X ),000 tons. In this part of tho Country 
fdunil a spcnes of pit-coal, which burns 'vvithout 
emitting any flame. t 

ln*tb(i part of the aouth-which wo arc now visitfii-x* 
the coal is bituminous? immensf^tsxportations of it 
ar(‘ made to I/elaiid, England, and France. 

A her quitting Kidwelly/we enter a large and 
• deep bay, which iabcAinded, souths by the peninsula 
of ^Swansea, in the^ county of Glamorgan. l\ this 
bay, we find the small port of Llanelly,, near wiccli 
an n on rail-way, fifteen miles Jong, terminates. By 
tins rofwj^ the produce of the cdal and iron mines of 
the neighbouAo^efis brought to the sea-stde. 

At the bottom of Buty Bay, is t^e motrth of the 
river from which it\akes its nam^.^ This river is 
navigable as fat as* the vitiage of lionghor, on an 
extent of ten miles. * * * 4 ’ 


Wc now go round' tb© peninsula^ of Swansea, 
on which are * stsme' cgpper mineg^- ’^and reach, 
towards the thO town itself, 

one of the most coast; 

it redtons 

suring TdOO.toOj^, |iiier Tr 

or Towy, nearwfal^ is ^ 

is an excellenl «ea*pqr|t^^»l^ 
constructioil 

Huddart, th64Hik^iS]|^ 
making, wH « 

NearSwanSeit;^’ 

ami for baking pofCUlalh^ 'filiv. 


\0!. II 
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<)1‘ which ^ are brougLt trom (JoriiwalL There, art 
also to bo found manufactures of tin, iron \viro, 
cylinders for siieeting metals, ^c. A number of 
carmls and iron rail-ways promote the economy, and, 
consequently, the |^rosperityt>f tliesc establishments. 
Such are the details of tlic magnificent system ol 
the public ways, which are ail directed to that pai t 
oftliec'oast, which we are now des'^ribing. 

On quitting Slirftnaea, anii taldag a direction pa¬ 
rallel to the oourae pi’the Town, we see, on one side, 
a canal which, on a distance of eighteen miles, rises 
411 feet; and, tai tWb other, a line ofiron.|jaii-ways, 
fuie of which extends to a distafoo of nearly seven 
miles. .A canaj, three milesfc in length, on me level, 
goes from the port^of SwaA^ to the mines oi* 
Llanfenilet. 

At the bottom,of the baj^ of Swansea# is seen 
tho port and town rf Nmth, which reckons 
inhabitants; it is surrounded by iron and coal- 
mines, and by e^rtablishtUents in‘which tin, cop¬ 
per, ^c. are WTDagb|^ as in thp-environs of Swansea. 
Nuath is at*the inouth of the river of the same 
and^tto the^bahkBNof a canal which lun* 
'^ei with this nw* canal rcachc"^ the 
' ^ Bif^ndcrry, wluch is 

jliidiiM^f vossi K u 

of Abetfie^i^jt^^Hirhcre it joins 

the head ol 
are', whioh commimicares with 
The •caiial of the Neutli is 
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Ihirtoen nAJk iui4 two-tbirds m length? tlio.pro¬ 
duce oFtbe nuncij of this ncighbfiiirhocxl is convey td 
to oil iron rmJ-wayfe. BVora Br^fton-fezry, a < uni* 
thrcouule^m lopgth, and the property of one sjfjglc 
‘ individual, traverses tite ttuirshcs^of Crumiin, as lai 
as tho colliones of Now*CliapeL 
Alter leaving Neatii, we 'find no iiort worthy of 
► notice till wc reach Cardiff, |^bioh is a manufactur¬ 
ing and commercml town, coiiiaming 3521 mhabi- 
tants, and iitty-three ships, measuring 302^ U»ns. 
Tlio importation of tin ore from Cornwall, and the 
<'x})ortaUon of tin, coal and iron, form the 
prnu‘ipal sowfce« of its prosperity. 

C<irdi€r is at dw mouth of tltc Taff,. a river 
parallel to wliich rijhs Ao Qtamr^n Caml, The 
entrance of this catial into the river is closed by 
lock-gates, through which vessclsjof 300 tons may 
pass; they aie reediv^ into a basin formed for this 
purpose; the^ dii^mions of'the itsqlf do not 

allow its But 

the numberksi^^’w^ij^df alf^ ii w^^fownd ne¬ 
cessary to 0^ tte otoatiMaeS 

presented by%e,&Ap®e oflho loohfiti^,vJp»d^lhe 
expenses of amount 

to more than 

this sum is, *its ^ dividend 

of twelve ^ > 

The Cardif^Owiirf ffaS l^means of<i 

an aquetkust^ Hear in the 

west, the caiwl of Abetflanfe, ahd Ae iron rail-way 

Y« 
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of Merth^r-and-Card^fl', whuh ruii'^ paralkl to the 
eastern bank of tlic Taff. On quitting the aque¬ 
duct above-mentioned, the canal of Cardifi* nsos 
about 611 feet, till it reaches the magniheent forgi'^ 
of Cyfartlia^. Id order to facilitate this ascent, a 
great number *of locks wore required; on one hin 
glc spot, there Ure more tiian seventeen in imme¬ 
diate succession, Tl|j.s canal is in part fed by the 
waters drawn from the mines in the neighbourhood; 
when it is 1 aquisite to sup|^ the upper part, it is sup- 
pUed from the watew of the TdT.' WWth are raised 
by a stoaiu-e&gitte of sittty-horse* i^wer, this ma- 
eWe is situated c^y three locksrb^lcw the summit 
level. 'The prodube of the fic^ and mimdsous mines 
of the dilFerent valleys whu^ j^n the principal vale 
of the Taff, is conveyed to dds Canal on iron rail¬ 
ways, which ttavprsfe a very-liifty country. 

The same advantages, found in eoi^structing the 
Oardiif cnnali patallol^ the Tuff, have^ led to the 
formation of*-a brandi which runs’* lb the town of 
Aber(iare,fand whi<4i is^ ^ ihe Cynon. It 

is prolonged hy iron rad^^^ays which pass by the 
establishments of Abqruant, Aberdaro and Kirbvain, 

^ ^ i * \f I I X I 

f jfi *' ^ 

f ofitiMMinlsf ifi tii«! tanaJ through i 

skoitbrjMof imMI of nun, iiitun 

ft*et m draw iwo fttt of w itt i. 

from 6&)ta ike$Q bngcs^tand in 

need but le $Q art} foutid economical m tlir 

eiul, W^wiU qiea^ nff 4^bii<tbnieiit wheii Wi* conu 

lo ticat of the pj Q(imHv^p0^ Brttain. 
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and, afteruajd-is, clear a defile,* at the himimit^of a 
• ^ ^ 0 
pfccipico, by ail inclined plana ♦ of considerable 

cxtQpt; then dc’=jcend the vale the Neath, and 

form &. cojijmunication vritli the canal of that name. 

* A project has bhen formed oP^unking the canal 
c'f Ab('rdaro with that of the Neath, which, like 
that of Swansea, terminatt'Sin the p<at and bay o( 

• that name. It is by these two lines of navigation, 

that the copper and tin* ore, dog from the rpinas of 
Cornwall, is conveyed to the manufactories csta* 
blibhcd near the rich coal-mines, ^ 

East of these liydraulic ways, is another system 
of artificial navig'^don, not less remarkable, and 
co.istructq^ to tierform tlie sorpo kM of service, in 
feiniilar places. It tomprises “tfie canal of Breck¬ 
nock, which is parajjei'widi the Usk; and the two 
branches of that of ^Memmonth, from the town of 
Brecon, at which it commences* AU these means 
of communication Opened ne^ly at the same 
period, , » » 


Canal of €ar4iHr, 17^6; 

Akrdaie, 17$Sj tT&l h lf<?Sr Swansea, i79** ' 

Bach of tiiele^ca^s iVprdonged l^m^sof 
iron rail-ways, ori al]i i&iso elevated where 

navigable * braanehiUi cemH^ Bhj^flact . 
for the tlsWe'ii^aes tba^ ijie in 

_ _ . >i' ' - 
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* On t& tnetmed |te#, tib* 'wngtNi)i aro drawn by a* rgachinc, 
constructed according ttt ffte p)im^tl$r4 Tfevkbick» 
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the deep ¥alleys • the nature of tht bc roads, as well 
as their va^t extent, .ire well worthy nt atU'ntjop 
' particularly those on the banks of the Monmouth 
canal. We will now^tefpno our way^ along the 
coast, as far as thj^ motllh of tlius ii^anal. 

Not far from Cardiff, and continuing our w'ay up 
the bay of the Severn, we come to New^rt, a town 
3 n the county Motitgomery, built at three miles. 
and three-quarters from the mouth, .wl upon tlic 
banks, of the Usk. % NeWj^rt reckons 4164' inha¬ 
bitants, a|id owes^itsiriche)i to commerce; its haven 
is very good, and is the resort of die baizes which 
come out of the canals we aro a]p!ppt.tD describe. 

TheQstml qf Ufmnmtk^ be0B»i*^ jpflgwelly, 
upon the Bsk, 'passe's at'Newy^, afterwards 
Malpas, and then divides into two branches. The 
west br^H> wbjich is elcvoq milea in length, as¬ 
cends the vale of the £p>wy, as, far aa Crounlier- 
bridge. There> iton mtliWaji upon a length of 
twdnty-one ^ive a exf^t to commer¬ 
cial cornmbiucmioiv^ ^xmm of branches leading 
tc the prktcip4 fn&ea ^ ImantlHfabtori of the 
adjacent valteys^ ' \ , 

Tbe^east bfin^ tr^0 it asa‘nds A n 

feet, ^ on van aJttCni of twelve 

* miles i^ld life miles and a 

* * i. t 

.- 

’ ♦ l^ck 

ten in 
one ijtS* 
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half^farihei, b’v mean^ gf an iion railway, ^hi(ii 
?^t)P afaccud^ 6()b and to tlic (oigc > 
Blayen-Avoii. Many similar ways joip also \hi 
Monmouth, canal. The,mo4 iroportant is th 4 i < 
Sjrh(j\vy, it leaved the cdtial Pt/JPiiigwelly> cros^vr 
the Kbbwy over a bridge of sixteen arches, rises u 
i })aralJel direction with the river Sirhowy, « 
the great forges of Tredgar and Sirhovvy, and run® 
as far as the chalk*pits at Trevil, on an extent o 
twcnty*cight miles and a half The same *i<ud 
after passing the Black Mountains* joins at Bre¬ 
con, tho ' oiU y and rivers of the Usk. The opening 
of this comwicijJSE^ road has tended to lower very 
considerably tho price of coal in the counties ol 
Radnor and Merefcrd, The* iml-Way of Sirhowy, 
to which number of brijnchf^s arc* attached, i- 
established by the,side of on excellent turnpiKc 
road. 

The mdined plmeh emifcyed on the Monmoudi 
canals and ooimect it with tfm raibways, 

have in gefteitd an indhoAtyion ctf 45'’. 'Jbe wagons 
used upon these indined carry two tonsjind 
a half. ^ ^ . 

The summit lievd ff the pSi j|e canal, 

which runs towards the Sb6ivy» eight miles 

in length. Near OrJk<^*engine for 

the purpose of raish^ tS^.bottom of the valley 
^in which this riveif liSos, the led^n with the 

coals which ar^ftiS lm’<5^ej^'onthe cihal. 3Rbf ^ 
wagons i^me by an ftfn tiiii-way which crosa 
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Ebb)yy ovicr ^ bridge of three at*chc«; they then as 
cond an inclined pljAUn 058 fec*t i» length, and ro^-cb 
a platfom^ in >vhicli are two hatchway^s, through 
wh^L^h the coal falls into the boats. 

< f 

There are man^raibWajs on*the light bank of 
the Ebbwy; one of them, w'hich goes to Nt'vvport, 
cro^jses this river and <lic adjacent marshes, ovci 
a bridge of thirty arches. The traffic upon all 
these roads, bordering upon the canal, is so great, 
and the number of wigons required is so,consider¬ 
able, tJiat a manufactory^ has b«i establislted for 
the sole purpose of preparing the grease necessary 
for the wheels! « 

In th|c^environs^of the Monmouth canal, a great 
number of muiTaiacbrics are published for the 
working of metals. Near a large copper fotmdery, 
is seen a cast-iron slide, conslxpctei fqr the purpose 
of rolling down the chalk, dug out of a pit, on the 
other side of the canal, from-tbe towing-path to tlic 
bottom of an adjacent meadow^, ♦ , 

It will naturally be imagined from the multipli- 
^city of inclined pianlJs,^d tlie extensive worics of 
art which so a country rendered 

nepessnrv, that the proprtet^t^ rrf* the canal have 
been opm^pelled to Icwf^a heayy toll, im order to 

*eceivfi,a,f^t injteirest far the cjipitalb embarked. 

} 

. . I ■' . ..I 'i < a . x 

» 

- whidlk i64 sixteen inclies m 

is compel df ht teH «ha a Imlf m length, 

'd by &iropgbtdt^<»« iporfecHy l^vid 
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It was tJieio{brt'» utrrfj?t iinportanca that 

Ihc weight of the articles transported sliould t?e 
cxjjctly ascertained, in order to prevent a fraud, Ihe 
more nctivjB and iiigenioiis, as iti^ pbjcct was to rctider 
the tolls less, ^rtcli is the objoft of the apparatus, 
which has been very fecemtij constructed for weigh¬ 
ing barges, the load of Which must never exceed 
twenty-four tons and a half. 

The canal of Monrabutb cost 300,000/. sterling; 
it pays 3000/, annually for tJie right of comniuui- 
eating with the Brccknock-and-Abcfgavcnny canal, 
nCar Ponty-PooL This line of navigation crosses 
th(' river Av»>n„Uy ap aqueduct, and, Jifter passing 
n tunnel of '‘Bib yaids, runs wc< of the Usk, on the 
saiTK' levql for iht^cMstanco of fourteen miles and a 

m 

quarter. From this place to Brecon, on a distance 
of eightoou miles anc^onc-lhird, .it rises sixty-nitto 
feet. Iron rail-ways, with inclined planes, unite 
with the s^e line oi' navigation; its total extent 
from Brecon to Newport, is abebt thirty-three 
miles. ^ ‘ A ' ' 

Zn ascending' die northern bank of "the SeMmr 
we meet with no’portwottty of notice^ afier^^ew- 
•port, till we rehA Ch^i(»tow, a (own*^,S00O inha¬ 
bitants, near the 

^nfluettOe of j|y/§evem, whidi 

very narrow U this /This want of breadth 
causes to rise hjjre as hig^ 

as feet ; tWs fte^iitly rpmters the towage 

of barges o«i lim Wyo ibcottvenient and dhfficidt. 
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As w/? ascend this ri/cr we go,-*—I si, to Monmouth, 
life capital of the (Xnmiy of the name, contamme, i] 
’population of 1164 souls; Sndly, to Hereford, mio> 
therr^capital bf a cotfnty, with a population of 0U90 
souls; a great pai^ of thd prospmty of the lattei 
town IS owing to its industry,* which would bo still 
more thriving, if the navigs^ion from Hereford to 
Monmouth were attended with less difficulties; 
3dly, to Hay, a small town whidi reck-ms only 1310 
inhabitants. At this point, the Wyo terminates its 
navigable course, th^ total extent of Which is eighty 
four-miles and ^ half. ; * 

Hereford stkddfe at the crn3uenp<? pf the Wye and 
the Luggi which ^oes as far as Leemunstor, a town 
containing 365r soiils, and erdSses the^ Kingston 
Canal: the town of tins nJime^cojfta|tis 3 0BO inhabi¬ 


tants, and is sitiiajed in the* cpichty of Hereford. 
This cawi p^es to T^ry, which reckons vm 
inhabitants; it falls intoffie SeVem, ^dmOst opposite 
the entrance oithe Wdvefh^tJ^ton Cahal. 


We will now rptlfrn to Chepstow,* to continue our 
.•cc»u’’ae al(^ the bank of the Severn* The 
river ^s still very broadjat die town of Newn- 

ham, afterwards it nat^bwa mtich, turns to the* 
east ^ to the m ns wav through 

6f h rii#i and fertile county, 
jccho^ 67il4 Wane from the 

sea iip>to thi^*n§3ti "which a Bomati station, as 
its name and is^dne of the ke^s of 
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Wi*?tern Biitain, the choice of i\w Rqpaaij^ 
sjhows Qloucc^+ci po-sscbses^an anciuiMbiitlfiT' 
bnilt in iho reigii of H<'nry II witti long caust \\ 
which Ijavc a «reat number of armies, to alJo^t tiic 
vvatt?^ to flow ofl*from tlS? neif^bouriDg meadow^. 
The caihedni] of this city is leraarkable for it^ 
giandeur, but not for its regularity, nor for tlu* urn- 
lormily oi its style of architecture. Formerly the 
liouscs wore ot wood, which gave (jccasion fro 
<iu«nt fires; at present the greater part are ot Vu k 
Since the middle of the last century, tlic streets and 
y)iibiic buildings have undergone important miprovc- 
the necessary for the cou'^umption ot 
the inhabitants is conveyc'd in an aqueduct from 
a * listance of aboiSt^onc mdc >ti3 a &ilf The college 
of Gioucostcr is Qimh c'steemCd, and its- chanty- 
school richly endowed; but a circumstance which 
above all merits 0 be known, iss, that lhi& citv wa^ 
the first in England where Sundky-scboola were es¬ 


tablished, an institution for whiA the public is in¬ 
debted to Mr. Rfob, a pfinter of this city. By this 




entitled to rit«k 4wng (he ^e&ctof$ the throe 
kingdoms!. “AM h«i|^ wo inaj^be?o e\- 
press a hpp^ thtft ,Pr|iiiiM ^ma* (jUs^tby have its 
Suiiday'8diooI$t Iv tte 
of the poor 


Intl^e of G|jp|^ ^^tenham, 

whiohp for ac^ imh msiL ka^becoM cdebraled 


3J2 Bastfiof thf* Sfcn\), ' 

for i% mineral fcorin'e^'^. An iron rail^way, sc ruiiu, 
fdr the conveyance 9 !* i*oah runs pa^<illel and conti¬ 
guous to the roacj between these two town.. 

Si.tuated on the banks of the* Severn, and in the 

» • 

neighbourhcxKi of E|^ny eaftensive canal'', Gloiieestci 
stands in a situation highly advantageoub to com- 
merce. It cultivates diiforenl branchcb of industry 
with success; among others, the preparation of 
hemp and flax, but above all,•needle nriking, which, 
of itself, ai*ploys wre tHan 1 fiOO persons, and# is 
carried on in nine or ten establisbjp^ents. 

Wc shall not^entef iitto any partioilair details re¬ 
lative to the navigation of tijc upp^j^SoiVem, as we 
have shewn in our jireccdmg volume, according to 
what system thi^ navigation is <p?ftinectcd with the 
canals of the centre of l'nglan4, ^lad Wales, Wo 
shall confine ourselves to a feWigpnerai observations. 
The Scvt'in is navigable m an extent of 161 miles. 
The following is* a table of some of the distances 
whidi it runs* yvith their respective rise, 

I rnrnGlatiMMr l'o1f'«ro«A(rtr 3^Sionrt<<i*t> T»tt14||^»oi4b 1l6CwiUffo<kd»h, lotal). 

tn*jUnc{ir , < }8tol)e')s ll^tiKs 67miUs 

Tiitalascent < Wifeet, ^ SMe^. ‘idffwt/j lOlfeet^i 

Asceittl»rmtte Hoot/, Uool/j 

, * 

The Severn presents butYew ^oiisofart,yit}ni(> 
locks or w^eirs. During heavy rains, its navigation 
is interrupted hnf |h© great flobds, which extend 
very rxinsiderab^.*'Montgo^ryshfr^^ in ,which 
fiiia river takes its^riso, epntn^ some low lands, 
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,4 . * 

*\hi(‘h tiro protociod from thchO inundationji by 

<;mbaiikm( nls: i lit'consequences is, that tke mafu 

being confined iu a narrower bed, flows witlf 

iircatc r rapidity than before^, • 

B(iM, It is biJt eight/yeara^^ince Bristol, next 

to I^nidon, was the most commercial, the richest, 

and the ftiost populous tOWn of Great Briiaiu: at 

« 

jircscut it is surpassed, in almost all these respecter 
))y five other toisvus, Liverpool; Manchester, Bir¬ 
mingham, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, Its pcipulation 
which, in 173t), was estimated at 80,01)0 inhabitants, 
had only risen to 87,779, in 18si]. It reckons 301 
V esst^Is, meitfiiririjr,30,401 tons, which is but the fifth 
r>rthe tonnage of tho ships registered at Liverpool, 
and the twenty-fourth of thoSe ships registered in 
the*ports of fxindou! * 

Still, Bristol is pne of those ^commercial towns 
which nature has, in a particular manner, favoured. 
It is situated at thd confines of the counties of Glou¬ 
cester and Somersetshire, two Very productive pro¬ 
vinces, which sjJpply it in abundance, and at a low 

fc, to 

--- ,. - c... . .. n - 

f 

* b^e9 wbiph upioa the Sev^ ate 120 tea in 

length, and IroiH toti^fent/fctfl^hn'adth; they 

are five feet In ildpth'l opfy 8ih^^ ^00 tonsi'^ The tro^s 
ate ii^ ib breadth, and five Feet in 

depth, aqd carry $eventy-fivetai|is* carry ancj^uare and, and 

havoa maiVmdti abijftc^tn^' , * * ^ 

t VaU strata of coal* which are Weiked near tne^oun, extend 
oM'ii under its streets; it is stinoundcd by quarries winch supply a 
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tanta# maHufaotures’, and aliipping. It is more ad- 
v^antageoubly situated than any other great por|L 
’either of England oi Scotland, for tr^^ding with 
America; it stands opposite to Ireland, ?iiid ahnost 
at the mouth of tltJ* Sevci*n, at confluence of die 
Frame and the Avon; it ic connected widi the centn* 
of Fingland, with the great ports of London, Hull, 
'and Liverpool, and with the manufacturing towns of 
Birmingham, Manchester, by the admirable 
systchi of can^zglion, which wc have explained in 
our preceding volume. ^ Stich a|j9 the sources of its 
commercial opujLcnce. 

Tins opulence has long lentJfejcod >the fairs of 
Bristol fl^ous, which, even now; arc very rich and 
much frequented! J wa» much struck with the mul¬ 
titude of people frohi the adjac^t oountry, who 
assemble to take ^ part eitbot in* the business or 
pleasure of these pericxiical w^etings^. 

Bristol* is die birth-place of John Cabot, and 
of his three "sons, Lcaiis, ^Sanctus, ^md Sebastian, 
who discovered Newfoundlaiid, in 1^27, atid, soon 
‘many othdr ports of North America. In 1556, 
Sebastian Cobot obtained the sanction of Queen 
Elizabeth, for the injitihitiott *of the Company ol 


ih 



f/it Hi *'til ('hanupt. i»> 

Alcl’diai'il Adt'omurerfcj, ot wLkh lie whs tin* iiM 


governor*. 


.We cannot help noticing, ew the arms rTf* 

wjiich ought to Jjc those of every mcrohant 
port, lliey con^sr of a* shtp^nd a fortress, w’ith 
<h('so w'ords for motto: Fififde tt mdnstrid 


Bristol, like Liverpool laid Glasgow, is, at the 
-ame time, remarkable as a maniimo port, and a nitT' 
nutacturing U*wn. It’was near Bristol tliatbras^ 
first began to be wrought in Great Britain •’ great 
quantities of yellow brass and sh^*et oopjx'r are still 
numulactun'd there; zinc is also purifier I an5 pre- 
part'd therein succcs*. It was in this city 

tlivit the process of making shot, by,dropping 

meiied lead, from*h consideralSc heiglit, into water, 

» 

was invented. Bristol has many establishments 
for rehning sugar, rfjwowned mapufactures i*f soap, 
glass-houses, the |:^oduce of which is exported to 
Spain, Portugal, and biAh North and South Ame¬ 
rica, and a pottery of the same kind as the Etruria 
establishments, in Staffordshire. The manufactur- 
ing of clpth was pnee vc»ry Souri^mg at 
now transferred to 'pther parf;^ df England 


♦ V • K ^ 

* This company fetioMk uader folward VI.; but having 
lost its piivilegcs, it h jptVseOt but a beucv<il9Ut ussocta- 

tion. Hie lands in its puiieillbB, ylfrtd about pet annunt; 

tliiH suiiws afiidied to tbo tiftlief <k diiabifd meichant sfcamon, .if 
well as to the promotiol industry mui couimorce le* 

waidb and prizes, * 
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Bristol is romdikabio for bon oral large and re¬ 
gular squares; the buildings in the new quarters of 
the town arc well constructed, and the streets laid 
out with good taste. We qbserved maikets, which 
are kept separate, coVerctl m; aftei the manner 
of those in Paris, for the sale of all kinds of provi¬ 
sions. At a short distance fropi tlie city i^ a range 
'“of* hills, the springs of which farnisii an excellent 
supply of water, which is conveyed by pipes both to 
private houses and to the public fountains. • 

Bristol possesses mahy remarlc^Ie buildings. Its 
cathedral was formerly one of the most extensive and 
^ magnificent religious monuments y^Eu^and; nearly 
two-thirds of it were pulled (Ip^ under the reign 
of the Eeformcr, Hehry VIII, ^ Among the great 
number of monuments \vhich U^ntains, monuments 
altogether unable to save from^ oblivion thq vulgar 
crowd, whose only tides consisted in birth and 
riches, we will notice that of Missa who will 

live in the memory of men as a mod^ of sentiment^ 
grace, and perfcjctioti, as long Wj^tings of 

JStOT®* w spite of th^ir^manuerism and ^ffeotation, 
continue to exert their geptlc infiuonce over the sen¬ 
sitive Ueailj.. Underran of Italian marble, two 
beaud^d reprepeUdpg anjl Bt'iiofi. 

tenee, are gtdttped a pj!dj5^ta|, supporting a 
funereal urn, artlessly/ells a garland of 

flowers: it^is t^jejfprkof Bacon. 

Another dburoh, admired the grandeur mid 
elegance of its atehite<^pipi|*ja^S^,^]W 9 .ry\s^ in the 
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payipli ol‘ Roddifib. T}loro, upon the tumb of rf nv;i - 
rjiant, William Canuing, we rftad, that in* the 
teeuth century, this merchant, who was five tinie< 
Lord Mayor of and who repaired tlie chhreh 

of Redciiffe, alone possessed ships, measuring 
“2^70 This fact alone suffices to show the 

«‘arly a)id rapid progress which commerce had madt' 
ill this city. 

Among tlie commeraal buildings, wc will, only 
describe the Escohange, built in 1743, at an expense 
of TjOjOGO/, sterling; the Commercial Rooms, wdiicu 
an* composc^d of reading and meeting-rooms, in 
which inercifentetare recched at all hours; the 
Merchants* Hail, anti those of^j^cveral corporations; 
the (^ity Library,\>pen to subscribers only; and 
lastly, the Theatre,•and ^Assembly Rooms. 

Clifton-hill, tvhich*jbins Bristol, is renowned fov 
its mineral springs, the celebrity of which may be 
traced back to the time of the Romans. Next to 
Bath and Cheltenham, there is no fflace more fre¬ 
quented than CSifton.* 

In describing minutely tte establishments 
purposes of instrttetidn and benevolence, which 
Liverpool possesses, we were desirous of showing, 
by a striking example, the inhabitants of com¬ 
mercial tovhis al*e capabk o^ doing; in this respect, 
when guided by gen^ous’^^d enlightened views. If 
we were to enter Upon a description of the same kind,# 
of tlie establishments to he found in othes ports of 

England, we could aflbref our readers no new informa- 
H. z . 
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t^on/and should only b<' rei^ealmg the observations 
we hadf before maae. With respect to Bristol, we 
shall Pimply observe that it contains a great number 
oi schools, not only for tl?e'opulent classes, bui par¬ 
ticularly for those ^ho have not the ad\antages of 
fortune. We might eke, among otherh, the Dio¬ 
cesan school, in which more than four hundred 
* 

poor children are instructed in religious principles, 
according to the method of mutual instruction: a 
thing wliich m believejmpossible, on this side the 
chamiel We may also ment^ fourteen charity 
schools, in which 460 indig^it^ sdjdiars are in¬ 
structed, by means of voluntary Istlibscfiptions. We 
may mention twenty^seven ahn^-houses, five great 
hospitals, an asylum for orplms, another for tlie 
blind, three for women reclaimed .firom a vicious 
course of life»*one for lying-inVomen, ^c. Sudi are 
the institutions which show that commerce, so far 
from drying up the springs d’ benevolence in the 
heart of man, on the oontrary, opehs them to all the 
effusions of generosity and benevolence, 

***^"he corporation is ohe of th^ richest in England, 
andSjno of the most wbrihy so to be, from the noble 
use which is made of its ojhikhoe. They employ 
^their revenues in the erectfen of cstablishment-j of 
charity and public, utility; in the support of free 
schools; in providing lectures*and sermons, the 
object of which is to retlder the people more en¬ 
lightened and virtuous; h} releasing from prison 
honourable but unfortunate debtors; in providing 
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Avitb marriage porhoii» the daughtoi'' «’l 
Kens, m advancm* Miim of i!ione\ (is<‘HK‘iunrs l^) 
thr* amount of 100/. Hteiling) to the* younjr di^c 1 pIl ^ 
oi indu'^tfy, who,disco\fo? taloi^ for business, but 
oro prevented by a want of pecuniary inean'< from 
f*oniiriencing an establishmpnt. Such tlie iiv*bk 
mode] which we offer to the imitation of tlie 
ri{)al bodies and heads^of departments in Paris, and 
tliroLighout ail Franco. * 

We Will now ck*scribe the great public work 
Bristol, as they rc^te to maritime couunerce. Th* 
.V\on, whidi, froyi Bath to this city, waters a mayr-, 
nificenl vallev, ptesciif navigaWc* through the 
w hole of this extept; it ialls.^at tlru distance of eight 
luiies bdow the latte? city, into the spacious bay 
which forms the Bnstol Channel. The -various pro 
ductipns of Wales, "brought to tlfe banks of die Se- 
\crn, which waters this district, are conveyed bj 
water to Bristol, and there, exchanged for tlioso com¬ 
modities which lire necessary for Wales; and 
wards sent to fbreign countmes, or dispers^^in^ 
the interior of England iSy an iramense^ chain of 
canals. ' *. * 

The Frome, below *its juncfidn.with the Avon, 

« V* • 

k * m 


' Tho »«c«»safy tbis o^cct were uii- 

dfiuikui, according to an Atp of jRwjliiifnent, wn^ 

m I7a7*ihdt the fir^t baige, laden vikh deah Hoy, a|id lead, 
ascended as tar as Bath. • 

Z 2 
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])r^sent& a lar<>'c artUici.il basin, wliicli tmcrsis, 

nearly from north Uj'somh, tlio half of Bri'^tol By 

\neans of this ba^in, iiibtead of a rivulet whicli 
* 

not na\igabie, they have pfocured the advantage' of 
a spacious port, arfet a grand range of quays, sufli- 
cient to float merchant vessels of considcrabl(‘ 
vlpnnage, and to load and unload them in the very 
heart of the city. The Avon presents another basin, 
twice or ihrice as large, and four times as long. It 
has a communication with that of Frome, and their 
waters arc always kept at the of high-water 
mark. 

The ships which conn' up the AVOn enter first by 
a lock into an entranee-dodc, whiph may be let dry 
at pleasure. Tins is Cumberland Dodv. Anolhi'r 
lock, established near the former, and upon a parallel 
a .i'-, allows of one* vessel going'cwt, while a t^c'cond 
is coming into the entrance-dock. Lastly, by means 
of a third lock, vessels enter the long basin of the 
Avon and the Frome. 

When these vesseMraw toe much water to float 
TTtfte long basin, they rdbain in Cumlscrland Dock, 
which lias a greater dt^th of ; they are un¬ 
loaded, and aflerwai^s brought into Long Ba^m. 
\n arrangei^ent, the reverse of tliis, serve- lor dit* 
lading of th0 s^e ve^s. 

To give a course to the waters of the Avon, a 
♦anal, callM tfie^New R^yer. extends nearly honi 
east to west, leaning rath^i* ^owaids the uoitii at its 
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^vfn It $uuth’('i Loi)‘^»BiI'>ib, aii'l 

wr-'t oi‘ Cumbprlanci JlucK, to jor» t^^ain 

iho old b(xl of the nvor, * • 

• • • 

'riio lorkrt. ci>tabljshe^ at the head of Long Ba^"! , 
]in the waters from ofiT into the ranal; 

*1 <]jc same time they enable the barges <oiriing 
down from Bath to enter this basin and to coioc 


> ’< I load and unload in the liearl of the city. 

Twohf* bridges of stone and four of wood, are 
thrown over the basins and w^atcr-streams whirh 
1 1 averse Bristol. 


I'hepc iinmenafe w^^rks are perfectly well calcu- 
tt'd to aficird ^njiritimc commerce ail the facilities 
>!id vesouicc.- that could be de.'iircd. The most an- 
(t( 111 among then?do not yet*date h century, and the 
last havx* boon completed only within these few 

years. It was in 1B04» that the iiihabitants of Bristol 

• • 

obtained an Act of Parliament for excavating the 
bed of the New River (or dorivatory canal ot' the 
Avon) across the meadows situated south of the 
town; this work was completed in five years, dimn^ 
the most actiif6 tiiAe of the vfar. ^ 

Near Cumberland Dock, north of the western ex- 
tremity of liong Basin* is a large dodk of a square 
form. It wlis^begutf in 176t, and, fa 1769, was 
capable of addiitting ta sey^ty-four into its waters; 
in other respects it has Cofafag remarkable in its 
construction. ^ , 

It i» not so with Cuttiboitfand Dock. It is built 
of free^blone, whieh abounds in the environs of the 
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lown. WlK''n 1 \i>]{^»] Brihtol, they cleansing 
out Ibis basin. J^i^btcrraneous aiiuoilucis, v\ith 
elliptic opeiiings, made' in different points of the m nib 
throw out currents of water, which stir up the ninl 
in those placNBs where the principal water-course 
could reach. This latter water-course is fornuMl 
by opening the four fiorHl-gates of the lock-gati', 
Winch communicates with Long Basin. With these 
streams, and the assistance ^*of mon provided with 
rakes, the mud is earned away , and thrown into the 
stream of the river**. 


Thp gates of these locks are curved* like 4hoae of the l<oudun 
aucl Liverpool DoclA, At spiiti" tidcsH, gates 4>pen of them- 
schi’s, by thb pressurj^of the >* dodc j but they au 

dosed by the habitual presMije of th|s waters inside during tlu 
romraoi) low thlcs, and even diiring the neap-tides. 

The flo»»d gales of the locks arc of form^ and in pairs 
at ti:c bottom of etch gale; they are both termmiued by a strong 
iron bir m a \crlic3i dircctibh; the upp<*r part of tliese bars are 
xiniuu by n traverse of hon, having ill middle hoUoived so as to 
fit H screw, the head of wliich is engaged fn a sort o( coUar fas¬ 


tened m a ni^e of timber, Solidl;[pjEixcd against tbe up^r part of 
I'hc part of the screw which passes through the coIh» 
IS plaiiH uHt above It is ailptto*prevent its slipping down; th« 
head of i'»> screw fits exAttly a key inlfie shape of .1 'J'; m 

4 * . , I, 

A 

* 

* V 
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1 L •lA-*' ’ 

* When It was IfimslM, ! inqi;ir<d oi the 4 lhfiCtor of the woik* 
bow long It was nece^diry to jlhis* w<Wk, and at oh ii lu- 

►Ibrvals he judged it wsCi^ry to ft. He told me,,111 leply, 

that it was naflliciont to refpeat this dperatiouonce c\< i) nw )Cciis, 
for lour lours and a half at a 



ti riflng ill's k( ^ hem iht iijit t j il c '«t t!i( r i- j m i « 

hpipiit icqum !, i* ’i\vcndb iiouliiu n< i * 

* Exch »iU IS worked h Iwo chl}m,%^lJKh itc UtK*l< 1 m I 
n *kt ceiitri ol the prtisure su^^tained by ijach gih, whtu Ji i * • 
tlu st height o( \iiatei. It has to support On U hic 
rhams ptjcod on aide ot the sate Each ot them iti t 
tie iPisnnr) woik ot the lock thiough a circular opening, ks tg 
i tut bitme time, upon a horizontal roller of < ast non !i Ki,( be 
1 1 f Itom of a vertical acl! wheic it turns rcunil the dium 

I e ’psun Ihf axis ot thip capstan rises above the l<*sfi 7T1T t 
(]<UY, and its uppei end is tnjmmatedhy a cast«itou cap. 

This rap has iat« foiu moiltscs in the form ot the hui k < 
qu t Irangular pjramid, foi the reception of lout laige woe.’e 
h IIS, which an sufticicnt to ssork the capstan (V\ lien these bai 
are tivd^they form mglcof aboutaiv dcgiecs with the hoinr , 
lluy aic (iiiccttiii, ar^Srding to the eoryinuatiou ot the sides ol 
\eiv obtuse cunc, foimcd by the surfeci the cap,) ^nd, tom 
moitc^es made between the preceding ones upon the dat pait oftli 
cap, in order to plant vtatiealiy, oi neaiiy so, the bais of the capstan 
when they arc not wante^d, 1 hey ari thus placed in a conspicuou 
situation, which renders it more di&cutc foi them to he st >I«i] 

At the same timei they arc placed in such a mannei as ni 1 h 
an obstacle to the froo passage on qiia> c^se to t’p bek^. 

7 he cap of tHe capstan «e have just desenk^ appeared leniaik 
able, both for its hm ai|^ t;li«|«diCtous distribution ot motaii rhii 
thickness of which la exactly CtjciSated m every part ti| odm ^ 
itsistafice piwpbitioiied 10 the efforts they have to sMatai|| 

I * 

In proceeding along the Icng-Baain, we see a 
great number of fer the buMng, careening, 
and repaii^jng <rf Vpsaeb. ^^Thesc establishments*" 
are surrounded by (fl|»i0ioiMi iitober-yards, with slips 
for the construtti^ of new vessels. La one of these 
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yardb I oti^cMtxi a dcx'k* bmlt of briok, 1 lO yarcK 
loiiji;, ai^l toj minatod by a blip. 

Thcbe d’fFerent obtablishinonts have nothinc: to 
recommend them but their wze and extent; they do 

* k 

not 5-now the least pr^ensions to omameut or beauty; 
the \anous buildings are either of brick, lough 
stone, or wood. Tho greater part of the docks* ap- 
pe^red to have but littlo care bestowed upon them, 
a circumstance remaritable 4n a country wlioic all 
kinds'of buildings are UMvally kept in sudi good 
order, as always to have tlie appearance of being 
new'ly constructed. Perhaps this neglect might 
bo the consequence of the languishing ^tate of com¬ 
merce and naval constructions; l&r of all the towns 
of Great Britain •that*!' visited, Bristol was the one 
where the general stagnation* w^ most visible and 
most alarming. ^ < 

'fhe stocks and* Dock-yards are ranged: 1st, 
near Cumberland dcjfk, in the.east of the long 
hoating-basiiH; 2nd, on the wesiern bank of the 
Frome, near the place where it branches off into 
the Long-basin of the Avdh; 3^» upon the southern 
banE^ Lon^'Basin. third group presents 
the moHt numerous* and largest ostabBshmonts. 
Here we find Bathurst’D(;> cJ 4 inVhicb ve&bcls aie 
kr pt afloat ;* it is a private property. One cf the 
yards estabBahed in ^h?s pl^e extends as far as 
the foot of a high wrp* al|»ost perpendicular, a 
nmge of galleries have been eiscavated the 
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L^rdind at tlie bottom ofthitt sctirp, and c^i thc^samc 
level with tlK* yard. A well or shaft oomnvmical^s 
from the (‘cntre of these galleries with an upper 
yard, whieli is on a level with the partof the towj 
which rises, on this side’in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre. A windlass is used to convey goods from 
the lower to the upper yard, and reciprocally. 

Thfe cranes of Bristol are in iiigh r-epute in iSag* 
land; I noticed one of <ast-iron, remarkable for the 
boldness and lightness of its construction and. 


^ It n aboiJi foit’i in and pvoji'Cts about twenty, 

Ijs sides aie coDKtructed of two pieces only. These two sides 
Aio plain, and just clcie enougli ut tiie npfw part, to lease only 
the Jiilerval between thorn t)ocossa»*y for tixin;; a large wheel on 
wliich the chain turns4 nt the bottom, these sides are distant 
enough from each othci, |^o admit between them l!ic mechattisin 
of the crane. * 

The chain, which boarSi the weight, after being made to take a 
turn on the wheel before-mentitihed, descends along the back of 
the crane, and turns a hdrirontal cylinder. The axis oi 
this cyiyinder carries, at otm end, a cogged wheels outside the sides 
of the crane. This wl^l caf^hes in a pinion borne by TWUm" 
zontal a.Ki$, kliich it^U ha$% cogged wheel at the 
Lastly, this last ti^hccl acts upon a pinion which is tuc|ed by a 
double winch acting upou t|te horizontal aKiapCithb pin^. The 
latter axis has ,a curb to stop the movetitent the weight at 
plcasurd, or ncx ifatigue thhniejfii ddtea tfteiracdbn is suspended, 
and to preydot accidcotSf Pit* ’ ' U m * • 

The cranek fUed tipo^rii hxis of iruii* having Uie< 

shape of a of V6jy Ct^tderahle volume. Thp crane is ter¬ 

minated by dn Idirerted a(^kct, fittfeg the conical^axis; a strong 
iron cii^le' tarns rMjdtd thb Ms of the said, cone, and proballly 
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not far Irom it, another, the mechanism of whicn 
concealed by a bquare case which turns with it 

We will now quit Bristol to continue our journey 
along the western coast of England. Wc drop d< >wn 
the Avon as far as the seat; and, turning to the south¬ 
west, coast along a low shore, where we nie^ with 
nothing to arrest our attention, till we come To the 
'^wcunhs of tlie Axe and the Yeo, m the county oi 
Somcrbct. 

The Axe aac^s to Glastonbury, a town of2213 
inhabitants, rematdraole for the ruins of an ancient 
and celebrated abbey. The Y^o, or Ivel, is a river 
of lihuch more importance than the ; it passes 
by Bndgewater and LangfKrt, 

Bridgemteff a‘towh^'ontaiiiing^I55 inhabitants, 
reckons forty-eight ships, meahm^ 2D75 tons; the 
tide rises as high as forty foot Jbiefore this town, and 
by its violence, frequently occasions great uyury to 


upon a $at ot ivbcoK »nt}}ar (Q tKo^of our capstans* When 
the mne is to be tumeS a0on lU out) axis, the wbdlas&es arc 
plPITwi .ithc) to the fight or ^o4eil,Vithout turning thi^m. 

* 1 here « a door whkh is kpptlocked, hut by which the parts oi 
the machmtry, generally OonOallfd f|Oin sight, may be \hitcd 
when it IS thi^ght proper. Oa o&side, m S(*c two systems oi 
winches mentjblly diiUnct; the one lertihg foi the raising of 
weights, the lOtiwy* for the lOtitlon df erahe. The two men 
* who work this 4^0 that they cotil^ rm a weight of 

three tons, that is, one too and a half akoh i nevertWess the ^oik- 
it\g of the ciaue h very oxpodli$<nis> and ie!N:ied without any 
noise being heard. 
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thtAcsssMs inoorod m the Yeo. The trade; of Bridge- 
\vater chictly r()n‘:isl-* in the export of the agncultti 
ral^profluce of the county of Sc«ner«et, and th<» 
import of such commodities as are necc'isa.ry fox tiu 
consumption of ihe inlfebitarits of this county, 
Bargqp go up as far as LangpnU, an intermediary 
depdt, to which the London stage wagons, as well 
a»« those of the inland towns, come, laden Jawth' 
articles intended for maritime commerce. 

Beyond the Yeo the ooast takes a direction trc»m 
(Mst to west, and we find on its banks, 

1 JVatchef, which was formerly a mercantile port 
of some not^s, ;jipl the centre of the great herrtng 
fi'-hcTy; at present its vessels are principally en¬ 
gaged in the comasyance of ll!e a*gfees of burnt sea¬ 
weed, for the glass ^nanufactures of Bristol; they are 
also loaded with 000 ^-—a kind of alabaster found in 
Its neighbourhood,—and a species of stone, which 
IS converted into an excellent hydraulic lime 

II. MineheaS, a secure and cominodious port, at 
the foot of a rodty and rugged x:!dast. Commarcfi 
flourished th^ at the cq^eitoemCnt of 
century: an extensive tra^c was carried on with 
Irelard and Atbedea^: more than 400D casks of 
herrings wei^ ek|)QrtM to thd ^iileditemnean; but 
since the he^ings haiN» Cdumti id visit this coast,^ 
the import^ce. lilMbbad has disappeared. This* 
port at preset W only 1»S39 inha]^itants, and 
twenty-eight ships, measuring 1,32$ tons. 

Still continuing ouf course towards the west, wc 



Hast/ i, th \rffjt, ('/ iK If/ 

pasb from tbu ooast’ol Somerset to that oj De\ou 
shire, ajid doiibk* 

IIL llfracombi, wluoh reckons soulb. li^ 

port, which is protected by a mole, oiTers a scHnirc 
anchorage for vessek of large bu\»dt‘n, Tlie port is 
surrounded by a semicircular range of hill;^,^which 
contributes much to its .security, and afiurds a rcsi- 
at once picturesque and salubrious to tlio in 
valids, who conic hither for du) sake of sea bathing. 
Boats" procure a frettudnl and regular communica 
tion between Ilfracombe, Bristol, Swansea, and 
Milford. 

Below Ilfracombe, the coast turns to tJhe south, as 
far as the nsfeuth of the Taw, in the bay of Barnstaple, 
a town situated On the* banks of ^is river, which is 
crossed on a bridge of sixl^p arche^. Vessels 
anchor along a large quay,, w|ncB extends a a>nsi- 
dcrable way beyond the bridge. The n|©uth of tlu' 
Taw is obstructed by an extensive bar^ ^hidi pro- 
vents vessels of more than ^K) tofis to enter the 
river ; yet, in ^tte of this obstacle, Barnstaple 
jisskpjjs forty-six vessels,^whicli measure S73i toiib. 
It is a mapu^uriittp ^wn, and employs a great 
number of workmen,^ in thcimamj&cluringof IknneJ, 
silk strings, ^othfer oiSjects, this 

tewn doe^,^,^€jglei:^ the eiiStivad^ the mind; 
its college ba^ formed toae distinguisjjed mm of 
letters; amemg others 'm may name the poet 
Gay. 

The Torridge, which passes through Torrington 



m if <)n })> >( >! tn/n'l 
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.»iv.l Bi(Jt Kurd falls a little below the iMtcr ^lace 
Jilto the Taw, near it'j mouth t 

Wdeford reckons iOdo inbabitttfits, and \os- 
ncIs,* rnoasuring BG94 tons; this is more than*any 
otlu'i poit laying south of Bristol • Merchant vessels 
anehoil'in thr river along a quay of considerable 
('Xtent. Bklefotd carries on a great coasting trade 
with IVcland and Scotlaivl, conveys fo Wales^tne 
produce of the mines ot Devonshire and Cornwall, 

M 

and carries on the fishery upon the banks of 
foundland. 

Quittiug Torridge, we follow the southern shgre 
iiftho Bay 6f Barnstaple tr» the promontory which 
takes its name from the smaJI port of* Hartland, 
which’rec'kous 1968, souls. This port is arti- 
licnl, and its construction dates from the reign of 
Elizabeth; it is priadpally frequented by the fish¬ 
ermen oftfie coast. 

Doubling Cape ttartlaiid and turning to the soutli, 
wT soon regch the county of Cornwall, the last on 
the western side of tkigland. We fitid no plawrof-* 
any note till we reach the Jong, wide, and deafi eu-* 
trance of the Camel, a river which goes up to Bofimiut 
a town containing 290!^inhabitants, Whose principal 
occupation' is the scouring and carding of wool. 

Towards the moulSh* ’4’ucl oh sonthernp bank* df ^ 

1 . ' : 

, -—-a. .. . . .. . .— 

» *' > 

* At Uidcfuid, t5e Torridge crossed by a Gothic brul|te oT 
!went)-tour arches;it U 2f2Aiyards m length, and wsft j)iiilt about 
the middle of the fouueenlh century. 
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the Gamel'ib tlie bniail town of Padslow^, which con- 

c 

lain^oilly 1700 in iividuals, and fifty-oight ship , 
measuring 3081 tons. Tins port is the best ol‘a!! the 
^ caist we are now visiting.* Ships of 500 tons may 
enter and moor in 4t with safety. Opposite Pad- 
stow the channel is eighteen feet deep, even at low 
water, and 429 fe^t in breadth; vessels come along¬ 
side the quay, on which stands the custom-house. 

South of the Camel we iind no Hiaiitime station 
of importance, till we readi the bay of St. Ives. 
The town of Si, Ives redcons 3526 inhabitants, and 
sixty-hve vessels, maasuiing 3635 tons; it is situ¬ 
ated on the southern side of the bay. Its fishery, 
and the •conveyance of the minerals and slates 
got in Cornwall, are the pxindpai objects of the 
trade of this port, which, on account of the banks of 
sand, formed by tlie strong tibpth-western gales, is 
very inconvenient, and fit only fc!r vessels of small 
burden. Below St. Ives there is no other port of 
any (xmsequeilbe till we readi the promontory of 
' Land’s End. 

Wc will terminate om description of the western 
coast of Great Britain by a table of its statistic data, 
to^which we shaU itgain refer in the general (‘ompa- 
risen, which we reserve fpr the last chapter of this 
► volume. • 


* A ut(^ corrupted from Patrid^ow, or plact* oi bt. 
Paint k 
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Scotland 

jNoith West .... 

pS,160 

j,4 *>• 

' ’0 

llijghlcindbj South West .... 

Il3,i00 

3,353 

. 

Lowlands 

J • • * *• * * 

[Solway • ^ • 

521,400 

145,900 

TO',, 

2,55C 

J .t 

j7 

Total.. 

a88,S50 

1.1,61 t 

05 

( 

Cumberland & Westmorland 

'«il,75iO 

2,241 



Lancashire & Clnsahire 

1,349,500 

2,e82 

46b 

Lnglaad* 

• 

'Wales, West' .... 

369,850 

3,331 

111 


{.Severn ... 

2,3.92,400 

1,141. 

J71 


Totax, i-ngland .... 4.323,450 12,^00 34J 

J'oTAibt Knglaiid and Scotland 5,2J 2,300 26,214 lyy 
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BOOK, VI. 

r 


SOUTHERN COAST OP ENGLAND. 

« 


CHaPTEU I. 

Southern Coasts of Cornwall and Devonshire. 

* 

W'e now double the promontory of tiie Viand's End 
to follow the southern coast of J&igiand, and pass 
between the main lan4 and the ScUly isles, where 
eleven ships, measuring 460 tons, are registered: 
we enter a bay, the shores of^which pj?esent to our 
view the three ports df Prance, Marazion, and 
Helstone. In this bay both the vessels return¬ 
ing to England,vand those preparing to quit it, find 
'^oeenre shelter, to .wait for favpuraUie winds. 

, Pepmnce has 5224 inhabitants; forty-seven ships, 
measqring 2708 tons aiie .registered intheq||^om- 
house of this port; it lies nearly dry at low-water, 
and it is not^abpve fifty years since aiholo was con- 
^structed k) protect it which is also 

called MarketJeWfisasmali whichhasnothmg 
worthy of notice. Hdstom is built upon the banks 
and near tljc mouth of the river, which bears the t wo- 
fdd name of the Cober and the Looe; the port 



SoHihern Coa^L' o4'^' 0 $'hiiaU anJ j)t*pomhire. 

0 • * ^ » , • 
itsyids a little below Ibe town; ships cdme to thjs 

prt to fetch tin from the Cornwfli mines. 

Lizard-point sgpa^tes thcibay in question, 

rom* another of The lattei;^ 

iontains a great in^^tile ports, and 

me of the most inSpdk^t ^tairy ports of Great 

Britain, ^ ^, 

Goihg rou^'d^' c!S^t>!^i of the liizard-poiht, 

>ay, wliieii J^stance,inland. No 

^ity or pqg ; but 

rt a short dista:^^tt.t3^ side of &e bay, the 

river Fuhnoutk. 


186^ 
sent 
of tl 
rom 
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^ iliheibitiaptB ;' at pre- 
^43il2. ;j lt is die place 
bf ^#iie jpi:kets; bound 
Indies. 
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by ?ilhzabeth, iiiid, i»lil) later, by Ohvei Cram- 
weU, ailer he had taken it» with much difficulty, 
from the royal tr<>op&. 

Fairyhn stands at the»botUH» of tht* long and 
narrow creek, at die entrai^ of whi(h Falmouth is 
built. Itcanieso»aeoimidirafetetr»demth^ 
of sprats, which are af&rwardis broaght to Lcmdon 
and otlier markets; it has Inbabttaiivs, and 
eleven sh}ps, motoring 8?1U ^ 

Truro stands ihe|5(^l8tok^ Iho two rivers 

wiiich ^pty fheirWators haven. It 

is at Truro and Penwce tW Ptud ingots of 

tin, brought frpto Oorbwaib^^ At Truro, 

is a foundry kfr redi|oing f|eces the tin 

brought from the mines; 

ingots, wo4^ui)g abor« fern vrwghing 

fruu. nT. to t,a 

the fialth; <uid the Xjl# ^ l»» to 

the East Indies. 

also exported firco ^ Wales. 

-aHtwport ledcoo^ 84 Itns. 

‘ Batges ascend the af, |ir <H> but 

this town htw feUm hapoctaooe, 

since Truro ^ brandieB 

of the ttaide.dafti^ pn, ijy py ])|;K!t ^ tl^ cc»4nty <d’ 

Cornwall ' . 

After condinil^ td hdjf pf Fahnoutfa, we 

cenne to the eaet^ ekte afwj^muice. coininanded 
the c^^tle of St, ^ the left wc leave a 

^eek, in front of this tort; Ae double Cape St An- 



t ft Ootm& f I'*/// I ( >if On jr/sht >•> 
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thpny audi those of PciuiajKl and DoadiiRui • I ar 
ther on, we meet the mouth of tli«| Fowey, nt\^i nOikIi 


standB the town of Foie^y. Ft is built on the wo^t^iu 
banlf of the rivci. ^ TMs«&pa1l town, which !ia- boh 
mhabitants/hAs two a putj ' 


liouse, jnd an nltn8*h0ll)i^o for oight widowb A fon 
iind two small baUeidoR proiecst the enhance of the 
port, >9hich rcchoris ships, moastiring 5475 C)ns 
The next port we is Jjuoh, at the mopii of 
the river of the sa»ie name. Tim two parts of ihi- 
town are united by a bridge of fifteen arches, which 
is amient and irregwiar, The principal occupation 
of the inhabttarSfcJ k fisbh»g. The port has ships. 


measuring 19B6 tens. A bajt^ry* protects the en^ 
trance of the port, and.the mouth of the ri^'er 


Continuing our course towards the east, we pa^s 
between Ramlfead^and die celebrated Eddy stone 
light-house^ constmcled by Smoaton, and described 
by him id an ejtcoBtmt 

We now ttttcr'ibd road of WiplMh Sound, 
leaving, fei the the pjer, ofc treakwat^ '6r 
which, as W the wa31 establishmads of 
this p<Mrt, 'wb ban# aheedy given am acecfmt. .(See 

* i.iJ ^ ^ > MnA .4 .1 


cast, we enter tbej 


't>f Famftaxe, into 


^ ^ t 4 i ^ 

* Its sttttdaii^ fSh^lwetttiofls %a»ic a» those of r>cU- 

Rock. of whWwe ha^^vtyi it vfrouW be a^needksi. ic- 

pctition to oifr ihf |*|sd4r » sIwUw 4«ouMt tel«lUe lo Cdd) stone 


> A <? 



LuasU of f.'oinvaiP' fu}ii Dfiion^ifitJr' 


wluch the \Valers of the Tamer empt^ themsehefe. 
Thi'5 river serves as, a limit to the two counties 
Cornwall and Devon. A cnnal, parallel to the 
Taiifei, ascends as ikr a^^the village of Tamerton, 
and contributes greatly to the prosperity of the 
country. ' 

PlymotM Dt^h^ P)y<f}ii 0 Uikt ahd the intermediary 
luwii of reckon aJtogether^61,112 in- 

habitrtnts, and 366 shi]^^ measut^ 

Tliose mer^Mtile vesself aife, i^a^ j^artneasurc, 
employed in sUpplying provisiolQjS^'id^J ^ the town, 
and naval establishments, brinftS|nl commer- 
cial 
of 

sprats IS carried on tliore, 
sent hence to the banks of 
make*^ it a nursety*for|e3tt3ell^'^!^^^en. 

Continmng our blycmd‘'fJ^dnth, we 

arrive at Cape' Balt» jeidj&ce of a deep, 

. _ . i. . 4 . L * *. A. . £.11 Xi) .i'* * « . 1 



are 

‘vrbicli 


‘bay, «nd IW aB«i ^tart Bay , we 


reacK the ^ vrhi<m ate situated 


feit(i^ on wliich 


4ieS0%ilkgos‘'4>tW 4485 iiiha 

bitante, ^d measuring 

* 3^01 an account w0i»fe t0wS9» aeo J^otocr, &t . 


the port 

rkrtmiiat at psiwal|t^^''*‘'**" 



'solif'if/ji i'ou ts J ('ktrnnall nml OctoU'^Ji/ *' 
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employed in the fishery on the banks ol Ncuioufid- 
Uji^, they carry dn? greater part of tte produc. ©i 
thewr fishery into the gort^ <?f tho Mediterranean, 
and bring back, iirtetnnft, <idls, winea, fruit, saU (. 

A tort and twdlmitort^ prcft^ the entrance of 
the port, which ]^r&etly S€«mre4 and is capable 
of receiving as inany as five hundred Vessels. •• 

The Dhrt is as % as 3f’otne«?, a town 

of 3128 inba&ilants, '^Who carry on the manufac¬ 
turing of w^ooU^ atuf^, > # 

Descending the Oatt, and doubling Capes 
l^^’oword aijd flcjry, wd l^ave Torbay to the we^t, 
and ascend, to the norfii, as far as the mouth of the 
Exe. There welfiud the sulall l<3wn of Exmouth, 
near which tho^ celebt^ed tjir Walter Kaleigh was 
born, one of the gr^c^tost navigators of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. BxniouthiK ,^hidh was already important foi 
its oorameroe* has nb m for its f^sheIy^ 

and its a| a * 

Formm3/i^;l!;!feiV9S bav^^teilis far as SKvtei, 
but the, ^ hairing in thgir 

cial that of should 

be allowed to*^wear a Ajhwtth within 

their teijvnsi|b» obtained 

the consent 

Earls of this noble spirit of 

independence^ tie! of Ejtetgri punish 

them,^«ari|e^l$i^'$toti^ of trees to 6c. 

thrown into thejbed of the ^e, in order to obstruct 



IV' ^oulhun C oobis tf dtvf D(*von^h^re 

the passage bet\\cc»j Exeter and Topsliam; the con¬ 
sequence wa^, that tillage, ol' which tlie Earlo< 
Devonshire was the piaprietot* Suddenly acquired 
the whole maritime iradfe olAe . 

In 1765 a canal psej^iilel to the Exe. 

bet\\ecnll\eterand1^»hsuto^ in S|rdcr that mei- 
chant vessel might again ha?b to the prin- 
(ipal town; YOtssete of tic«wt fcPfe noW ftbleto ac¬ 
complish t|ue. . A ^oanagistrates 

of'the tonim qf Top- 

sham, which b «p^du#sedd 
Exeter contains a populali;^ and 311 * 

»}nps, meabariiig Tloprincipal occu¬ 
pation of its mha^ih^ts is a^ weav¬ 

ing of cotton and wool j grh^ ^paijtitleS of serge 
are also mapuftctuycd Iwsret'^t^i^ Wnial ex- 
portat^'o*' from !t^ m^pn&ciarinit ^ims valued at 
600,0001. sterling, te^yesars sin^ dpdbtle&s. 
at ^0 present tim^, OP^tder^bte, 

Exeter is celabr^^ ikii ^ 2 ^ 

of ifeb cathedral, im coudly p^pso^ of j^votlinre 
^are established in exten¬ 

sive qa\alry*lSW^A we3(ie etedod in its vicinity. 
We uiMst not^fbrg^pjixqjfir gpjat |«unber Of 
establishlttents for ^dotibfegvai^ poor 

. Ciuldrku Idd^pepKlept^ Wc 

must also &mber of other 

hospitals, the J^t^r and Devon, 

founded l:(yPr.Cta«fe.; f ," 

Subnoufh Was ^V^ltoiWe port, but 
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merchant ve-saeU were ob%ed to abaiidgii lU on 

;iccouijt of the alluvions of the river, which haM* 
alnjost choked it up* At present, it i>» men]' n 
station for ftsherns&n, apd frofjueiitecl a bathing 
place; the beautyOf It|,luttia^qn and temperature 
of its climate Indoti^ grofit oumhefs of invahdsr 
to resort thith«Gt«. • 

Avrnouth, i)ie j^aco in Devonsliiro, situated, 
as its nnm iixipUe^, id the of the Axe, is 
nothing bui; a hiihdM ihh^ibited by flsh^xt^en*' 


> * " ' *w ' ' /"" < 



CHAPTER 11. 
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Coasts of Oorsel and HampsJnro. 

ft c 

r r '■ 

• t 

liViv^^E-REGis, al tlie mouth of the LyitJe, is the first 
town we meet, on the coast the county of Dorset; 
It reckoti^ 2f969, inhabllants,. .|o^.two, ships, 

measuring 3331,,^ns^ the^ port, 

whichisexcdicnti is protected^^In order 
to enclose it, dt ,was tbund ;i5^5l^^aj^;to ijot in the 
rocks, and build upon tliepj|^^g ; in this 

manner a line of^kefehce ^ been 

formed, called the Cobb. ‘ to ke^t^is mole 

in good repair, ;a toll so '^^per tCM^ is 
] t v iea upon all the’ port 

of Lyme-Regis, , 

<9n having tlus toro^ wei^ast an^eatt«nsive 

and \;;ery ^ 

j^tation, tfil we ^ '(^ortLand 


race, so cali^ 

rents i^rodoo^them^^lii^lit^ ;R is tjlie southern 
point of a a c^tle, built 

in whore 

„u,„, „„„ Jius peninsula 

of view, ex- 


"ships can sal^^ 

. - . ' -'Xr^ 

IS not 


X'pt for the sent 

■ Vk«rfc»-\r»r* i-r\ Vi-uAitT# 4-i^nipv«W o .1. _1 _ 


thence to 


but particularly 




/ nf Llor\r1 IInirit r. 


<</Ljondnn, v\horc the yearly quantity c^nvey^i ex¬ 
ceed s:' 0000 tons per annum. ^ 

. ^fter passing Portland-race^ enter tlie buy ol 

V\^cymuuUn 

Weymouth recltons 107 vesifils, measuring 7490 
Ions, registered in its port, which is defended by the 


two forts of Portland aitd Sandford.- Weymouth is 
separated iVom Melcombc-Regis, only' by a bridge 
thrown over the Wye. * Tlie population of these two 
towns amounts td 060*9 inhabitants. The port ot 
Weymouth is perfectly sheltered by the surrounding 
h]lh-: and llie friendly barrier which they present 
against tbe,bh'wtv:Vo?4be north, renders the climate 
of the place very mild; it is much frequented by in- 
valids who wish to breathe the sea air, ‘and enjoy 
the advantages of badting- 

On leaving Weyanoiith, we follow the coast as 


far as Cape St, Aitfein; wliidi we double, and enter 
Stadland bay; by the Western coast of this bay, we 
permtrate intd ^"haten of Poolet which is both 
spawous ,and the waters of 

which , its eiiimnce m V6T}> 

narrow, in size. , h , * 

To h^ityen town ot' 

Poo/e, arid 141 

vessels, as ^ell 

Weymouth', bV tile'i&^^Snd elegance of its new 
buildinjgs^a^J^^prbofctf its ifeent prd^perity. ^ 
SlupToflw tons may' be moored^ alongside 
the spacious quay which altnost entirely, surrounds 
this town. It has a small fishery, and ca.rries on 
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a coiisider&blt' con^^tjug trad^; but iu principal com 
morce ig with Jpreign |jort$, joitied to the Newfound¬ 
land and Gre^mlefed fisheries. Towards the eiilr.mce 
of the haven i$ a OJt oyk^, which arc sent 
in great <|aaiiti^os^ ib>be in the creeks on 

the coasts and the buftk^ of,the Thames 

To the of* the baj of feboip, al the* bottom ot 
Statldhmd,]^y^ pasmnjf i^om flho eci^t of 
Dors^ to ^etolp iiai)ft|>sbiT^ We p£|ictreteinto the 
harbour but too 

shallow mA to bd by large 

vessels, ft reoeivtfa ^ wajtets^^ iiilSfcour, and of 
the Avon, lu the South is called 

after this he^vOn, rise^ jii two 

rivers/wldc^ supply an ilhi^ m^; 

its populati<to^am<|«nt8 fey has 

bot n iruproved by V ^ ^ 

At the eastern cntnitite«r ^ ^lad]^^ Bay we find 
the 

in Cheat Brit^un; ft 

twd^ an^ a^ h^hj. bjrealM,«ij||^ 4d^ 31,616 

^inhaUtaafs. ^ 

vegetation ig W taVd^ ^ Vhided, which 
rendbmtf the fcglwh 

sort, by Si^poasurosbl the line 

*seaf:aon. 

ICCtl 

linewr; the ^ towanlfc Eng- 

land, and fl» Tht*. 

island fbram a n*;^ ^i^or Ibr 'tile flnuiishtng 
^Tts and i^aittllek Wat^ ti||tiietL>«« itre about lo 
describa on the opf^osite ehore 



» f ihtst^ n I • Hah f/<hfrt' 3^** 

• 

L;yn[iingt 0 n, which rcckonb *B,IM iiiiiabitent->, 
r^ses near a little bay, in whid^voftbeJs of 3()<^ tcJis 
inav enter; thc\ aie moored dos^to the quay, coif 
'.truef< d in front of thi§ amaft town, fta foiuign 
tiadc' IS very triflihg; its prindpal jfesource ib the 
iabucation and sak pfsea^'^alt. 

Opposite the projoitaiig angle forined by the two 
noithem feicles di the Isle of Wight, a larg^ and 
deep haven, called on ^hich ships of 

1500 tons may «aih ^his haven leceives the waierb 
o( the Anton, tlio ttchen, the Test, #c. Two towns 
<im\d on it*> eabtern shore, Southampton and Fare* 
ham 

Soutftmnpion^ bituatod ai the ^conftucT^fe of the 
Test and the ftdim, iy the dtief town of the county 
o£ Hants, which also called the county of South¬ 
ampton; it reckon^ «ld,353 inhabitants, and 1S7 
ships, measuxing 8006 tom. 

It was on die shore mar Southam^ni tha^ Kmg 
Canuto gaw ht# fiattorerb the^ calebratod lesson 
whidi we hatfe (Nami Pah?ery V<A."1.) by 

showing thf tsi hi^ j^wot faSed before thL* 

eternal hwt ^ Jbe f(!»eign trade pf South¬ 
ampton is th^ isles,^^ j^^rsey and 

coast of 

France, supply It wit^ 

the wines a^ A regular oommu* 

nwft^inn CheibbUtg and* 

Soutb^^^n l^ll^n^ of pi|lbkats; lastly, the ship¬ 
owners of ^this port carry on the Newfcundland 
fishery 
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Coa^f^ of Dorset an{f ilamp^hiK 


Fqrtham^ situated almost at the entrance oi’ I hr 
bay of .South-Water, is a small commercial port, 
the fishermen and bailors of which arc principally 
employed in BUpjpijritig tbe^ markets of Pprtsmouth 
To the eai^ P^eham^ thcl'coast of the mam 
land lies wesit-north-wcst coast 

of the Ide a«r fkr as the entrance of the 

bay«<^ ^ * 


Qospmi anB tim" hoapiiaf Badar rise within 
this Ba/Zontihe^rt Sn the ooa^it ^ are tiow tdew- 
ing; in front onis fte penin¬ 

sula of Pcartsea. Fd: a deisorl|ftioiDi if thsese towns^ 
and the eetebh^Knehts refer 

the read^ t6 the ^atnl We shall 

only give the aihonnl of their aooording 

to the cenios of li^I»the of Alverstdce 


and Go«^)Ort»^ lp,979?; Portj^ smd Portsmouth, 
k5,m; total, msm ^ 

Portsmouth has ^ small toeraShaot vessels, mea- 
«5uring 51820 tpns/ j^miiadly ell^lJ%e^^ in provi¬ 
sioning the fleels^a^ dtsenhis of tl^ navy and of 
,the o^an<#deparinififent,* as wiH as m^pplying 
the markets df the pqpploij^+Wtns owe their 
riches dnd gmudei^S h? ^l^$^/h»tion4 
ments/v' 

The the' comiiioii 

* i-eMezvouB wV merchantmen, 

on their expe¬ 

ditions, Ues'bew|^Wj|^ and the 

entrance of,> - 



cHAPtER nr. 

• • 

CoaHt, and Kent. 

The I?eninsula Pmsea, m which Pflrtsmoulh 
situated, lies in the west of a npadous bay. scat¬ 
tered with small islatids, and very irregular ‘in «v 
form. Tlie city of Cmeeter is btult on the bank^ 
ol the Lavatit, which Ms into this bay towards the 
most eastern . It is the diief of Sussex, 
and lias 736’^ inhabitants, and thirty-six ships, 
measuring 3395 Ions. A manufa<5ttire of needles 
and coarse woollen btlifib, and the pr^amtioa ol 

malt, are the principal branchc«i of business carried 
on at Chioho«ter*. 

Leaving the ba^ of Oiichester, double Sol- 
sea-Bill.'wid aitertirard* ArunnH '«f tb* mouth ot' 


A i 






. which It 




crosses fjf 0 ia e4u to ^ 
of u\o mikiei^ 
s<fiL 

tf hes twol^ki^ ^|l}^ 
aUovethe leVelgl^^ 
twcnty«twa^rtlfaR< hi 

and theie opetts intoa b^n coastrilWed fot the purpost the 


by A cot 
pc^ujeoila -lit Por^* 

deptlS bf wfttet; 
sevea a half 

are kftgtb, b> 



the Arun. Arundd, a tcwii of inhabitant^ 
reckons* fifty ship':^ mcaburing 45263 tons. Th* 
ancient castle oi ihiju town, vvliidi has been reci'otly 
repaired by the Duke of p5bifolk^ is much admired. 
Arundel is fiuned ilts> being one of the greatest corn* 
markets in 8uss^ pursuing our way along 
the boast ^stward, we find a number cf villages, 
whicli are so many watering-places, where the 
mildness <;>f ihedimaJl^, tlio’beauty of the situation, 
and Its vle^ty |b the capital att^ numbers of 
visitants and invalids during the bathing season. 
We now reach Bhonium, uppn the left bank and 
near the month of the AdettSir;^ €h5td.am reckons 
1047 inhabitantep and fort^timie^shipSt measuring 
52443 ms ; it is a hiking jort^ and carries on a 
small coasting trade * 

Nectr this port and upon the timafvt* we find Brigh¬ 
ton, a tfym cototainiog now SNi,449 in^bitants, but 
which, so recently as 1811, hadcmly 1*2,012. Ibis 
increase may bbsattributed to the resident of the 
Sovereign, who ttas eipcfed»4^besque^bles and 

part t’l’kktbli hrsm S, only e i^ht ferr 

tn tty 't 

38'>3. S#rge^, laden 

* With »d?rcbtiidirf| h 443 SP fimm ta«3o^ a> this cxnal, 
travMm SiMto traiwported 

from London to in fiHU days 

hnly. The ctot of If W j(38nk<Jicd wpigbi 

riy boat5 aiifc to to jito |%|it tttt^ dai, by which 

means the puliage Vnfi bd j^dbrliwd ttlfl ntpuiity 



i ud U 

• 

C fiiiK p<u ihoiu 111 this pluc t\ K^ei \ to i, in ♦ho 

firfei week of August, horse-ia^os lakt pla i^* at 
Hiighton which are much frequented This tow** • 
lias^man^ihandsome buildings, asiad is piovidl'd*With 
tM'ry conveiuencd toi hot amt cold*baths, both of 
>aif and fte.di wate{, wdth ail the establibbrni nu, 
i.ither of pleasure or instnicticsi that cjould embel¬ 
lish tvatmng-filace 3 j^ this finie/wt' snfpo&e 
that Captain Brown must have completed at Brigh 
tou a chain jher, similar to that which has been 
coiiStructod for tfie pier of p/ate* 

Advancing <4 short distance towards the cast* we 
pass the pqjt }i£^mohoi€n^ nocii the mouth of the 
Ouse it lb phjtecied by jetties, and a project is on 
fool for its farther i£n|>rovement. It possesses but 
twelve ships, meaiiUriiig tons, but has main 
fishing boats 

The Ouse is navi^ble to and can be 

ascended cveh sesrerui mdeg fenher. Lewos is a 
very ancient ciQr; it formerly reckoned twelve pa¬ 
rishes, which are noy reduc^ to seven: it Is the 
centre of the beat inland trade of the county of* 
Sussex. ^ y ^ • 

Retunurt'tfetW’sea^ we dmaWe B^y Head, 
but find no refnadcat^e hieifiimp stauon till 
we reach Hamii'* Vbre VifliaSn thl. 

Conqueror knded, iifeeS^rat^ for the victory whicJi 
gave fagla^to th^ JJotoahi, load the ojpwi to thi|» 
warriQr.*^8la5iit|^ one aiding the numjier of the 
dnque-p^ which William felt it necessary to put m 
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( t} atf^l Kent 

a ^tafe of 3t(ence» m utdei lc» protect the Brili«ili 
qpast frcJn any futturp altiimpts on the part of Franca 
For a long time this port has been choked up, end 
at present k only frequettfed by fishermen. * 

At a short distance from Hastings we find Win 
Msea, ancrfhex of fiie ei^ue>porta. This town has 
dedined frcap its artciefit spJembnr, and, at present, 
contains but QI7 mhsbitants, mdimit trdde oi 
business any ^ 

%s,anotbd^ is siltiafedon the 

banks of the HoljNer, mp miAh of ^hicb forms a 
spacious bay. 1he‘fon is mudh ob^p^^ctod in ccm- 
seqfueiice of hoctubula^tiOisk khd side, and 

is ca{»able of fsecfii'ifig^prfy >esse||j^ofjiS0dera4:€ size, 
m spite^of the works dnitotal^u periods, 

conformably to Acts of Farliiudenl^w He improve^ 
ment and 102 

ships, metkulnng 43U tons* We nhkl not forget 
to nckice InHis neighbeur|^, & hhml^» inhabited 
by Ffench<nsf«8ees, who# fi§r u4l^ thafi- a cemury 
and ahalflpiye iinil04^«^ % bonds oi 

'their cOiuAry# fmchrnen are 

humble frdi^rnlmi* / * 

Beyopd the ^ tbe coast ol 

Kent.^ PbAbling * 4*[yt)«)lteh at Nev\ 

fe£mney*%«ilt In midst of th(‘ 

fertile tntt)isbes of ^ web km a territory 

•f more^frlan the spd 

several centuries hfn^m :f a cawRway. oj 
dyke, constructed pari^Wiy ^<h the shore, from 
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Rothney to llythe^ which is> likewise’ ief*k9neJ 
a^iiong the cinque-ports. A large Ibrt, and tlirco 
smaller ones, at the distance of abejut one mile from 
each other,q)rotect the appmaches of H ythe, a tcfwn, 
Iiaving a population of 2300 inhabitants. At the 
back of the marshes qf Romuey runs the Royal iii- 
liUiry Canal, See Military *Pawer, 

. Folli^tone^ east* of Hythe, is a town now riluck 
faUeufrom its ancient splendour; it forms, in a,poli¬ 
tical point of view, a part of Dover, reckoned as one 
* A' the cinque-ports. Its sailors are chiefly employed 
in the fishery of n)ackerel, with which they supply 
the London rparkei^^, as well as in fishing herrings, 
upt/Ti the coasts t)f Norfolk aiid JjulTolk. .In Folk- 
stone we .notice a school for twenty poor children, 
founded by a legacy wlilch was left by Harvey, 
whose name is immoiaftlized by his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. When genius and benefi¬ 
cence are found united, they claim both the love and 

the admiratioitof mankind. « 

% 

I)ooer.-“Ih treating,pf the Mt/fteryPoioer, VdK IL, 
we gave the topography of Jtftis town. It reekons 
10,327 inhabitants and 166 ships, measuring §379 
tons. It derive its pru^cifial riches from the con¬ 
stant influx of the niuneroua tmvellei;^ between 
England and France. I4ucfa w been done,* and* 
much still continued to he^doi^^anis improving 
the port of DoveT« whipb staoi^ at the id^uth of a, 
small riv^ ^werful streams, in 

voL.ri. , t SB 



(f find 

* ‘ 

« 

order to cleat’ the (‘ritraiice of this j>ort, lai^e pipes 
have born laid under ground, to let the water out of 
the docks, and to ^rry the mud away in its pas¬ 
sage. In other respects, the maritime works of this 
place present noAing *of which we have not 
already had occasion to present great models, 
in describing the principal ports of England and 
Scotiaiid. • , • ‘ ' 

Beyond Dover, the coast*tums tow^anis the north. 
We first readi I) 0 wnSf a celebrated anchorage, 
partic^ilarly during the war. Tt lies facing Deal. 
This, town reckons 6SIi inhabitants, and but 26 
ships, measuring 868 tons ,* but i^f^s^sscs a great 
number of fishing-boats, as well as other small crail, 
employed for ttfe victualling aiuf service vessels 
stationed in the neighbonrihg .roads. Peace has 
somewhat dkninis^ the popylatkm of Deal 
From this port, as far as the Cape of N<»th Fore¬ 
land, beyond Ramsgate, run the formidable banks 
called the Goodwin Sands. We observed three 
iantetns on board a vess^ w|uch is always moored 
upon4thege banks hi safety of nav)gau»». 

Sandwich, whifdi lies north of Deal, on the banki» 
of the KStour, has dedSned cbhsitfembly fiom its 
fermer proupenly, in omt^eqnen^pe of the acoumuJa 
*tions*feniii^ firom fiiio land sida^ ilthich have blocked 
up the port. it possesses inhabitants, 

and 13^ It is reckoned 

among tjie cin^p^, Wts^t^’dwich, 
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Beal, Rani«g7h<s Rcculver, Same, iJtonar^ aud 
Walmcr, are subordinate to it. A great part of its 
tiacic consists in the agricultdral produce wliiSh * 
des?(jnds^thc Stour, and is conveyed to Lo«doii. 
This river ascends to Oanlerbijry,* the capital ol* 
Kent, which, is particulariy celebrated for its ancient 
and noble cathedral.' ’ 

N(yth of the'mouth of the Stour,* and on the 
|)6ninsula of Thanet, is*the port of Ramsgate. This 
place, wliichat present possesses 6091 inhabiUiits, 
is much frequented during the bathing season. Bs 
beach, which slopes oflT insensibly, discovers at low 
water a very wide bod of sand, which is 

very favourable to bathing. This is performed in 
machines, whidt fun on four wheefs, and follow the 
progressive or retre^ad© course of the tide. During 
the war, large barr^::;^ were built near Ramsgate, 
both fos infentry and cavalry. The works of its new 
port were begun in 1730. A light-house has been 
constructed on the head of the weslem |»er. The 
eastern pier has becg lengthened about lOOIbet, in ' 
order to confine to of the port, winch is* 

protected by batteries. A jDftihtary roadE has been 
formed at to, fool rf ,to coast, to fheiUCiItte the em¬ 
barking of ttoops. port a dry dock, 

a wet dock, and » building' it has^ sufMeut^ 
depth of water ft«r to largest torchai^ ships. In 
fine, its situatkm is of the utmost .importance to 
vessels tff to^tdiwneh, width are ddveq by gales 
against the English coast. The Mowing list of the 

« B s 
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vessels entered .it R will ul once si lew llV'e 

utility of* this port, and the progre-as of British 
commerce : 

Tr i7f)o jsoo ifciOo 

Vessels 2) 3S7 66 ^ 5<K) 

Turning the peninsula ol’ Tlianot, we pass before 
BroadstairSf a watering*{]^ace. we d(>Mble E^stness, 
and find ourselves at the mouth of the Thames, along 
the southern .bank of which, wo will ascend up to 
London. ' 

The next place is Margate, which reckons 7843 
inhabitants. Packets and steam-boats daily make 
the passage between thk port and J^ou. This 
IS one of the most fashionable watering places of all 
those on this part of thb coast. It^port is protected 
by a pier, built anew, accordihg to an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, dated 1787, Hie places of public amuse¬ 
ment cbtabtishcd in Margate are built with taste. 

Coasting along the southern side of the bay of the 
Thames, we have on our right, the hk ofShepp^, 
which-tcontaina the port of She&mess ; and reach tlie 
southeip bank of the Medway, which can be ascended 
as far as Chatham and The population 

of those two towns amounts to 24,063 inhabitant h, 
and^th^f mercs^nrile shipping to 326 vessels, m* a 
surmg^l2,94»l tons. < We have <i^Bcribed the public 
works of ,and Chathani, in our Milltan/ 

Power, ll„ ai^ our Naoal Power, Vol. II. 

From Rochester/on^fiy nowwaimed^ follow 

a canal, which W lat^y llleen opened into ihe 



b€lo\s GravostMid. The Icnis cfcuif 
Ayhjc h 1 to bo made, iii goin^ thi'- nver/ j thus 
:n oidc d, moluding the doscendmg^tho Medwa-s. 

Ofat (^(dd IS, proporlji speaking, Ihc firsit port si 
luatoci in tht' bed oAhe Thamob- •This toiivn reekonb 
‘^sj} inhabitants. S,ince the time of Richard IL 
tlie^ ha\e enjoyed the exclusive privilege of con- 
ve^viiirt passengers in boats from their own to'%i to 
London; the pi ice of Ihe passage is ninc-pence 
each passenger; they arc obliged, within a iiuaitci 
i)f an lioiir, at a signal given by a bell, to start with 
Ihe tide; they return also with the ebb It is at 
Gia\Obend tlia? ivsseh laden for exportation or 
impoilation are obliged to stop^ iij ordei tg undergo 

the liibt or la4 visit of the custom-house officers 

♦ 

who \lo the duty of the Thames, This regulation, 
by rendenng the por^ «f Grareseiui much frequented, 
contributes much to its opulence. 

From Gravesend to liondon, wo find on the 
southern bank baq|r of the Thames, *' 

Woolwich, Ijeptford, GreenvMi, 

llockoning l!r,008., * ^0^712 inh^jJtauts 

Thus, vre find inhabitants 'concai^tred 

upon a Jine of shore iipt exceeding ftte miles m 
length. Wo Vve givW hsa principal 

public establiahmm^ of towns, in.de-* 

scribing the works Pmv&r mi the 

Naval Poweu ^ 

In completing* cfe^suivcy qlftfie wdstera coast of 



England, We v lUgn'ca getieral tabic of ith supcrfi- 
caes, with its population.— 


t Oointi « 

i PUAUOU. 

Situii 

inhabit ( 

Cornwall ' . 

{, • i 31 ^ J>00 

(»63 

pn n nui 

lOH 

Devon <^) 

. 22j,950 

l,2S9 

173 

Dorset 

. . Ur 400 

1,005 

147 

Wila (i) . 

. . 110,000 

609 

219 

Hants ^ 

. . 260,300 

1,628 

» 

177 

Subsex . . 

. . 237,7^($0 

I 3463 

162 

Kent (a peartJ 

13^600 

0) 

218 

TotAt , . 

• ' 1,2^,250 

7,272 

175 




tr^ 



tllAPTKR iV. 

Cnmpari^rin of ihelh'ec Q'odsU of (h^at Bntat?t. 

!r wo compare the ba^nns on the three coasts of tho 

oust, wobt, and south, we scje, according to^h^ rp. 

C('nt returns of population made in that tu' 

ihc.si' basiiis, there are 

* 




1 lu I sks 

1 t>. u t 

1 ■> th* SduUi 

1 , 

1 

[ St^oflund X216.3W 


i> 



Unpridud 

6,Riy,t«)0 

1,552 Ijl >'1. 

• •_• 

# ^ _ 

1 * 

1 

I Totai. T 8fi6 ^^50 

5.V1J,S00 

s 


1 1.35u.Ktf) 

Saperlln eb. 
Squan 

' Sk nikfici 
£n;,l»u<t 

• 

1K07 J 
Afibi 

J s«l 1 

12,f (Is 

>4 

7,35*? 

n ( “T 

16.lot 

miles. 

Total. 

45,«57 

26,211 

7,65 4 


Inbdbitants j 

ScollMRd 

6B 

65 

• >» 

th 

by the 

England 

2)5 

S43 

171 


8(|uare mile. 

Total 

SOS 

4 408 

174 

1«0 ^ 


' * 


We will now pass to the statistic tesults, of its 

* 

K* ... I" 

■ ■ ■ -* ...... . .. — ■ • " — 

* Af cording to tbesumitiaiy found m the rcium&pf 1 ^ 1 , ptfi^- 
lished by order o( patUam^ot, the »atn total at page* 32 is 
1 i,218,500 individuals; but in caaiting np tbc addition of diSeienl 
counties, the number is found to be i|l^ 220460 O individuals, wlngli 
latter is ih^ amount wq*^ b^. 






K 

navigation ; 1 have taken them according; to a very 
valuable, olheial stalemcnt, dated September 
, giving tlu' number of J*hips regifc*tercd in qiiHi 
port,^ their tonnage,' and the strength of their crew. 


Port? 

' 

ifijr &htpft. 


for ipjcislor-l 

T/>tal 


Caauf 

Scotland 


f I To thei^ot Jo»UM*a 
16 10 


, 10 
w«r« 

its 




IC (tu '•'Hltll I < t 

M > * 

70 


27 

27 


IU"> 


^*hlp^ 

Scotland 

f,T66. 

1,807 

•1 

3.Hf 

I 

lo^isterdd. ' 

England 

9,785 

4,327 

a,9:iS 

17,01 , 


Toiaj. 

11,501 

6,694 

2,055 

2t»,l 1« 

1 onna^f* 

Scotland 

170,519 

117,557 

*» 

288,070 

of 

England 


431,52$ 

— 

589,062 

177,419 

2,058,982 

tiie&c bhips 

Tor A L 

1,625,5)1 

17^419 

2,812,002 


• 

C 

Scotland 

O f t 

J2.)85 

0 

8,835 

*9 

20,160 

Crew*. 

Cnglantd 

*• 9U,2I5 

« 

* 274196 ' 

*13,818 

12M,198 

\ 

Totac 

102,850 

•* 

,3M65 

12,648 

148,658 

According to these first data, I condude that 

there are. 

in Great Britain, to ma mlUon of indivi- 

duals, inhabiting the basins which belong to the 

t . 


SirOi* Sait. 

« « 

r#«k« iv«<. 

'lelheamth 1n(A? 

4 

'SooiMl 

1^10 

],588 

>1 

1,468 

Ships* 

(England 


698 

2.811 

1,884 

Ton'*. 

i 

fScoUnnd 

’‘188^09 ,, 

tl8,8S7 



f EnSand 

819,709 

97,486 

188,874 

168,*>H., 

f * 

SearaeoA 

MScoUiljttdl 

lEogtahd 

6,789 

18,689 

9,394 

5,816 

ft 

10,055 

9,j62 

10,490 

Thus, 

a mSUoa (d ^)habitan(s of. Great 

Britain 
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f/osRosp, ifpoil a raeari prop(jrtion» J1 KK) ^slup<, 
measuring J 03,139 tons, and maniicci by 10^868 
.yamen. In treating of the foreign trade of Kflg-, 
huul, wc/hall present many important consequences 
deduced fromJbcso statistic data, • 


END OP Tl'lE SECOND VOLUME. 
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Aiividewi, town of, n, 170, notp 171 

-luterior of tho county of, ii, 177 

A*>ii-.c 8 iu e»tm»atj|isifor publi#’ works, J, H8 
iVcts of Parhitmc iit IcTr reohuildin^r the City of Lo^gm; notice 
«>r its provisions rcvipprting wa^c'jirowveyance, 

Alnwick, town of, ii, 119 , 

Analysis of various Reports on Uoads, 4'^*., i, TS 
Androssan, town and h^^Jiour of, i», 

Anglesea, the isle of, ii, 313 
Annonay, suspeiisitm bridge of, i, 392 
Aqueducts, i, lOOj 132, rb. 339, 391 
Atbroathf'town of, ii, 151' 

Arundel, town ii, 363i^ 

-and Portsmouth canal^ti* 335, not© 

Ashton and Oldham* canal of, i, ^57 

Associations promotipn of wqrks of public utility, uSttlce of 
them, i, 271 * 

Auction Mart, the, ii, 14, Tfffte 

Ayr, town and harboUr off iip 255 ' 

f 

Bank of Eii|pland* ii, 13 
Barnstaple, town ii,^48 
Barnsley canal, i, 331 
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Ba<.iTigstoke raTial, i 807 
Basin of the Thamis, h, 6<), note 
Bath, city of, i, 306 

Bel) Rock, light-house of the. ii, 156, note, details of it? ai- 
(hit^tture, ii, 161, note; niechanism, 166 
Beiks and Wilts Cunal, i, 804 
Berkeley and Gloucester canal, i, 808 
Berwick upon Tweed, town of, n, 11V 
Beverley, town of, i, 282 
Bideford, port of, ii, 849 

Birmingham, town of, i, 812; hydrauUc comnlnnications of, 
ib, 314 

— . . canal, i, 31« 

Blackwater, bay of, ii, 78 

Blackburn, tv m of, i, 2$2 , 

Blackffiars'(''!iridge, 1, 884 
Bodmin, town of, ii, B40 
Bolton and Bury, canal of, i, 24 s 
Boston, town of, ii, 88 ' ^ 

Biiare, canal of, i, 108, 2B6 

Bridges, on the legislation and oonetiuctk^ of, i, 844 

.-. of stone, i, 352 

— ^ — of iron, i, 361 
Brighton, pier, i, 39f( 

town and port of, ii, 888 

JBridgewater to Cross, the of? 188 

-- town of, ii, 348 ‘ 

. . Duke of, fcia canal, h W 

Brindley, Mr., 1 , 244,287j ndto^ ^ 

Brinol. dv ! A 8^ $ cbntch oi 

*S<. Maty,41/387; 01 33 a; public 

woriUf 46; 339; doi^i46^ 344; oranaf, )i| 348, note 
Brci^n> Captain, of, i, 378 

bridge^ oWl^lhfreldi liear ^ f auapesaKin pier 

at JLieith, ii, 387 ' f * y ^ 
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P*tTinol,.\Ti , bridj^es ot t'uJ df Buurl>0ii, i, 3&i 

l/imiswitlv flixlv, >1, <)'» 
lountj’of ii, 821 


\ u* 4 Hdrv'on, town of, ii, 318 

# • 

t .utl county lsf> 

( a.. Ooniini < anal, the, ii, 801 ; its l)i!i(%es, 203, note; woihsoi 

tJif »Lutrul district ofdthe, ii, 818 

* 

i am, tilt' river, i, 287 

_ 4 B 

C auat^, considerations on tlie formation awi mauagcnftnt of, i, 
lOo, </;• 183, on the fosEoalities to he observed in obtain* 
iiiff Parhamentaiy sanction, and in the establishmeni of toiu- 
panies, i, 183, 130 

Caj’sils and a(}ut'docts, of the construction of Acte lalative to 
lilt in, 1, 138, 144 V * 

-Inoriaue^o Wieni desirable in Prance, i,1^3 

-the flr-Jt lateral uavigabic one opened in England, i, 

880 , note ’ * 

—I— 4 )f the Duke of Bndgewater, i, 234, note, 233 
of Aberdare, ii. 325 
' of Brecknock,385 

-— of Cardiff, ii, 383,325 

. .— ■» of Chester, i, 25®, note 

. *- of Chesterfield, i, 881 
of CovenUfy, i, 287, 229 

-of Criniua, ii, ilf, 22Q«2ia^ 

-- of Cromfbfd, i, 280 • 

-ofCioydon,i,8^0 * * 

~ of EUesmnWi k 25'Jt 
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_of 0tan|!wr|i4»7e eibsn* oft i, 9M^ 

Canalization ijf F?aw% 

country canalized an4 ib, 338; 

examples affoiij^ 2!<P» 

of expenses, tb. 342 
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INDEX. 


Cardiff, to\rn of, ii, 32^ 

(’ard’»^an, town of, ii, 31 £> 

Carlisle, ii, 860 
Carron, the, ii, 886, ncte 
Chain Snspei^ion pier^i, notice of^ if 3b6 
Cheltenham, ii, 

('‘hepstow, ii, 331 

Chester, ii, 804; its castle,307; sessiohs-honn* and prison, ,L 
Chichester, towr and bay of, ii, 366 
Chirk, aqueduct bridge of, i, 868 
Christchurch harbour* ii, 363 * 

Civil Engineers* of France, i, 36,9^ 

—and commercial roads of i^ngkud, i, 30; ih, ] 53 
Clay haven, ii, 79 

Cleanliness, for preserving it in<E^kDd, i, b 

Clifton, its it^eral sprii^s, ii, 337 
Clyde, basin qf, ii, S23; Jts population, ib* fote 
■' . . river, ii, 244 

' I 

Coal, amount Of, exported from the river ^yne, ii, 118,* note 
Coasts and ports, gimeral remarks on those of England, ii, 17 
Collier's uea Ji, ii, 73 
Colchester, town of, ii, 73. 

Cnnimissionm of pavements and sewers, i, 2, ih, 15, ib. 17, 
note 

. appointed to auperintepd the construction of 

KMLds i^nd bridges in tlie Highlands, i, 68 
Commercial Road, tbe, i, 153 ^ 

-KstabUshments London,4i» 1$, 17 

GomponS^t incorpOralediof their liajUs, &c., ii, 17 

Comparative of Hydraulic Communicdtions in England 
, dnd Franee,ui» 

Congrele,>^encral^ l^r^iopagnmAtlo lock of,' i, 289 
Cordier, M., Hktory of iniatid navigation, i, 209 
CoLnWaU and ^vottahlta, s^hem co||t pf, ii, 352 
Corporations Of Lundqm ii» wt 10 • 
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< *Ji( - of i)u' M o*.! j. ’i)(H k', li, 57 , 5 s 

< ‘^MUi irtio, town an<l bay «/f, n, is t 

< iii.iji, livpi, )i, 7-<i ' ^ 

< .nninw l.uul juul VVoslinoilan'i, coUbN of, II, 200 

( ll^r im-l!on*>c, tiu, ii, Mi • 


D.'rti'. atili, town and port •£, K, 3^50 

Df.iiMf .ind Dove, canal of the, i, 3;Jl 

l>t‘* infi, ii, 172*3 

Dt ptfonl, jK»pt*lation of, ii, 37.? 

l)i *bv, canuJ of, i, 279 

JXrvp'it river, i, 429 

Doi Ks. tin* Londotj. ii, :J7, 3S, note 

- - - Intiiu :i, 4.9 

• ♦ 

-Eat>t ^ndiu, 01 

-and buildinj^-\^»ds of the p<n t^v»f J[>ondon, ii„d0 

-ii, 07 

Don, livci, », 334 ^ 

Doncaster, tt)wn of, i, 332 

Dorset and Hampsliire, consHs of, ii, * 

Dover, totvn and port of, ii, 369 
Downs, the, ii, $70 
Droitwieh canal, i, $23 
Dnmfri<*s, town of, ii, 25,9 
Dundus, port of, ii, 2S9, note • 

Dundee, tqwn of, ; its Baaiiffti. 150, note 

Durham, its i^xipulatiou, ii, 102 

Dutens, M., Memorials on tl^ Pohlic Work^of England, 
i, 109 

Karly attempts to improve internal na^gatiou in Englind, 
i, 223 

East India House, ii, 18 ; docks, ih. 01 * compAy, ii, 62 ,' 
note • 

Eastent d/dst of Scotland, ii, 187 



K(liiniui(>h, 11, 1M(;, tc>jtuL'in]»i \' ut, >ht 13*3, iiol* 

IS(1\ )ij>ht«]iousc*, i , M,".*, jiud Qote 
K])c'Sjm*re caiml the, u sJ57, 26 i 

fc')v,««.ny anri cathedral oi, n, H4 

Kiif rria< Jimentft o*i the public ivay*?, fnVj|Ueul i« the cowtineiitul 

# 

towns, 1 , 3 

i£rt.w ash, canal of, 1, 279 
Ksttei, city < 4 if. ii, 357 
Kxuwmth, toivii of, *A, 

Kxpeiisiie ^yHtem of repairing U>adf» foittierly i^opted, i, 199, 
note 

Kaimoiith, low'n and bay of, ii, 353 

Pai ehain, of, it, 364 

Fazeley, tV canal of, i, 297, 299, 315 * ^ 

Flic Insurance Offices, ii. 

Folk'i'tone.' tovm aixd Aafhoui of, ii, 36^’ 

Forth and Tay, basins of tVu, i>, 1(89 
Fort Ocorgfo, ii, 183 ’ * 

-Rose. <A. 183, note 

a 

-- Auguhtus, il>. 21?, note 

J't*or-ways, regulations respecting them, i, 7 
Foot-paths of road*', i, 178, 179, note 
Fosse.T>yke, the, i, 231 

Fountain of the Hoads, tradition .^f thfe, ii, 191, 194 , note 
Fow^>. to'an of, ii, 355 f, 

France, its departmental ^visiotte, i, 27, not** 

Frcneh Monarch**, examples afforded by them in the K/uimtion 
of canals, 110 • 

« Functions 0^ the Ckimmisskmers appointed to ^upountend the 
tpproi^iation of parliamentary grax^ for the const nu tiun ot 
bnprpvefnent of roadt, i, 95; oiitline of theii ojieidlioiis 
^ 65 

Fuseli, an^dote off u, 27Ji|^ai!ltc 
Gas and Coke company) ii, 82 
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1 f)U, t(i iit ivtiiu/ itj 4U)^ U''euMMii , 
HHt 

't ' ity of, II, 4^0 
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(• > 1 I ♦( u «i, ij, Sv4 

<' ui if i)< run»,,ition. if 2W jits tlimensioii> ?6 2r4 tui'« 

I ' I fumimiitv J m Its (oii'-tiu 2'7 

%t' ( him tun tiiuii 1,29^ 

-i nioi) Cciiial, i 296 * 

-^umy^andl i, 

aiirtl , iM> 

Ir M 11 11, 37j 

iiH Hti*' n, tdtiMu^ ) iipdiisou of the tine* coii^ut u, 37i 
(» « II m'•ill ,^o b*i ^ 

4 

(»tl M i |»0 t of, I, ^ to 
(iMinw li, pojjuldtum of, u, 373 
(»ii ij^aui, Its |i’iipo is 
(ittUia fiiet n, noln i- oi i i j9 

(jriouud ioi loads, how aujuiiui fo? l‘iv "jUMpjiscs of impiiAi- 
niLiit, 1 , 30 


liaiuud/e, tlio toad of, u, 356 
hlauid^tlo, tuniifl of, i, 277 
llani icli, town ard port of, lv79 • 
llastinos, town aud port of, a, 367* 
lit hiidts, the, a, 199 
Hi uford canal, i, 303 ,i 

--t ity ot, li, 380 

flertfoi d, town of, i, 287 
IligliUiid rodds, reports on tile, i, OP 

-table of lenpfths of, ib. 72 

-ot gcotl^d/obsemtioin on,ni, fc7, effects* 

oi tilt dholjtion ol the feudal systelS^there, tb. l^i^, inipuia- 
tion, Ui. 170, note 
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lIolvKeaJ, port oi, ii, .Tl i 

-^"roadh, iioliu* of. i, \ p.irliamciitan' grants \u aid 

of, i, no; c'oi.imittce appointed to examine into tlie condllKMi 
of I, til; substance of rejiorts, d'. 

Holywell, town c^, ii, 311 ' ‘ o 

Houses and warehouscsof ineorporate eompanic'', ii, IT 
Householders authorlxed to apply ft-repairs of paYcmtut nbeu 
defective, i;, 7, 1^ 

Huddersfield, canal of, i, SSH 
Huerne, M., Treatise on Navigable Canals, i, 109 
Hull, town and port of, ii, !)0; its fishery, *7i. note; doeh.*. 
»1, 95 ; note, 97 ♦ 

- and Leven Canal, i, 320 

Huntingdoi> 'to^vn of, ii, SS 

Ilydraulic^Vommunicatiuns of jR*nwingjl>iin, Bristol, and Hull. 

3. 312, 327, 328 

‘ « ’ * ** 

* 

Ilfracombe, town and port ol, ii, 848 ^ 

Improvements suggested for adoption in the formation oi new 
‘■tiectj Ij Paris, i, f5l, note 
Injuiy to puldic roads, how cc^nizable, i, 40, note 
Inland navigation, Phillips’s History of,,i,2tl 
Inspector of paYcments, his duty,i, 12; note, 13; (jualificationc, 
i, 14^^ 

Inverary, canal of, ii, 175 ^ 

Inverness, town and fort of,*-!!), 180, note 
Iron hridg(‘s, account of, i/3C I * 

Irvine, town o^ ii, 258 , 

Isis, navigatijpof the, i, ^1 ,, 

Isle of Wight, ii, 362 •^ , 

/ 

Jessopp, WilUaw,», fio 

. 

1 

Keadhy, cUnal of, i, 383 * , 

Kelso, details of its suspension bridge, i, 376 



f .in \li I, 0 1 \ 

Kinn^iufl ii, 17 )7/ 

to>vn r.itd port of, 




L,nKjsriv, town <>f, canal, I, ‘jg.Sj*; al^ueduct, ih 

L-uitl^u.inl, toit, ii, 7.‘> 

fi .'ly UlfllK , ( an il of, », IiCf • 

I...I'' - rclatn» to roajjs and ways, i, 1, tb. Sal 

JjiM rivoi, I, CS6 

.ind Lnv‘r^K>ol, canal of, i, 281 
L<‘t‘(Is, town of, i, 2S3 
lovra i, 

I,* itii, town and lui’'l)Our of, )i, 133, I'tl 
Li (OldO'.ter iiad Kjagton, canal of, iilSSl 
Lt '\i town <a\ il, 

L lie trii, citv ot, M, *5% 

Li^’it-lioa-e on tl«e 'Wear nver, li, 111, note 
-:-of the Beil Rock, ii, !,*>«, note: ISA, 16.^ 


48.j 


-- — c)f the Forty and Taj*, ib, 1,>6 

Liierpool, to'vn ot. its liydraolie ((>minunications>, i, 2 j 5,//u 
271, li, 267; mercantile importance, ib.\ slave trade, ii. 
271, note; works‘and buildings, ii, 27S^; docks, 
notes, 275-6; details of their conatructito, ii, 279 ; cranes, 
zb. 281; carriages, zb.^84; town-hall, ib. 286 ;*!NeKon’a 
mdnumeiit, ib. 287; infirmary, #. 888; hospital for^fcainen, ^ 
fb. 289, note; lunatic asylum, &.; dispensary, ib. 29a; cha¬ 
ritable and friendly associations, ib.; prisons, li, 294* esta¬ 
blishments of literature Aand public instraetdon, ib. 295; 

Mr. Roscoe, ib. 296, note; Athen9euip» K. 80^; Lyceijm, ib. 

• , ^ * 
Chamber of Commerce, i$. 804 


Lizard Point, the, ii, 8^ 
Llangollen, vale of, i, 205 
Locli Lochiy ii, 214 m ■* 
liOiidon bridge, i, 352'3 • 



Nfjiv 

Londo i, liiv mI. Q( n t ii ii*n'nK*'oj» tiu', ii, 1 , < k inai 

I’f '' <if, ti, (<) |*.)» lunn", ^ (4tit »t liinMlf»n, i6. it 

ifs oitIm nt nn olKt’f « l' ’on ("'rafoii hv p.vjnniojn, 

ih , ronseqt/nct imjirtAt nihiit. i*j. 31, jiolin, tO. ,ii 
(loi\s, ih. 34; London doit*' il, 37, iioti ludj. 

d<)C’k>, ih. 43, Kcist Ir'dta, ih 61 dotk'' and >'n Idin'* 
</f the |>ort of LoiidiUi, i//. Od : diy dorks. ", 
l^nH , town and port of, li, S.'i* 

Liwesfcr«de, po.t of, iL 76 , 

Lyn« Kegi^, town and jK)rt of, il, 3G0 
J^Yinin?<on, town and hay of, ii, 3C.3 
f*\nn Reg-ii,, towi; and port of, ii, SI, nolr 

-Machinery, detaiU <>f, nscd on tli'' Wear river, ii, 100 
Ma( Adain,^r,, matcnaJI recumnn’rjded for the repaii 

ot roadsPi, loS; plan of constnn tjon^ road'f, th. 1S6, IS7 
201, his introduc{ioii tovnhli< notice, 167, note , analysis 
of his plan for repairing roads < instructed on the old plan, ih 
201 ; f Kceptions to his rules, ?/. 203,note; expenses of n-orl 
1 ^). 20 J, note , I’oniparative e'jHsns^ of labour, ib. 20.» 
MahoiiUi, lur'.jur and pier of, n, 1S4, note » 

Management of jiuhlii rondsin Bntrland vested in the puiinal 
iM«ucip’»l power, i, 23 

Manchester, bydraOlic commuuicfttions of, j, 233^ population 
of, / A. 

Matgsite, ii, 372 

Market Weigh ton, ''anal of,^ 820 
Marypbit, town and harbour of* ii, 283 
Mayor of Lonthm, his functions antd anihovity, n, JJ 
Measinjes adof^ for safety of the public thorouahlc»r«s uc- 
tailed, i, H ' 

Meiik?, iStraits of, i|, 3S2 < * ^ 

Merrimack, anspohsion bridge of tlie, 4 
Mersey, basi^^of the, ii, 28^, popaktloa, t6.* 

Milford Haven, ii, 318 * * 
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»M'‘aTV inM ‘^”111^1(1 J \ <>t * 

fi'hgA 1, Ro(*(tt liikstHtie iVnn‘'cn}>iii'n n .>l 

litjpln'a<l, f.r, I t 

• m ^ . • _• 


\f. 

Mitjcli 

Mo^n* of ft'* t<) th( «raluo ot ptoKm 

*t tl)e iin{>rovei4i%nl of pa]>iic ^oid-.‘.fr* 

Mojn H uk tl)«' bridge of, n, ri4, oote 
iiui ( jnal, ii, .10 • 

M jjiMig'n, I,Is (hfpiriou of riven,i,SS-i, Brfndier'^opmloi 
^ ol tfu' use 01 iliito, i, 2**1< 

M(»nliose, ii, .1, noU 
Moi.iy, countV* of, ii, 179 
Mull, tht Kif o^ li 199 


N Jim, town ol i#iO * 

Nto-r.il fsKilihos of Fugland for mteriwl ^i^aratiou, i. 

-M \ 

Navii». M., Aqued ids of, i, 39V 

Navigation, internal, generarsysteni of, i, 22!, rcUfive pro- 
{lortions in Engtiuid ttt^d traiu' i, 2ifo , 

\'<,*AV liver, acl of , 1 d Jamta 1., fin undertaking it, i, \(.o, 
notice of its progress, i, 101 

Newcastle, town oft ii, 116; notice of iijscription njkfirtb' 
free school, ii, 117 * ' 

Nowhaveu, town and oor Lof.^ 367 
New Romney, tomi of, ii, 368 * 

Norfolk coassi, account of the, ii,^6 
Northumberland, couAty of, its population, ii, 108 
North Shields, ii, 113 • 

North-East H^hlands, popalati<m of the, ii, iai8 
——. West Highlands, popalatkiii of the,ii, 197 • 

Norw’ch, city of, i, 77 ^ ^ 

Notices required pvepamtoary to any alteration^ of the public 
roads, i, 34, note ^ 

Nottingham, notice of the*towii ofj i, 880 
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NuiscMict'*, mimicijK i tlniMi in Englaini, 

i, 1, .0, uoto e 

««—pie\aleiK*<' of in nt iapital, i, o 

N’utUri'uk canal, i. iSO 


OaLhan canal, i, 

Ob'.taclfs to improrcinpul^ of iOi4‘<, in FraiKc, . s.,. 
ll;;!, U > 


Obsf ivations o*' tlio Uigliland*! of Scotland. n» IS7 
<>1 en Roa<F, legislative laea^urtH respectinr tbeni) i, 
note 

Oikiieys, the, li, 185 

Drwrll river, li, 75 

Ouse, the Great Rivet, i, 380, ii, 

Oxford, citv (i, S07, ii, 7fi 
-Caij .1, i, 300 

Paddii^wn, the 
Paisley and Glasgow canal, n, '’ii&t note* 

Pari^, liotlco of its incapahtlity to Iwconiea maritime city, ii, 3, 
note . • 


I I,, H 

canal and baRin (»i, i, 800 


J’ailiHinentary iuquirieb and reports riMiccting roads, i, 74 

——— assistance afforded to pai^hes and trusts, to 
forward extraordiiwir/ road-works, i, 88, note 


• Pavemenf, iron, specimens of, noticed| i, 154 
d*aving, Jints relative to, by Mrj'ili/a&er, i, 133 
Pavinfir^dweretiunary power ^ the rommissiooept, rolatire to 
exeraif>tif>ris, 1, 3 ^ 

—— rate* antboriitod by Fal^ament, i, 3 

-rates, ajpotint levied on public buildinp/. ib, note 

l^ake Foreit^ canal oftbe, i, BBB 
I*CTnb«(ike, towb of, ii, $18 ' 

Fendennis castle, ii, $$B 
Pe ►»-hyn, towtj^of, Ii, 354 
toVn of, ii, 
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Tomj* A'’ i/kl fr. 

' Vi)i jl I \{1, town t.ill i>ntt u\i, 17.)-6. not 
• PlMMoi.tli, Ph'n.ni/t'^{lo{\, Sto|^cl^ou‘i, iJ, 

Poflt-y-Cyssjiltan, fuim'dn t of, i. 40^, s>fj3 

fV f?li r<nv«i and liav • ii of, ^6 i ’ 

I’oj of tlu' metropolis j^i, h 

-of t!»' 1)4^11 oi th^1’harae<, \ 60, 70 

-£.— (j 1 tin 11, 11 i 

P )i(I ind-nue, li, 3j^ ' » 

, Poit',,Mh(^f?T( ir (‘oinmer'*iaJ, of EripUnd, i, :'17 
Pousniniiili, jl, ‘{01 
Post-oftit c, tin* new', ii, S? « 

Pulton, tow'll of I, i’, ,M<.’ 

P ' lit** iiotK t‘ of thorn, 1 , *»7 

P P*h( woiks, •^v^iiitagos of cntniij.linpr thoi\ to oompaniet- 

(onMilirt'*, I * 

- Ro.ul>, mtasj^res t^^U^'-ijjiport of,.i, 39, note 

--reifu'atiori^ ior the diviut* of, i,4o, 41, uoto 

PirioluiM‘*moru\ of ^loiiud iTn*ot*',t>'irv‘ for improvement of 
Roads, &c, how* rai^pd, i, BC , r *^ul'itioii‘*i as to it, yr\\^\ tho 
property ot a niiiun, *, not’ 

Qualification <is J,pt capital, &c., for share-holdt'i> of,g|ji*»blic 
works in England, i, 117 < 


Railways, the firat, of in England, in 16 ^ 1 , i, 40% 

— iron, originally intfbduced at Colebrook J>ale, in 

• 1786, i, 407 ^ i • 

--preseot extdut in the neighbourhood of New¬ 
castle, lb. 207 

■III, — present extent of them in Scotland, i, ^8 

-plan of laying them out, i, 209; Mr. Ste^son^s 

plan for crossing narrow ravines Witli them, ffi* 212 ; mofk * 
crossing riverj in P ertL, and in one of the Sjj^tland Is’ 
note; structure of railways, i, ; dimenbionsf 
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laying down and fix’ng, i, .M'», quality If tlw* ?/' 

217 ; vidth, ih , ('Xj)f'ns<s th, 2 M 
Railways, of the Woiii rivef ii, liVj, note ^ lOd 
Railway of Cioydoo, i, 309, > ote 
Ranisden, short cannl of, i, 2o2 • 

Ramstrate. town of, ii, S'?'!, 

Rafts of the I/indoii doflts, ii,,.'!.” 

RavenpL'-'!,town of, ii, 

Reeapitu’ation, ijeiieral, of Book IV, i, SSil 
Reg nt’s canal, the, i, 287 • ' 

Regnlations enforced for the iireservation of cleanliness in 
towns, 1 , 8,9, note ‘ * 

' . -— respecting the conveyance c»fOas, i, 14, note 

•-—— respecting the pureliase of ground for public 

toads, i,.32^ 8S .» 

Bonnie, Mr.^n,37 

Reservations < in favoqr iA r*<‘iginul jiropri^tors of ground re¬ 
quired for {rjhlic roads, &c., i, ,32, note 
Rivers, canals, Use, nianagemetit of in Bngland, i, 89 

declared free of <|uty by Magi|HrCharta, ih. 90; acts of 
parliaiuent lelativc to water-oonve;vnc6, i, 90,91, 96; inter¬ 
nal navigation neglected during tfi^-dvil wan«, i, 97j act*- 


iiservatjon uf works necesaary for ler-convcyancc, i, 
98, 99 

* Roads, pulSfie, system of laying ou^ jBngland, i, 1,56 
. . »—I — > -. - . . . . . ..^ ^'InFratice, i, 159, 162' 

gk 

sod walks in pleasure grounds, noticed, i, V63 
obsei nations on their general fon^ and linutK.» 169 

-- profile of, i, 172,173 ^ ♦ 

Rtiads, Rutnan* tbeir convq]men 9 ie», i, 179 

.^constActMH) of, 181} materials, 182,183, note, roads 
m li&rshy grounds, i« 190; repairs of, 193| 104, note 
labour, r|gulations affepting It, i, 33,39i, 37, note 
' ^apensll}, anilUal retunu! of,^M8)>arliaifteiat) 84, 87 
'^%tote of tbeni'm England two oenturles ago. 1 , 9 ;' 
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SiiigiiUi appearance of^L^ountiy round Birmingham, i, 317* 

Sk\t, Ule ol, lu 198 

Sol\\a>, htii^ii of the, ii, 257 « 

Soineiset toal canal,*i, 306 
Southampton, poit of, li, 3C3^ 

Southwark bridge, i, 361: its details, ih, ^2; stsuctum of 
the arches, i, 364; proportional weight of nShteriak, i, 997 

--— the Southern division of Ijjuidon noticed, ii, 3 

South Sea Companj, ii, 19 
South Sliielda, ia, 113 
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South'-wesi Higl}lond«?t ppu! itu»u < f, it, 2l8f 

Speciai obligations of panbluomrs, WfauiJitoj the in llint * 

lo/*ality noticed, i, .*>“4 1 

Spey) the river, ii, 17i> *» 

Spithead, the road ot, ii, 364 

StaflFordsbiie and Worcea|ttr canal, «, 

Statute roads. ob‘«ervations on tlnon, s As 

Steam-engine of tlie London do(’AS. n, lo, t 

Stevenson Mr., llis Account of susixnision lir'dgts, ii, n i 

Stockton, town of) ii, 10^ 

Sjtock Eitchange, the. ii, 14, note 

Stone Haven, or Rock Harhoui li, lAi 

Stour and Orwell rivers, ii. 7$ 

Stourbridge canal, i, 324 

Stratford-on-A4'oii, canal of, i, 32o v 

Streets and Uhorout^hfares in. th. ulterior of towns 1, 

remarks on the genepl ‘swUriu lion of thdhi, i, 1 IT, l.>(> 

Stroud, canal of, i, sb« ^ 

# 

Subscribers to jjublic loans, their liability,<»i, 51, tiott 
Sudbury, town of, u, 74 
Sunderland, port of, ii, 103 

Superficies and population of the Westds^. coast of England n 
3,^* ‘ , n. 

Surveyor of parish rOiids, his functions, i, 2^, 42, 4.>, no.i , 
mode of election of, 2$ not^; idlowancc ol - diary, #// 
24 note, * “ 


Boaiex and Kent, the coasts of)^ii, 365 
Suspensifin piers, notice of their applicabiKty^lb Fi.xnc(, i, 
Suspension iMpeduets and cana]s^i,^9l 
Suspensicyi bridges, laiiding piers and aqueducts, genr lal ti< tici 
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s,i^ptmsjon ov<. Ain a% 

Tlj.iiiKs, act of ^iUaniPs 1. forreadenngitnavigallehoniLon- 
e!^/l to Oxford,’flijef, left bank of the, i’ (fo • 

Tiiiiov’? ml Se''Cint';yjal„i, 301 _^ 

—-— and Medwav'^a*^ 


'liieth/id, town , .. 

Ikr^, ' of, m the port of London, n, < 1 

TolL ot tho Southwark hndge, n ib>0 

rrav< llin*^. of, in England, i, 19/ 

Tiiuit\-ho’’se, the, ii- not?, 

J’nuti, t(n\ai of, ii, 351“ 

I’uiiumd Ikicra^tle, n 276, mde * 

T,M.„nk.-n..uS, «-»». .1 

thet^roduction in France 0H>0«<1, <’<■ * 
TmnuiVc .u'ts, the various notice of tJ>em, ’,48,^9, 
■IWvike trusts tahld' ^ the debt and ...come -f 

Eufiland, i, 200 * « 

Tweed, th«, ii J.V>i >>“•» . 

Tynenonth, ii, !*« i H^thonae, .4. note 


Union canal, li, 229 
Uxbridge, town of, i» 2^8 

Wagons tor coiJ,Beooant of a 

Wakefield, thtf town*ofj5,3S 
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Aralo!»% population of ll.c wcNtcni of, li iilO; niiutral 
produ(tions, ii, 320 

WiilVcr, Messrs, of s ilu i in»n« juiidj^j i, 30 

WultjaU branch of tiu- Binul’.i, lunn caual, the, i, 3IG 

V\''altba)*i Ab))i‘v, t( ivn of, i, sfso 

Ware, toAvn of, i, 2sG 

Warv'ick a'ld Biri'iiii^hajn eaiia‘< • ”2 

-and NapUm eanai, i, 32o 

Wash, ba''n of the, ii, SO 
* '*f. ii, 31*7 
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’ River, i, 1C" 


tiiC' n. 20, 21 

uiuications M’itli fjondon, i, 2SG 
,»i il.e Strand Briil^e, i, 3.»i, 3o6 
JaUi ‘s. nolie ‘ ol uauj, ii, 2-'3 
the 1 ‘iveiii, 77 
(j. tht‘, ii, lot 
./u**! ul JEngland, ii, 2<»o 

II •m.im, ,mm i— dUl^ ^ftHe, 11, 3A1 

!<( kt eopipany, ii 1>3, 45, 40, ote 
de. .Tiption of the, ii, 47 
r, t'itv of, it' anei^nt churacteristicsi, lit 5* 0 
— bridge, i, 353 
-ej, the, i, 30S 
d Aruu calial, i, 30U 
util, t./\vn (d, ii, 8G] 
rivei the, i, 330 
, tn en ofj.ii, 101 
'•n, ii, 203 
II of, i, 2HZ 

bridge at, i, 371 
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THE END. 
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